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PREFACE 


TUs volume was originally intruded to servo ns im 
introduction to die Yuktidlpika. But my bog absence from 
Calcutta delayed Us publication To the meantime, almost ail die 
copies of the Yuktidlpika were exhausted and a thoroughly revised 
edition is now under preparation. As the portion of the 
introduction which is already printed cannot for different reasons 
be held up for an indefinite period till the publication of the 
proposed edition, it was derided to enlarge the contemplated 
introductory volume by incorporating into it elaborate discussions 
on some of the fundamental topics of S:\mkhyn and thus to issue 
it under n separate title. The revised edition of the Tt uktuhpika 
-will not contain any separate introduction ; it will be furnished 
with a summary of the text, notes iu important places and textual 
comments where necessary. In this connection I beg to point out 
the fact that the readings of the quotations from the A uktidipika 
appearing in this volume arc adopted entirely on the basis 
of the proposed revised edition, and so these will be found to • 


vary slightly in some instances. 

An attempt has been made in this vohyne to tmee the origin 
of Ssmfehya and specially the development which the system 
underwent in the different stages of its growth *“ d evolution, lhc ^ 
vast literature of tide system with its numerous schools is almost 
lont to us and what has survived in the Kftrikg of Isvamkrsua is 
only a skeleton of k. However, T have spared no pains to present 
before the scholars a picture of early Samkhya as 1 could draw up 
from the evidence of (he Yoga-bhasya and specially the V uktuhpika. 
Besides these two source hooka of immense help, 1 have 
also Utilised various stray references to the views of ancient 
teachers of SSrpkhya ns far as 1 could pick them up from 
the ancient literature of India- Amongst numerous topics o 
Barakhya that are discussed here, special mention may lie awe o 
the doctrine of plurality of p rakrli by Paurifca and it-! criticism 
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by the author of the Yuktidipika. Discussions on the five vital 
breaths and the five springs of activity ( ltarma-yonis ) also 
contain several new materials. The chapter on the evolution of 
embodied beings ( pp. 278-314 ) will rouse further interest on 
the study of Samkhya. The doctrine of i sot~siddhi > appearing 
in this connection is entirely new to the ordinary students of 
Samkhya. Then again, proper attention has been paid to 
the views of Paucadhikarana, Patanjali ( who is different- from 
the author of the Yoga-sutra), Varsaganya and his followers, 
Vindhyavasin, Madhava, and the like. Very little has been said 
here which is not supported by quotations from original texts. 
Except in a few instances, the present Samkhya-sutra and 
the school of Vijnana Bhiksu have been generally ignored. 

The hostile criticisms of the Buddhists, Vai£esikas and 
specially of Uddyotakara (who is found to refute a school of 
Samkhya which is other than that of Kvarakrsna) and their' 
counter criticisms from the standpoint of Samkhya are not dealt 
with here. This is reserved for a subsequent publication. 

A detailed treatment of the various schools of Samkhya 
c cannot be expected at this stage for lack of sufficient materials* 
Further light may, however, be obtained if some of the manuscripts 
of Samkhya that are listed in the different catalogues could be 
thoroughly examined. For instance, notice is fnade of one 
"-“Samkhya-sadvidha” by Indra in Bulher’s “Catalogue of Sanskrit 
* manuscripts contained in the private libraries of Gujrat, Kathiavad” 
etc. 1 hen again, Rai Bahadur Hiralal in his “Catalogue of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit manuscripts in the Central Provinces and Berar” 
(1926) acquaints us with the names of some unknown manuscripts 
of Samkhya. These are Samkhya-dipika by Kaiyata (No.6368), 
Samkhya-3astra-£akha (No. 6369) and Samkhya-sutra by Panca- 
Sikbdcarya( No. 6371 ). It is needless to state here that 
the titles of these manuscripts are indeed alluring to the students of 
Samkhya. Recently at the National Museum in New Delhi, Sri 
Fatehchand Belany organised an exhibition of some of the important 
manuscripts belonging to the Jesalmere Bhandars. Amongst them, 
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there were two old manuscripts of two unknown commentaries on 
the Karika of Isvarahrsna-r-one of them was copied in \ . b. I17h 
( A. D- 1116 ) and the other imV. S. 1200 (A. D. 1143). 

In fact, some of the privately owned manuscipt libraries 
of India possess such treasures as are still unknown to the ^ 
scholars. And if an extensive search be undertaken, the result 
is sure to be fruitful to a certain extent. I am expressing here my 
gratitude to my friend Lalsaheb Kumar Sri Prafulla Chandra 
Bhanj Deo, xi.a. (Cantab) at whose initiative and encouragement 
I am intending to visit some of the private libraries of Central ^ 
India for the purpose of examining the contents of some of the 
important manuscripts deposited therein. And if my mission 
be fulfilled, I shall not be failing in my duty of reporting the 
result of my search to the scholars in due time. 

I aui greatly indebted to my teachers MM. Jogendranath j 
Vedantatirtha, Professor of Indian Philosophy, Government 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, head of 
the department of Sanskrit, Calcutta University, for the help and ^ 
encouragement which 1 have always received at theii hands. My 
thanks also go to my colleague Prof. Kishori Mohan Maitra, m.a, • 
for his constructive criticisms in some important places. I am 
also to thank Pt. K. Sankar Sarma, assistant librarian to the 
Asiatic Society, for some technical assistance, „ . 


Calcutta 

7 lh. November, 1951. 
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SAMK.UVA—WHAT DOES ST MEAN ? 


By ftfimkhyu tin? system of Kapil a is generaliy meant, but its 
meaning in different stages of Sanskrit literature deserves special 
attention. Tbo'term occurs for the first time In th^ Arid, FTp, 
(VI. 13,)' and there it is stated that the supreme reality is to lie 
achieved by SamL'hi/d and Tpgtb Tn the MaliubltaP'otii (Wth.) 
T)rorm is said to breathe his last by having recourse to tho supreme 
SmnUiifti.* From the context it appears that in both the places 
the term has been used in the sense of spiritual discipline- Hamkara 
in his commentary' on the I’ i piu-aalktjsra-HKinu quotes si verse from 
the Vtfa$a~swxti which defines SSmthya to be the knowledge of 
I the tmo nature of the self* 

Grammatically speaking, the term is derived from samkhi/u 
which usually means ‘number'. Hence, some try to maintain that 
the system of Kapila is culled Samkliya as enumeration plays an 
important part in it; for in the history of Indian philosophical 
speculation the system of K&pila for the firat Lime is found to 
enumerate its different categories. This view is based upon conjec¬ 
ture and we *ire not inclined to attach sufficient weight to it. 
Tin* theory of number as sol Forth by Pythagoras cannot throw 
any light upon this point which is discussed hy Dr. Keith 61 and 
_otlters, hence it need not occupy us here. 

Again samkhya if derived from tomhhya (mimW), would 
naturally mean something pertaining to number, and in this sense 
it is used even in the Mtiha^hatim of Patafijiili\ Tile term duia 

1 sWSft VII, rrt?. 49. 

2 vfti a; rewS;—Hall's Samkhyawra, p. 5. 

3 Kuith—The Samkhya System, p. 76. 

4 Sri: n tewfa -Mahabha'.ya, 2. 2.24, under VSrttita S, 

and also see—vwf?fhinr5W tfa W'U etait nfawfr, VarniLV > 
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derived may well pwc its purpose? in grammatical apocnlations. 
But it litis very Tittles to do with any philosophical enquiry. 

Apart from denoting 'number’ the term mmkhijti bus got other 
meanings also. In the Sulabba-Janaku episode of the Mbh. XIL 
R20, xtihnffliitn is mentioned as one of tbo essential requisite* of 
ji sentence and Sulablii defines it as the principle which estafrlisliw 
by proof the defect and merit of a particular aspect in a sentence'. 

Amaru in Ids lexicon states that the term sxmklttfti is used 
in tlie sense of discussion and investigation*. 1’atahjali uses 
■ the term j>ru$wmkhy&na in his Yoga^Utm" in the sense of 
supreme knowledge. In the Yo<ja~t>uit a-bl ijvsya* also we find 
the same term used in die s:uuu sense. KimtUya in Ills Arthflfadrn. 
mentions both Ssmkhyd uud \ oga, and describes them to lie 
the Hiivllctal'i?, i /; the systems which try to establish defects 
and merits of someihing by means of reasonings. 

Further light is thrown upon (he point If we examine* the sense 
of the term *7w! luj<t in which OamJ:a uses it in his medical 
treatise. In order to make the point clearer, wo quote the following 
linos from Camka where the term is used 

*rre3: qR3qq j 

^tTf^rq II iRutm, sift. 3) 

. 'TS^igswg Ttrrr: I 

trfri: g^nga: ^qfHtr^r: n (Sfltra, XXV. ju) 

W m aiTfeq: sqmnwi trumPTH t (Vimiino, 

1 ^ TNm# WT*i hEriw; i 

*r9?i*Tiw»* ar qII XIt. 320 . # 2 , 

2 w»it wqat flmrwi— Amara^ i, 5 . 2 , 

Abo so?. 7. 5. 

3 flta mufc;—IV. &}, 

4 flWltafih: imqtfc*nTq,;,$c|igi[— Y(%ti-mlra.hftii 3 yti % L 15. 

Also see, u^iiufiHi =. 
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VlTL 13, 2S.) From the context it is evident thut every wluiv tlie 
teini xam.k-iuja stands as m epithet to the teachers well-versed in 
medical science, and has very link to du with the particular 
system of philosophy. In the abovc-mcntl onal places mmHt/a 
meuna one who is possessed of Scmkfiya i e. f perfect knowledge. 
But in the following conplets of Chnikiv, the term samkkya, 
stands fur the particular system of philosophy : 

*TR | 

*k**ing3; ^FRq \\ {sr inr ,t, i, ir>a) 

mi R:f^: I 

m\ *rmfr qretc: mi n (&uira, V. i is.) 

It is interesting to note that the term yoyx is also used here 
side by side with namhhyn. 

In conclusion, we intend to maintain that ‘Samkhya' wltieh 
pas^.-t for a philosophical system is derived from s amJchya 
tlmt means knowledge, contemplation, examination, discussion, 
investigation, discrimination etc. The system of Kapil a k railed 
wnkhtja ns S( is more or less endowed with all these attributes. 

Gunaratna in his commentary on the 8ti4-<Zarfam-8mittr 
ceaya. suggests a peculiar significance of letya. He says that 
die name of the system in aecordace with the ancient tradition is 
also read with a palatal i {mmkfoja), for it is associated with the, 
name of the seer fAupkha. But ilif.s view does not .seem to be 
trustworthy, for everywhere we find the name of the system 
written with a dental s. The Mbit in one place mentions two 
different sages named ils S'turtkhya and Yoga". But we do not 
find any reasonable ground to connect the Saipkhya and Yoga 
systems with die name of so called sages* 

i i fra n.j;mTf vRkkk v^rtiri- 

viwtv-c sVfffrfa 3]>ijf%^iq nfr*jre(fift 4 ^ .tfeif * f , Gunanttna’a 

comment a ry h p. 22 . 


'2 urwibft iiTCSsf -i^rflrv wmt^:—Mbh, XIJJ, 150. 45. 











ORIGIN OF SAMKHYA 

[ Samkhya and the Vedas ] 

The origin of the Indian philosophical systems is almost en¬ 
veloped in darkness. Samkhya also shares the same fate. Probably 
the system of Kapila was formulated at an age when the perform¬ 
ances of the Vedic sacrifices were in full swing and the popular 
belief was that the correct performances of a sacrifice in accordance 
with the prescribed injunction would surely lead the performer 
to heaven. To the Vedic priest heaven was the summum bonum of 
life. But Samkhya offers a challenge and comes forward to show 
that heaven cannot be regarded as such and along with it points out 
the defects of the Vedic sacrifices. The verse beginning with 
25^13^^^’ the Samkliya-karika ( ka. 2 ) bears testimony to 
this. Though the Karika cannot be regarded as a work of high 
antiquity, yet it preserves the tradition of the ancient authorities ; 
Tor it explicitly mentions at the end that the topics that are treated 
in the seventy distiches are those of the Sastitantra— divested of 
parables and doctrines *>f other teachers (ka, 72). This Sastitantra 
is regarded as the first systematic work upon Samkhya. The 
. Ahirbijudhna-s&mhita Of the Pancaratra school furnishes with a 
list of the sixty different topics of the Sastitantra and there we 
find that the amisravika-kanda forms one of them. 1 The Karika- 
verse which we have referred to above, while criticising the atm- 
sravUca ( Vedic means ) states that they are impure in character ; 
for several beasts are to be slaughtered in the soma and other 
similar sacrifices and as a result of this the performer is sure to 
bind himself with some degree of sin. This is further echoed in a 


l See, tftq— Ahirbyudhna , 12. 17. 







fragment 1 quota! in the Yoga-snfra-bli&tt/a ([£. 13) and it U 
attributed to Panoa&kha by Vacaspati, The idea in the said 
. fragment is Hits : the Vedic sacrifices can bring about good result, 
but owing to the slaughtering of beasts the resul t is attended with 
some degree of evil however trivial if may be dnd if some sort of 
pennhee is not performed to wipe away this evib it would cause 
some misery even in heaved- 

Again, the Vedic sacrifices can certainly bring about heaven. 
Itut when the fruits of merit will Ijo exhausted, the performer is 
sure to return from heaven and will have to share again the miseries 
of I he world. Furl her, all the sacrifices do not produce equal merit 
For instance, the Horse-sacriffce lends one to heaven where¬ 
as by the Vajapeya the agent achieves sovereignty in heaven. 
Hence the Vedic means cannot be regarded as absolute and final. 
In his &itn-sadm, Aiyadevu also refers to the same attitude of 
the Sgmkhya towards sacrificial performances in a quotation from n 
Barphhya work. 3 Hence, it will not be unjustified to maintain the 
view that SamlUya came out as a reaction against the practice 
of Vedic rituals. 

Further result may be obtained from the 
episode of the ,VM 7 " where we find Ivapiki ranking a reflection 
upon the Vedic sacrifices. Though this Kapila is not expli¬ 
citly mentioned there as the proponnder of the Barrikhya system ; 
yet he is praised there as one ever observant in “aatrie duties, 
always engaged in restraining his senses; possessed of true know- 

' ** Pl wq: sTT: wivflRiaPBq i «*ni 7 

V*h ™ tt wiwsfit auramni itst: snbfa erftofit’ iRj t 

1 ...as ills said In the <#ras of the Silplthyas that the Jhatmn of 

sacrifice is impure, in as nroch as it has the characteristic of non-eternity. 
And, of superiority and nf inferiority, therefore it must be abandoned.— ,§ata* 
iastra of Aryatleva at translated by Toed from ihc Chinese source, Vm tS. 

j See, XII. £68*270. 
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ledge, firm and ever directed towards truth etc. These factors 
lead one to believe that he may be even that Kapila with whom the 
Samkhya system is associated. The kernel of the ‘ narrative is 
this In days of yore god Tvastr came to the palace of Nahusa 
and the latter to observe the duties of hospitality in accordance with 
the Vedic injunctions was attempting to slaughter a cow. Behold¬ 
ing the cow in a pitiable position, Kapila uttered the following 
words ‘Alas, ye the Vedas’, meaning thereby what cruelty do the 
Vedas sanction. On hearing these words, the sage Syumarasmi 
entered into the body of the cow through his yogic power and 
* challenged Kapila for passing such an opinion against the Vedas. 
A discussion follows between the two and Kapila observes that he 
does not mean to abuse the Vedas. But there are two ways 
prescribed in the Vedas — one advocates works and the other re¬ 
nunciation and he prefers the latter. By the performances of 
karma the body is purified whereas renunciation leads one to 
liberation. 

Though from some stray references one Kapila is found to be 
associated with the \ edas, but there is no such conclusive evidence 
as to regard this Kapila as the propounder of the Samkhya system. 
To make the point clearer, we are pointing out the places which 
refer to Kapila as mentioned above. 

In the Rgveda occurs the following: 

* fa 5* STOUT fi qurfq | 

JTRTT gVTCft forfrf II 

( x. 27. 16. ) 

Here one Kapila is mentioned and Sayana thinks that this is the 
name of a great sage ( -fifq^clT^rw JTftrggfag ), but here 
we cannot rely upon his interpretation. For from the context, this 
Kapila appears to be one of the Maruts. The term ‘Kapileya’ also 
as found in the expression ^ I 3 tto, # 4 - 
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.°f ^ ie Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 17.) does not reveal 

anything in connection with the propounder of the Samkhya system. 

1 hese Kapileyas are the clans of Kapila, but who was the original 
Kapila, we cannot know; for the text does not supply us with any 
further data. In his article on the Vakhas of the Yajurveda, Dr. 
Raghuvira acquaints us with one Kapila Sakha, that was studied in 
the Aryavarta. 1 But we do not know anything else as regards the 
Kapila with whom the said branch was associated. Further in the 
khilas of the Rgveda,® one Kapila is mentioned along w ith some 
other sages. But the account of all these Kapilas is very meagre ^ 
and hence cannot be much estimated in discussing the attitude of 
Saqtkhya Kapila towards the Vedas. 

Though the Samkhya vehemently criticises the Vedic sacrifices, 
g.' • but thereby it does not totally set aside the validity of the Vedas. 
In that case it is sure to fall under the category of the nastika 
philosophy and could not exercise so much influence upon the 
orthodox minds ; for it is well known that most of the branches of 
orthodox literature are more or less replete with the praise of 
Samkhya. It criticises /carman to be the final means of libera¬ 
tion and emphasises upon the knowledge of Prakrti and Purusa 
as the means of final beatitude which is*not the heaven as the 
Vedas maintain but the complete cessation of pains. 

The Malhava Vrtti and the Chinese version of Paramartha 
throw further light upon the orgin of Samkhya. Both the texts 
depict the circumstances under which Asuri was initiated by Kapila. 
Before his initiation, Asuri was a staunch advocate of the sacrifices ; 
for both the texts characterise him with the epithet •q qqgfeiqi j ft’ 
i. e., one who has sacrificed for a thousand years.® This fact also 

i ’frrqfaafij—Journal oriVedic Studies, Vol I. part II. 

fs Tii ||—Btihikhilya hymn, 2. 9. 

3 See commentary on K;T, I, 
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suggests that the first disciple of Kapila was initiated at an age 
when the Indian atmosphere was surcharged with Vedic ritualism. 
The &aiapatha lirahmana mentions one Asuri 1 who Is held there 
as an important teacher of sacrificial performances. But there 
are no data left to us which help to identify the said Asuri with 
the disciple of Kapila. 

Scholars have attempted to trace the origin of Samkhya in the 
Vedas, but so far without any satisfactory result. Paramartha 
in his Chinese version refers to the doctrine which Kapila imparted 
— briefly to Asuri and there we find that in the beginning there was 
tamos and in that tamas, Icsetrajna appeared for the first time. 
Tamas is said to be the Prakrti and ksetrajhci the Purusa. This 
is clear from the following statement of Paramartha* :— 

“Le sage Kapila l’expliquait a Asnri brievement comme suit : ‘Au 
premier commencement il n’y avait que de l’obscurite. Dans 
cette obscurite il y avait un ‘champ de connaissauce’. Ce 
‘champ de connaissance’ etait le Purusa *. Le Purusa existait, 
• mais aucune connaissance n’existait. C’cst pourquoi on appclait 
• (le Purusa ) ‘champ’. Aprcs vinrent 1’evolution ct la modifica¬ 

tion ; anisi naquait la creation primordiple par evolution, 
etc., jusqu’ a la delivrance finale (ka, i)”. 

Mathara and the Jayamahgala also echo the same statement- To 
make the point clearer we quote below the corresponding lines 
' from Maihara and Jay a. \ 

Mathara—uq 

sfaiflsividdd ipwq sr^>fri*, i 

. Jaya—dT*T ‘dR qq 3TT*fajj 

dfarenflfa *3 JPW’ | ffq; qvjRq , 3^1 ( Kii, 70 ). 

1 See, a? — Hatapatha, I. 5. 2. 26. p. 419. 

2 Takakusu—La Sainkhya Karika, p. 147. 

3 See notes of Takakusu ‘obscurite’, ‘tamas’, un des noms de la 
maticre originelle. ‘Connaissance-champ’, semble correspondre a ‘iCsetrajna’, 
un des noms de 1’ Ame. 













As all these commentators in one voice speak (his to bo the 
doctrine of Kapil a, it appears therefore that they might have 
received it from a common source. The idea of this tamtu which 
is regarded here to he the first existing principle, reminds us of 
the NaSMlnja hymn of the fyjmh. 1 where also tamos is held to be 
the only entity that existed in the very beginning of the creation. 
Hut it is difficult to assert whether the tamos of this hymn 
bus been used in such a sense as to convey the idea of the 
pt nl rt i. ni kaviii'kija, Most probably it means dark ness as we 
understand in the ordinary sense of the term. Ktetntpvi is 
conspicuous by its absence in the Vedas. A similar eosmogonkd 
account occurs in the Haitian" >il ! i‘amsad (V. I). ft spooks that 
in the lieginning there was tamos, and it further states how from 
fcwitas came out rajas and from rajas came out saltm. Again, 
it is interesting to note that the same expression also acquaints 
ik with the conception of the fortrajm. Bui this text is regarded 
aw the work of a later period and hence sufficient; weight cannot 
l>e attached to it in discussing (lie origin of the Samkhya systam. 

Borne important result may he obtained from the following 
passage of tiie Egveda — 

ST §W TTORT fWR fji HHMtf l d I 
-H i ikrd H (ifisfi M I 

( I. 1(34. 20. ) 

It speake of the two birds residing in die same trrav One of them 
tastes the sweet p ijip tilti fruit and the other watches it without 
eating. Various commentators have explained it in viuiona ways, 
lint there are such ideas in it as may lx* taken to he the precursors 
of the Samkhy* thought. The two birds in the aforesaid conptet 
correspond to die bu/hlhi and the jmrma of Sfcpihya. Like 
the bird that tastes the pippah. fruit, the bud-din of Sainkhya 

1 mr srrtfoj; *rmrr X 120. 3. 

J —2 
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:ilso reap the harvest of the merit anil demerit acquired by itself. 
The jmriisft is like the second bird—it is the witness, it is not the 
agent, it is indifferent and hence not to be overcome by the action 
of the buddhi though through delusion the achievement of the 
buddhi is ascribed to it- This interpretation of the two birds as 
signifying the fnuhih i and the pnnmi of Sarpkhya is further 
corroborated by tlie account of the Paingirahastja BvaJuuttw' which 
Sankara refers to in his Bhastja on 15. S, 1. 2. 12. Sankara while 
discussing on the individual and the supreme seif also refers to this 
verse in his support. But the opponent urges that this verse 
cannot l>e the subject matter of the individual and the supreme 
self as it has been explained otherwise in the PtithfjiTahaxi/a- 
BrdJim&tyxK la the opinion of this text, the expression c q4U^!i: 

signifies thn tfaMra and stands 

for the jwi (the punisa). This and the jwi axe nothing but 

the buihlhi and the puntm as conceived in the Bumkliya literature. 
This is dear from the very statement of Sufikam who apparently 
to strengthen the version of the opponent states thal xaMm 
!tnd tyetrajJvb as it. is well known denote the aniafykarana and 
the individual self respectively, for the said text itself explains 
them as such— “s&ttv&\s that which dreams and that which is the 
Individual self—the knower, is the k&ctrajna’’. Thus we find that 
even an early authority like the PaintfimJiaztfa-Brafimamt is keen 
to maintain the idea of the buddhi and the individual soul in the 
said Rgvodie verse. Again in B. S. 1. H. 7, Sankara refers to this 
text in the same connection, but names it as Paingi-v^mimK 
The B’rahmctqflA also are found to deal with cosmogony here and 

1 Sec, —'si Hvrfn* * (Ft WjpjTT^nfo^iWFi Rtcra h#, 

^wntirTi-x t 

•mTwMrH *i t*J r *i»41 si5l "1 vift V:—EfTl^t ’It* 

*5*^, ent— 4 =n lAturf-si w 

%TT 5T4 *Tnq wrfrt Ttl^T, u ifcw: ; ^ 

fl?l i 
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the!*, but these cosmogonies! speculations nit, to a great extent 
column Willi ritualistic intent and hence they do not reml 
nuyilung as regard the origin of the Sarjithya thou-ht 


SanMt/a ideas in Ike Upmhwh 

In the upamshaflic speculations, the monistic tone is predo- 
imnanl anti the central interest lies upon the Urnhmm or the 
alwtiK The seers try to find out the ultimate reality in various 
ways and in their discussions we meet with here and there such 
ideas as may he taken to he the four*runncrs of the Ssqakliya thought. 
Sarukliya is a system based upon two distinct principles: omi 
prakrti and the other fiw, and the gem of tins doalMc 
tendency Can he traced even in the monistic speculations of the 
ancient prose Upunisiuk In the Br. Up., (I. ii. r>) we find the idea 
of Iho food and the enter of the food and further it is the purum 
who is mentioned there as the eater of tlio food. Sitpkhya also 
treats prakrii to be the enjoyoil and the pttrusa to he 

the enjoyer (bhokh) and this idea of the 'enjoyer and the enjoyed’ 
lias got a clear resemblance with the idea of'the food and the eater 
of the food as mentioned above. The Kalha Up., explicitly 
mentions ah,tan to 1m the enjoyer ([. iii. 4 .) and both the* 
terms bhoktr and the bhogtja are to be met with in the &et 
Up. (I.12). 

1’hc tjuna theory is another distinct achievement of Sarakhya 
and most probably Satpkbya adopted the idea from the tripartite 
scheme of the Oh. Up. (Vf. 1). The salt! Upanisad boldly declares; 
TLu red colour of the hre is the colour of brilliance, its white 
colour is the colour of water and its black colour is the colour of 
the food. The fire loses its Breness, the modification is but n name, 
the three colours are the reals. So also is the false with the r5y>r, 
(lihhja and the like. The advocates of Saipkhya also explain 
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the universe by pralcrti which is said to have the three gums 
as its constituents and all the objects other than the self are 
only particular formations of the gunas and hence in reality are 
not different from, them JJJTHf Minimi) 

JpncflFT— YogaSutra-bhasya, IV. 13). This is further proved 
by the following verse : 

jjylMi WT R I 

mi dsro STIR II 

which is quoted in the Yogamtra-bhasya (IV. 13.) with the 
remark ‘rim ^ and Vacaspati states this to be 

a verse of the Sastitantra. The verse states that the real 
form of the gunas does not come within the range of vision, what 
does come within visual range is altogether insignificant like 
illusion. Again, it is interesting to observe that the terms lokita 
and sukla as we have pointed out in the tripartite scheme of the 
Ch. Up. also find their place in the verse 3T3TT^T eta of 

the £vd. Up. (IV. 5) where aja stands for the unborn prakrti and 
the three colours most probably refer to the three gunas : redness 
(lohita) taken to be the symbol of rajas, whiteness ( sulcla ) to be 
that of sattva and blackness (fosna) to be that of tamas. This 
we shall discuss in detail in our examination of Svet. Up. The 
term gum is explicitly mentioned for the first time in the &vet, Up., 
and in one place it even mentions the term trigum (V- 7). 

The Samkhya theory of causation {sathar yavajla) is hinted in 
the Ch. Up. (VI. 2. 1-2.) where the theory of existent coming out 
from non-existent is overthrown and the doctrine of one absolute 
real existing in the beginning is maintained. 

Now we come to the categories of Samkhya- The Drahma-sutra 
as well as the Bhasya of Sankara throw some light in finding out 
some of the passages of the Upanisads where Samkhya idea can be 
traced. Samkhya is the cluef opponent of Vedanta. As a result of 
this we find that some of the sutras of Vedanta are directed against 
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Samkhya. The sutra (B. S. 

1-4. 11) also constitutes one of them and it reflects upon a passage 
of the Upanisad where Samkhya—the opponent, is accustomed to 
show his own doctrine. Here Sankara refers to the verse: 


Jifirfer: i 

3TTc*TH (Br. Up., IV. 4. 17) 


where Samkhya finds its doctrine of the twenty-five categories, 
for the expression ^ q^iRT:’ means ‘five’ multiplied by ‘five’ and 
this comes to twenty-five.* 


The term prahrti is conspicuous by its absence in the ancient 
prose Upanisads. But the Br. Up., asserts that in the beginning the 
universe was unevolved (IV. 7) and this idea possesses some similarity 
with the prahrti of Samkhya. For, Samkhya also explains the 
origin of the manifest from the unmanifest, that of the evolved 
from the non-evolvetl. Buddhi, the first evolute of pmkrti 
may be partially treated as vijnana which is referred to here and 
there in the ancient Upanisads. The advocates of Nyaya hold 
jhana to be a synonym of the buddhi, but Samkhya maintains it 
to be a sattvilca modification of the same Ahamkcira as mentioned 

in the expression... 


. ^ c ~ ^ — ,-s^ . —^ 

(Ch. Up. VII. 25.1) tallies to a consi¬ 
derable extent with the Samkhya conception of the same. Alauas 
and sahkalpa are described side by side in the ancient Upanisads 
and are regarded as two separate principles, but Samkhya holds 
sankaZpa to lx? the function of the mind. The ten oigans 
along with their respective functions are referred to in the Br. 
Up., II. 4. 11 and IV. 5. 12. The ancient Upanisads do not men- 


1 See,-- 

i arfaq; twwttt:’ qw^iftwisqu «r#, qwsiKsq- 

q ^ qw: qwmmf: ; erqi ^ qarftsrfo*n?qqr qrq^: 

=q Hi^: I.qiR 

sRRifWR,— Sahkara-bhasya, L iv. 11. 
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tiHjJi the itinmutra^t but thu word tikiUam&tra occurs in the l£ims. 
Up. TIL 5; find it is difficult to ascertain whether Hie tnnmdlr,/. doc¬ 
trine is adumbrated there, The Pro&iu Upaniijiid speaks of jtrlkivi 
and iirthivimalra, a$ni and apomafoa eta. (IV, 8.) and thereby 
it hints on the iana^ra doctrine, but it is not regarded to be so old 
;w the other prose Upaoisnds, vh, the Cfhjndogya, Brlwdaranyoka, 
Aitareya, Tiiittiriya and Kuusitakt. The Mbh. also in its 
exposition of the Satpkhya doctrine docs not generally speak of 
tlie tun indtrus and mentions the live sense-objects io their 
place. This fact indicates that the Uwmatm theory is a later 
mollification of the Smitkhyu system. The five sense-objects viz, 
the aid'da, sjtarm etc. are referred to in the Br. Up, {[L 4-. 11 and 
IV. 5. 12), The expression £ q*t wpTTR WjKHW ami 

ol Aitareya Up, (V. 3) contains dear reference to the 
five gross elements. 

The Prawns Upamfiad which con he regarded at the head uf the 
sound stage of the prose Upanisuds furnishes in IV. 8 with a 
list of numerous entities, both physical and psychical It contains 
the five gross element* together with their subtle forms, the ten 
organs, mind, intellect, individuation, thought, light and the 
breath. It is interesting to observe that except the last named 
three entities, the remaining twenty-three constitute the different 
' categories of S&mkhya. PrakHi is excluded from the list. With 
regard to the hist three entities we may say that ‘thought' (eif/a) 
holds a very important pirns* in the Yoga system. But it has got 
no separate existence apart from the mind, individuation and the 
intellect. With regard to ‘tight' the Upon!**! speaks 'illumination’ 
to la: its function, But the classical tjfimkhya does not hold ‘light’ 
to lie u separate category and illumination i 3 regarded us the 
function of tlm quality of xnltm ( TJrti ^ u+fti* kii, 11), Breath 
is said to I x the common function of all the organs (w*n?qf 
3FT3- ’4’^. kii, 29). Hie infect also speaks 

of the five breathe in thu mini Again these five vital 
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breaths find an important place in some of the treatises of the 
rtneienl Samkhya teachers and this we intend to discuss later on. 
But die tone of the ITpanisad is everywhere vedantic ami no 
where it offers any clue which helps to point out the existence of 
Samkhya as a different system, 

Fm- the first time in the TJpaiu§adic speculations, dear reference 
to some Samkhya tenets is to he found in the Katka, which though 
not so old as the ancient prose Upmiaftds* that we have already 
examined still deserves to he regarded as the foremost of the second 
stage of the metrical Upanmds. Tn I. iii. 10-tl, it \h stated that 
beyond the senses there are the objects, beyond the objects there 
is the mind, beyond the mind there is the intellect, beyond the 
intellect there is the great self, beyond the great there ia the 
nncvolvcd, heyond the Uti evolved there is die paru&T, Beyond (he 
jMirnm there is nothing ; it is the termination, it is the highest goal. 
These two verses not only apeak of the Siimkhya categories, but it is 
interesting to observe that the categories are mentioned according 
to their graded lidrarehy. This doctrine differs in some respect 
with the classical Saipkhyn ; for the objects are regarded as higher 
than the senses, egoism is ignored, foddhi and mahun-atman 
arc treated as two separate principles wlicfre as in the classical 
Sflmkhya Timhun sfanan is described as a synonym of the huMhi 
Tiic same doctrine with some modifications is again repealed in * 
the Kaijni, Tf. iii, 7-8 which has every possibility of being regarded 
as a later addition and there it is found that ‘beyond the seascs 
is the mind, beyond the mind is the highest siUlm, higher than 
the saliva is the great self, higher than the great is the highest 
nncvolved. Beyond the unevolvcd is the pnmm — rdl-jMryading 
and without any distinctive mark, by knowing whom the being 
is liberated and attains to immortality', Here mind is ltgnrdod 
as greater than the senses and not than the objects as were previously 


i Mwt'probably, Lh« Pr<T$m is not Older tlian the 
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done. Egoism is still ignored. Sattva which takes the place of 
biuldhi is still regarded as a separate entity from the mah&n atmaa, 
but in the classical Samkhya sattva , buddki and mahaii atman are 
regarded as synonyms. 1 The epithet alinga is given to purusa 
but in the Yogasutra-bhasya (II. 19) it is regarded as an attribute 
of the pralcrti. 

In B. S. 1.1. 5. asabda is refuted to be the ultimate 

cause and here Sankara in his bhasya treats asabda to be a 
synonym of pradhana which is held by the Samkhya to be the 
cause of the universe. But asabda as a synonym of pradhana 
is not to be found in the school of Samkhya as represented by 
the A aril'a and its commentators. But we find the term occurring 
in the expression etc. of the Katha (I. 3. 15)- 

Further in his Bhasya on UWIFi; (B. S, I. 4. 5) 

Sankara quotes this very Katha verse where Samkhya the 
opponent, finds pradhana as the object of knowledge ( ). 

The Tattvasamasa-sutravrtti * which is the oldest among the 
existing commentaries on the Tattvasamasa-sutra, refers to the 
following verse in connection with the definition of ‘pradhana : 

■ ’TOT Rc 4 WT^rfiprqj 

|| 

But it i> ^nothing but the Katha-verse as already referred to and 
^ Hne of the Katha is replaced by the 

line Moreover the Katha-line ‘3WI<JW 

clearly speaks of the pradhana ; for pradhana is also 
without any beginning o r end and it is higher than the mahat, 

1 See,”*JTfrra Yoga-sutra 

Bhasya, II. 19. 

2 It is also called Krama-dipiku. 

3 See the Sutra , £ argt 5Tf^r:’ t 
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These facts tend to show that a definite idea of pndh&a is 
maintained in the /fiz/fta-yerso. 

1 he first book of the Katha (r. i-JH) which is decidedly older 
,an the se ^° n<1 ’ Aviates from the method as followed in the ancient 
prose l pamsads. Brahman forms the main subject of investiga¬ 
tion in them and the seers in order to find it out search it even 
in various psychical and physical entities. But here the syllable 
,s re 2 ;mle(l as brahman (r. ii. 15-10) and the central interest 
jes upon finding out the self. Moreover, an effort is made here for 
the first time to differentiate it from the physical body which is a 
peculiar feature of the classical Samkhya. This is evident from 
the verses where the self is described as ‘unborn, eternal, everlasting; 
ancient, it is not slain, though the body is slain’ (I. ii. 18) ; 
if the slayer thinks that he slays, if the slain thinks that be is 
slain, they do not understand ; for this one does not slay, nor is 
that one slain’ (I. ii. 19); ‘the self as bodiless within the 
bodies, as unchanging among the changing things’ (I. ii. 22) etc. 

The Bkagavcul-gUa in its second chapter throws further light 
on the point. Arjuna is perplexed and in course of dispelling bis 
ignorance, the Lord vividly describes the characteristic of the soul 
anti at the same time is very keen to differentiate it from the 
physical body. Thus, states the Lord: ‘the soul is unborn, 
unchangeable, eternal and ancient; it is not slain upon the body * 
being skin’; (II. 19 ); ‘it is incapable of being cut, burnt drenched 
oi dried up ; ‘it is unchangeable, all pervading, stable, firm and 
eternal’ (II. 24). It is interesting to notice in this connection that 
t le Kalha-y, erses I. ii. 18-19 are almost taken verbatim in the Gita, 

II. 19-20. Thus we find that the teaching of the particular 
section of the Gita and the Katha is similar. But in the Gita 
the Lord states that His answer to Arjuna proceeds from 
tlie standpoint of Samkhya (II. 39); where as the term 
►-umkhya is not explicitly mentioned anywhere in the Katha, 

J—3 
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though yoga finds Its place here and (here. In I. ii. 12 
of the Kaiha, it is stntcd that the highest object of attainment is 
to be recognised by ‘uUnjolutu-ijfiijif, but the sense of the expression 
as offered by the commentators does not worn to ho convincing* 
Tu IT* iii. 1 l t yoga is described ns tho firm concentration of the 
senses; hut the explanation of wlhylLlrtiu is still ignored* Towards 
the end it is mentioned that Naclketau became Free from passion 
and death and obtained brahman by reviving this knowledge 
ns well ns the entire rales of yoga ; thus it will lie with another 
also who knows nilhyatma (II, iii. 18). Hence it is evident that 
the Koifiit emphasises upon ft<lhifafm(i~ridya and yoga as the 
means of apprehending the supreme reality. This being the case, 
the expression adhijUltua-ttoga of I. ii. 12 mrty he treated as u 
draiidr* compound meaning thereby adhjcdmt and yoga. Now, 
what does this adliyaima mean ? The Kalita only speaks 
t!us in be a sort of knowledge ( ferriRi #rFmr-I *d^TI. iii. IS) 
and in the (}%t&, the Lord declares Himself to lie the adhyalnia* 
lU'hja among the vidyas while proclaiming His own glory." 1 But the 
meaning of the term is not still clear. Literally adliifatma means 
f relating to self and hence adhy&tma-ritlya means hseif-knowletlge/ 
The Mbli. throws further light on the point. Tn the mokfiadhai-ma 
section of the tirclveth book, some chapters are found to deal with 
. cuthjtatjiw*, but tin' evpbiiiiition of nUiy/Unm. ns found in those 
chapters contain nothing but the principal tenets of Satpkhya. 
Further in XII, 351. 0, tire sage Kapihi is said to have expounded 
lus doctrine on the basis of ddhymma*. In XII, BIO. 10, 

white explaining Smpkkya, Yftjitnvnlkyu also slates that those who 

1 fWd *tx: , if. Gita } x. S3. 

2 Vide chapters ] 94, 247 find 285. 

wt^rr^ptirfs a 
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contemplate upon adhyatma speak of eight kinds of praJcrti'. Hence 
it appears that the knowledge which does not differ from that of 
Samkhya was maintained as the adhyatma-vidya in the ancient 
philosophical circle. Further, Br. Up. in IV. 5. 11, furnishes 
with a list of the numerous sources of knowledge 3 and in this 
list Vulya and Upmisad are enumerated side by side with the 
Ryveda, Yajurveda etc. This Vidyci must be different from the 
Upanisads, otherwise there is no necessity of reading them separately. 
But in the absence of sufficient data the relation of this Vulya 
with the adhyatma-vulyci cannot be definitely ascertained. 

It has been already pointed out that the earlier portion of 
the Katha is to a great extent saturated with Samkhya ideas 
and further we have trifcd to show that adhyatma does not differ 
from Samkhya. Taking all these points into consideration 
we hope^ that it may not be unjustified to call the first book 
of the Katha which comprises the first three chapters to be an 
Upanisad of the earliest Samkhya school. 


The £vet. up. explicitly mentions the term ‘Samkhya’ (VI 13) 
as well as the name of the seer Kapila (V. 2) who is held to be 
the reputed propounder of the Samkhya thought. It also furnishes 
us with an account of Samkhya, much more‘developed than what 
we have noticed in the hatha. For instance, the series of numbers 
as are found in the following verses may be interpreted as the. 
enumeration of principles common to the Samkhya system : 


Hfri 4)^5i|TTt | 

q^nofffjT | 

q^iqxTT' || ([ 4.5) 


2 See, wr Hnrlfrs^fww- 

grm fen 
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The expression dfomewitw literally means (lie wheel with 
one cimimferencG ami this perhaps moans the wheel of metem- 
jwychosi*, for the simile of the wheel is applied in this connection 
here and there in die Siupkhya-yoga literature', It may even 
mean the wheel of brahman as the commentator suggests, foe 
a Hitfe after we come across the expression % , i*hvtwcixkm'*. The 
brahman is also read as the synonym of prafati by some ancient 
commentators of HaJjikliya". TrivAam stands for the three gunas. 
Sod'tsantam refers to the sixteen rlkam H ( morlifiralions} of 
Brimhliva and they arc the ten organs, nunnus and the five 
grass dements ; but in the Samkhyu accounts of the Mbh r and the 
GaraliiX-xasnhita the five objects of the senses arc mentioned as 
mod ideations and these sense-objects are ’maintained as the out¬ 
come of the gross elements. ^atardhSram means the fifty spokes 
and they refer to the fifty psychic states ■ 4 the biukfhi 1 * 3 4 . These 
arc the five kinds of error, the twenty-eight kinds of iiilirmitv, nine 
kinds of contentment and tlie eight kinds of perfection. VimirtU- 
priitijara?t]iih—th.e twenty cmunler spokes stand for this ten 
organs and their functions. Jjtfakaik Fodhhik means the six sets 
Of eight and they probably refer to ( 1 ) the eight-fold pmh-li 
(pra/jvi, bwMki) uhamkara and the five subtle-elcmcnts or m the 
o[iiuion of the and 1 iit’ttkt!, the five elements ; for these texts 
do u. I speak of the Ian-mat fix), ( 2 ) the eight modifications of the 
Ini-hUu (righteous:less, knowledge, renunciation, i>nucv and their 
oppo?ites), ( 8 ) tlie eight perfections (kft, 47 ), ( 4 ) die eight-fold 
ihiim-Sfii-tjit (ka, 53 ), (o)and (Ij) the eight-fold tannin mid vwha (ka, 
IS). Iieshlcft these, in the we find the eight sub-divisions 

1 See Yoifwffitm ,bhfiyya, W, 11. 

~ int &n L ny, #J i. C, 

3 Vide commentaries of Mathara, Pummartha and Gauda 

qji ha vita 2k. 

4 See h\ 45 




of ijmja and furl her A£vagho$» in his Budflka-t ai ila, and Carafot 
m Ws medical treatise mention another group .of eight which causes 
Uj bind the self. This group is emu im era ted and explained by 
tliem in connection with their brief exposition of Sumkliya’. Under 
these circumstances it is difficult to ascertain the particular sols of 
eight which were meant by the seer of the TJpamead, The ex¬ 
pression vihamita&a-pwm. probably refers to the [wahli which 
also assumes manifold forms like an actress and thus binds the 
Trimarga-bh&liim— posting three Muds of pith and those 
pnihs probably refer to the three kind* of emancipation as 
mentioned in the Tatf ni-mm^a- (TS.). The said text also men¬ 
tions other different sets of three—such as (lie three typs of sorrow, 
the three types of bondage etc.' 1 and the expression under discus¬ 
sion may even mean any one of these groups. But it should not he 
confounded with trirHam. which refers to the three g.uian as has 
already |>een discussed. Tt may even refer to the three entities— 
the eojoyer, the object of enjoyment and tin- director ns mentioned 
in the text (L 12). Further, A.<v«gbo$a mentions another group of 
three under whose influence the soul travels in the cycle of metem¬ 
psychosis and this group comprises ‘ignorance, action and 
hankering 71 . The explosion dvininiUtaika^mham h difficult to 
interpret. Literally it means (the cycle) '‘having one delusion 
up the result of two.’ Thu commentator here speaks of the f merit 
and demerit' or 'happfoes and misery’ as the two. Though ' 
these two are certainly the causes of rebirth, they cannot I* 

1 i 

sri^Wig^rr^r s^rwr^ira: h > Jfmhihturanlu, xil. 24. 

and srfftr:, httf 

. . . w ^rtrorfctMit, Curaka on v. 12. 

2 nttfd, T«. 20, 

3 ‘ftR* $:m\ ‘faRdt a*: 1 , 22 and 1 ff, 

4 ^ V^tt: Huddhn-thxnid } xii. 23, 
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maintained as the cause of delusion. Perhaps the expression 
refers to the identity of the buddhi and the purusa which brings 
forth delusion and as a result of which the individual soul fails to 
free itself from the realm of the prahrti. 

Let us now turn our attention to the second verse. Here the 
subject matter of discussion is ignorance ( avidya ) and it is 
compared to a river. The water consisting of the five streams 
(pancasrotas) probably refers to the five objects of the senses, for 
we meet with the expression visaya-srotas here and there in 
the Samkhya-yoga literature 1 . The five springs (panca-yoni), five 
breaths ( panca-prana ) and the five kinds of determination (pahea- 
bxuldhi) are mentioned in the TS~. The expression panca-buddhi 
may even refer to the five organs of sense which are called 
buddhindriyas in the Samkhya literature. The five whirl-pools 
( pancavarta ) probably stand for the five dosas which as we 
know from the statement of the Mbh. were admitted by the 
followers of Kapila. 3 The five-fold miseries (; panca-duhkha ) 
are those which are experinced in earning, saving, spending, attach¬ 
ment and killing 1 . They may even refer to the five-fold Mesas of 

1 See f^q’zrwtcT: YoyasTitra-bJiasya, I. 12 ; 

also compare ’m and Mbh. 

xii. 2IS. 10-11. 1'urtlier, YuktidipUcci quotes a fragment from 

* an old work upon Samkhya with the remark and there 

the expression has been used to mean the five 

kinds of viparyaya of the karika 47, ( see, p. 152. 12 ). Hence it 
is difficult to ascertain precisely the sense of the expression panca - 
srotas. 

2 See 7’**., ‘va and 

3 f qs? sr*ft a41P> g|: i 

nmr: Sift*!: sMl: ^ Jf/,/ K ^ 301 54. 

4 Cf- r-sjq- Tattva> 
kaumudl on ka, 50. 


* 
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the Yoga-sutraS The term ldesa in its technical sense is found 
even in the ancient Buddhist texts. The SastUantra list of the 
Ahirbyudhna also speaks of duhlha-kanda*. The Ts. mentions 
only three types of miseries. Pancasadhhedam stands for the fifty 
psychic states of the buddhi as we have already mentioned in 
course of examining the previous verse. Panca-parva refers to 
the five-fold ignorance and in his commentary on the ka- 47, 
^ acaspati attributes the expression ‘pancaparva avidya’ to Varsa- 
ganya. 3 4 This is further corroborated by the statement of Asvoghosa 
who also in his Buddha-carita refers to the five-fold ignorance 2 / 1 

We have tried to read the tenets of Samkhya in the two 
verses, but scholars may differ from us in certain points. 
But terms and expressions of these Svet. verses discussed above at 
once remind us of the doctrine of Samkhya. Even the commentators 
who are strictly Vedantists explain some of the expressions, such as 
sodasdntam, satardharam etc. in the light of Samkhya ; for they 
cannot be explained otherwise. Hence it appears that the seer of 
the Upanisad lias referred in these verses to the principal tenets of 
Samkhya. Johnston has examined these two verses in detail 
m his paper on ‘Some Samkhya and Yoga conceptions of the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad’ 5 ; but in some cases *1 have trietl to offer 
different interpretation. 


1 ^ ‘^rsf^-oqtqrfcm^r: Yogasutra, ii. 3., also see 

qsr ^ of the SasH-tantra list of the Ahirbyudhua-sam- 
hita, xii. 25. 


2 q^’, x ii. 27. 

3 am qq ‘qsmr adW stm. Tattvarkaumudi on 
la, 47. 


4 f? ftsra: q<mi Buddha-carita, xii. 33. 

5 J. R. A. S., 1930, pp. 855-878. 
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Tiie conception of the prdkrfi of Stiitikhya is ctettiuoed in the 
verse iijfitn ''khm utc, (i'n7. £V*5). Speaking in a broad way, it means 
one she-gnat with llirtH* tnlouvs, red, white and black anil \mn Hieing 
many oilspring of its own form. Tlwre is one lie-goat that oujoyes 
her in love ami tin? other he-goat forsakes lier whom it lias enjoyed 
Tiie underlying idea is this: the one shc-gont is nothing but 
tin 1 i^ulyli, for Siimkltya also In ilds it to be nnc nnd unhorn 
Else where also the [ panisad mentions the term aja which ns it is 
clear from the context stand? for the pralyti, for sbe-gout does not 
form tlit# subject matter of discussion anywhere. Again, piyijMi, ns 
it is well known, has the three ytcn&tas its constituents and they are 
represented in the said verse by the three colours- red, wlute and 
black. In Uie also redness is held to he the symbol of 

w hiteness to be that of,*a/ft.virand blackness to be that of taitw*. 
in tire opinion of Sfomkliy* pmfali with its three gttnnf r goes OH 
changing in every moment resulting in Innumerable modification* 
which arc the particular formations of the gums of the pralyti and 
in fact do not diHer 1 n un them. 1 Hence the unborn praMi also 
is said to be producing many offsprings of its own form. In the 
second hemistich, the lie-goat is the pitrttm ; for it is also held 
to l>c <yn {unborn). The term u/7? in this sense may be traced 
even in the Vetlis. The expression ‘3f speaks 

of the jwwho is not yet I i bum ted f mm the fetters of praht i 
aurl g^WriTWFSrti:" sign! lies the other prnita who is 

liberated nnd is thus free from the yoke of the pvakrtL The 
Upnnigwi elsewhere explicitly mentions the terms prafyti and 
2 >m<lh<itta (IV- 10, VI. 1(J). The term giiiyi also finds its place here 
and there and in one place it is interesting to observe that the term 
trigum is even mentioned (V. 7). But the specific names of 
the ipr-iyt* as snttni,, raja# and tamnx do not omir until in the 
Jfii iti'iipdni i f I. o, A . Li). Besides these, tlm .(rtf. Up. mentions such 


i Sw p, 12, 





other terms as have got a very distinct place In the Ssmkhya !W 
ture. For instance, we find term ami expressions like' r qatofr 
ryahtu (I, 3), jna (L If), VT. 2 and 17), MuMa and bk m & ,1 m 

(VI. 5) etc Farther, it does not ignore the 
"**"* wf thr « Kapita who is held to l> e the reputed propounder of 
^toikhya. Mom interesting is to observe, that it mentions the term 
rtlong with 'Yqga’ for the first time and expressly 
^lggesLs them to be the means of attaining to the supreme reality. 
From these farts, the £reL /'p, appears to be the Upanisml of the 
.imkliya school, But a careful examination of the entire text 
lvv< ’ ftlf! some doctrine# whic h are distinctively Vcdnntie and warns 
us not to treat them as Satpkhya. 

The enquiry begins with brahman' and the classical SsnUzbya 

T* not ■*“* of auct ™ Emphasis is laid upon the three 

principles : the enjoyer, the object of enjoyment and the director 
whoso knowledge brings about Won a a. 8 In the classical Sfimfchyu 
mopuruw b billed the ^njoyer imd pmkrti to !xr tlm object of 

enjoyment ; hut the advocates of Sflipkhya generally hold pi-nty/i 
to !h> independent and hence discards the idea of a separate 
directory Again in the* classical Samkhva pmusit is held to 
be the jna, the knewer ; hut here we find the Juu to lie the lord. 

In another place /hi is taken «s an epithet to the supreme 
being, wild is the maker of everything who knows all, who is self- 
eausod ( * frm. VI, Hi ) etc. But the pa mg* * 

in the classical Ssmkhya is never maintained ns the maker of 
anything. 

Again, though this f pan f sad us wo have previously remarked 
is so much saturated with the Somkhya ideas, yet absolute monism 
Js maintained everywhere. One supreme being is emphasised in 
untl through the L pani$nd and the independence of piwhrti is 


f ft «5K»t *T51.-j. f. 

2 whtn qftsmr wm wl al# I. 12, 

V—4 
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emphatically denied. The supreme being in maintained us the 
lord of the pvadhaiua and kaetrajfat ; be Es the lord of the 
gttnati ( VT. Iti), be directs the (/ona* to perform their function* 
(spiral *Pj V. 5 ), his knowledge, power 

and action are inherent (VI- 8 '. He is the generator of the sage 
Kapihi, he beholds him horn and transmits knowledge to him 
for ihe first time (V. 9> i hilt the classical Scinikhya always main¬ 
tains him to be the first among the wise and holds his knowledge 
to lie innate. Xol only this, the Tpamsad in one place even 
tfiscards the separate existence of the prulrti and freaks thin to 
tie art illusion ; the grout lord is the magician and he eieatos the 
universe* his self-power is enveloped in his own gnifia. Until 
is ennous to notice that the l pnmsnd suggests Srupkhya and Yoga 
ns the means of apprehending the supreme lord. Now the question 
arises, whether the I T pimisad speaks of a different school of 
Sanikhyn other limn what is represented in the KTn'il-ti of 
I^vnrukrspjx or it makes an attempt to reconcile the conflicting 
doctrines of the Samkhyrt and the Vedanta. 

With regard lo the first alternative, we may say that Saipkhyn 
underwent doctrinal changes In its different stages of growth. This 
point we intend to disenss in detail later on, lfthis !>e the case, 
then it would not bo proper to hold what does not tally with the 
Karila of ISvaratrsm is not fchimkhya at all, Now in our 
Upanlsad ihe enquiry begins with brahman which jg ignored 
in the Karil ti. But elsewhere In the brief exposition of Samkhyn 
wo find that hynhtnit.it. is not ignored and a place is assigned 
to it. In the MIL, Asuri in the assembly of the followers of 
Kapila found to explain h w hitum who is one and i in mil table 
mid seen in diverse forms. 1 ,\ Kempt is made to explain 

1 ^ IT® I 

Mbh. yii. gut, u, 
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bywftWM/H- even in the •h(iit(ikii“Pan’‘i^ikli a, episode.‘ A^vaghosn 
as well ns Caraka in their brief exposition of thu FSrpkhya 
speik hmh i mn to i^e the ultimate stage 3 . Caraka else where uses 
the term in the sense of the inner self' and in this sense it is also 
used in a verse as quoted by tlw author of the Yaga hlt&stja from 
some ancient SanMya or Togo, treatise. There we find that ‘the 
cave in which the eternal bmfmuui rests is the modification of the 
Imdiihi which doe* not look different from it, thus the sages point 
it out**. Prabhskara in his Ur hah states the advocates of 
Samkhyn to l>e the knowers of brahma w\ Even BhojarSja in 
hi> commentary un I he l an treats the Binikh vaites to lie 

faStoUarbrahmavartiiuP* Some important light is thrown upon 
the point by the Akirht/iidJma-mmhita of the panmrai.ru school 
which supplies us witli a list of the sixty different topu* of the 
Smimdra, the first systematic treatise on Samkkya ; and it is 

1 w riht ^ ins ^ wf^’ 5 Mhh t xii. 221. 18 

(Bouthern recension). 

2 ‘wq. q<ti ti^r ftfNr i 

(fr 3?qtn; 'fi'fqfe u’ Uaihlha-earitit t xii, Go. 

also '»*: qi. *jmc*n *tq5ns# * 

Wsre to w ftnftj Caraka ou &arira, i. 99. 
&qtq t>n*d * 

'TO fkfivr w«ri%: v. 10. 

3 fc «* SFWw *Rrfr _nnwattmT’, ibbl, v. 34- 

4 *wttt *reqf st^t i 

n* ) 'ntjfimi j■, >-bhTvajit } iv. 22. 

*TT?magq?rcTPnr vft Brhatt, T. 1. 5, p. 120, 

ti iv. 22 and also *ri’A<ti*t^r 

j htim m i itwt«wMM taflftwy, iv. 23. 
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curious to notice that the first topic of the Kaslitanira constitutes 
that of the brahman. 1 From these evidences it appears that the 
pre-karika Samkhya did not ignore brahman. But it is difficult to 
determine precisely the sense of the term ; for we find it some- 
where used in the sense of one universal soul, somewhere it is 
identified with the stage of liberation and elsewhere it means the 
inner self. 

Though the term brahman is conspicuous by its absence in 
the Kaiila, yet the early commentators do not leave it untouched. 
Yuktidlpika, the newly discovered commentary on the Samkhya- 
liarika states brahman to be the ultimate stage. 8 Paramartha, 
Mat ha 1 a and Gaudapada hold the term to be a synonym of prakrti 
( Ka. -2 )• But elsewhere Mathara mentions Samkhya as imparting 
the knowledge of brahman. 0 

Then comes the question of the director. Our Upanisad 
insists upon three principles : the enjoyer, the object of enjoyment 
and the director (1.12). But the school of Samkhya as represented 
in the Kuril® and its commentaries does nowhere speak of any 
director of the prakrti or purusa, for prakrti is regarded as indepen¬ 
dent and functions out of its own accord for the liberation of the 
purusa (Ka. 57) and hence it does not require any separate director. 
Thus it appears that our Upanisad intends to speak of the theistic 
school of Samkhya, otherwise there is no necessity of introducing 
the director. 

Patanjali in his Yoga-sutra speaks of Isvara ( I. 24 ), but 
neither in the mtra nor in the bhasya this isvara is maintained as 


1 'aw* g fdtt S**nff &C—Ahirbyudhw, XU. 20. 

2 *3* 'rt *rsr gwrejprepre res:, p. ] 73 ; urnrmt... 

q* p. 129 ; p. 113. 

3 Mathara on Ka. 1, p. 2. 
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the director. Bhojaraja in his commentary on the Yoga-sulra states 
that tlie conjunction of the prahii and jmmsa cannot happen 
without the will of Is vara, 1 but sufficient weight cannot be attached 
to his version as he is not regarded as a very early authority on 
the subject. Haribhadra also in his f}a<f&arsana-sarrtuccai/a 
speaks of a school of Samkhya which admits uvara,- but the 
function of this wvara is not distinctly stated by him anywhere, 
feantaraksita in his 7 attva-samgraha acquaints us with a school of 
Samkhya which insists upon the joint activity of' the pralirli and 
Isvai a in the matter of creation. ,f This is further hinted in a vtitra 
which Kamalaiila quotes in the introduction to his commentary on 
the T attva-samgraha and ascribes it to the lord Buddha * The 
said mtra. which criticises the theory of causation of other teachers 
urges : ‘the sprout does not come out of itself, nor it is created by 
both prakrti and tsvara nor it is created by God, nor it is evolved 
fiorn p'i ciArti etc. The bucldhist sutvas in their sanskritised form 
though not so ancient as the Pali canons, yet cannot be placed very 
latei than the fust century A. 1). From this it appears that there 
had been a school of Samkhya as early as the beginning of the 
Christian era which maintained both prafoii and Its vara as the 
cause of creation- But our Upanisad is not still content. It speaks 
that the power of the Lord is supreme ( VI- 8. ) and in another 
place, it is stated that the self - power of the Lord is enveloped in its 
own ffitsyis (I- oj and hence it does not intend to ofler a prominent 

1 j g4. 

2 %r^ir fttforcr: SI. Bo, p. 32. 

srf^t Hfta n* Tattva-samgraha, p. 58. 

Kamala^lla’s commen¬ 
tary, p. 11. 
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plum- to ihe pi'nlrti. But in the classical Sarrikhya, tin: indi pendr nt 
jitulqii itself is hehl to lie the power. In tin* fystjt’i utm list also 
power forms u distinct item* and elsewhere in the AUirbj/udAna^ 
jiralrti itself i- regarded as the power. 4 fSot only this, the 
[Tpanisad explicitly mentions pmhrti to lx? an illusion and tin.' 
Surest Lord as the magician 15 and thereby it intends to ignore the 
separate existence of the prakrti. 

But we are not inclined to believe in such a school of 
SslHiiliya as treats -pmki't-i to he an illusion or as the self-power of 
the supreme deity and thereby goes to deny its separate existence. 
Whatever he the manifold schools of Ssnikhyo, it always insists 
upon the independent existence of pr ilrli and if it is disregarded 
it merger into Vedfinta. Then# is it an attempt on the part of the 

I'p. lo reconcile the conflicting views of the tfamkhyu and 
the Vedanta ? 

Some satisfactory results may be obtained if we compare some 
portions of the Knilta with the &vct> The first three chapters of 
the Kalita which comprise the first book emphasise upon the 
yttnm. It i- held as higher than the unevolved, there is nothing 
higher than this, it is the highest consummation, it is the supreme 
goal 11- Hi. It). The*central interest lies in finding it out- There 
is no tinge of any supreme deity as the lord or as the director. 

' In one verse only it is stated that the peraon who is without any 
desire or free from grief realises the majesty of the self by the grace 
of the creator (T. ii- -0). Except this# nowhere wo meet with any 
such expression as speaks of any creator or supreme king other 


1 Hoe, Ahirbtfadhm, 

XU. 20. 

2 *vn ihH Vf, if,. 

3 ‘vumji a%*nX Svei. IV. 10, 
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fan the self. But this very Terse is also found in fa £wt. /•>. 
(IIT. £|>) and we shall not be mi justified in holding the said verse 
which suddenly appears in tbo hatha without Iwsring any important 
relation with the preceding verses, to la an interpolation to it. 
Otherwise the verst* whirh calls the purtm to be the highest 
eon sum i nation become? useless. 

The second book of the K>*th> (II. i-iii) which seems to be u 
later addition emphatically disunite the idea of many realities 
( ^ Hi. ll). The said book emphasises upon one 

universal soul win* though manifests himself in different bodies 
vet transcends ihern. Must as one fire, after it lias entered the 
world, 1 hough one becomes different according to whatever it bums: 
so also the one self which is the inner self of every being becomes 
different according to whatever it enters and exists also without’ 
(H ii* D). < As the sun, the eye of the whole world is not conta¬ 
minated hy flic external impurities soon by the eyes, thus the one 
self within all brings is never contaminated by the misery of the 
world, being him* cl I without ill ii- bl). But even ibis uni versa I 
soul is not stated as the agent, I > also speaks elsewhere 

the mr*m to lie infinite, assuming all forms and inactive fatomjyRW 
grw, I. Si) ; it is one hidden in alMidngs, nil pervading, 
fa self within all beings, watching overall works, dwelling in all 
beings, I ho witness, the pereriver, the only one and free from- 
qualities (VI. 11). 

Further, towards the end of the Katha, II* ii, all the vei-c* 
contain fa conception of one universal soul and it is interesting 
to notice that some of these verses also find their place in the 
fyet.Vtu The verse D. U* 15 of the ffiiffei is rend verbatim in 
the f. T p. t VI. 14. The two verses IL ii, 12-13 of fa KatU 
art* also m& in the f>*, VI. 12-13 with some variants in 
reading and thin fact deserves special attention. The reading of 
the Katha is : 
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^ ?TWTT?rTTTcqT ^ ^ 3|*TT 3: I 

qkT^qf SIP** ?M>q i 4J | ^5 || 
Hc4k>PlcMMi =#rRJ??RRT^r ^fjTT *Tt fqSMlfd I 
d^IrH^T tiUltrhi 5Tlf^T: STPprt ^rf^qrqjl ^ || 

It is apparent that the second hemistich of the previous verse is 
almost repeated in the subsequent one. The first verse as well as 
the first hemistich of the second verse are read in the &vet. Up. 
with a slight variation in reading, but the second hemistich of 
the second verse is entirely replaced by the line fTT^T- 

4bllRw^[ sTTr^T H g^lrl which suggests Samkhya and 

Yoga as the means of apprehending the supreme reality, but the 
Kiilha ( I. ii. 12) suggests adhyatma-yoga in their stead. We quote 
below the following verses for the sake of critical examination. 

* ni^g grFiq i 

jt?wt ii (Katha, I. ii. 12) 

ftcqtsftcqHT ^TT f^TTPf I 

^TcHPi 4kl^TT ?TTf?rT: | (Katha, Il.ii. 13) 

Mrd) IHc^Hf ^^»T5fa»TT»niH5 qrfHT 4) f*W/«nfri 'FWPl, I 

ti'rcwfrllffcHI&i ITTc^T ^ || ( 6vet, VI. 13 ) 

These verses refer to the supreme reality, the means to attain 
it and the result to be obtained therefrom. The second verse only 
does not speak of the means ; the result is the same, more or less 
everywhere. In one case adhyatma-yoga is suggested as the means 
and in another case ‘Samkhya-yoga’ constitutes the same. 
A ill 1 if at ma-yoga does not differ from 'Samkliya-yoga’ as we have 
already discussed.* But the supreme reality varies everywhere. 
Pur urn is the central figure in the first book of the Katha and this 
pumsa does not differ from the individual soul as we have already 


1 See above, pp. 18-19, 














tried to show. Here also the fWfi nf the first verse who i* to lie 
apprehended hy the rf-'WyShn-rtis the p'rnr&i as is evident from 
tin 1 contest, Further, the ex pres? tun ?ASi(spi 4 ul 11 it: Jlrst verse 
reminds us nf :j ipintntim in the Yopt^thn-bhafi/n' where also 
ihe eternal bra htnvit i> said to have got hi* residence in Hie wive. 
This cave is the function of the ImHhi which docs not 
hxik dUforent from the hruhtmiH. The inner self is meant here hy 
the term hrahmau and hence it is not different from the /mnmt. 
In die second place, one universal soul who is the inner 
self of every individual is the supreme reality- But with 
regard to the third case. il is something else which excels even the 
universal soul. Though the first hemistich is almost common with 
the preceding verse, yet the conception of (he deity (dero) who is 
resorted to to be the cause (tatkaranam) is something else us is 
evident from the other passages of the Ip, This dee a is the 
supreme lord of the lords (VI. 7) ; ho is the maker of every¬ 
thing, he is the lord of the prudlBnii, the guqat 

( VI, 10 ) ; he first creates Ant A twin nnd delivers the Vedns unto 
him ( VI. IS ). But SSmkhya cannot enter tain the conception of 
such a dev<i in its philosophy. The fact is this that the £vet. Up. 
attempts to synthesise the Saint hyu wiih the \ edantn with the 
result that the Veduntic idea remains predominant and the SiPnkliya 
conception is undermined. Again the l panisud itself states to¬ 
wards its end that in the ancient cycle of creation, the highest, 
mystery was delivered in the Vedanta ( VI. 22 ) and hence It is 
not surprising to note that the absolute monism which is the 
doctrine of the Vedanta should he maintained in and through this 
Upanisud. This is not all. The aim of the Upanisad is to 
unite nil the principal doctrines which were prevelimt ai the 
time of its compilation. Bffinikhya as we have already 

1 c -i?r flwf ft Rtf to siwf 

Yogatutra-bhaMja, IV. 22. 
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out, lira tout mentioned in if. The ( .|, s , . 

Kudo, h nrt. highly spoken of |„ 

' fc "“ h »!*> bold! an important 

p acc aml i<f ,I|1 ‘ 1,11,1 lt fvtin speaks of the hhtiUi { VI, 23). 

I.* fusion, we that SsnikJiva piefee.1 up it. 

fl ";V hC St0W I,0,,Se rtf t!ie 

; 'i'"; f *» «**» np^ij it « 

nf « T f i,s ™^onic stage. Bat at tfio 

th.% r A, v“ l 11 "" ,n “ s<yl frai1 *• womb and at the age of 
the ,, ires much more developed and most probablv 

t then enjjysd a repr w-irl« popularity in the Brahmnnfeil elide. 

Tins IS Why the A* is very keen t„ ay.the.iae it with the 
Vedanta* 

, ;_trJ y rcf|, *»ees to some Bepkhyn tenets are also found in 

'T *">*'*’ with the Vedantie 

fltH tnoos. Like (he Awt, the said trjmnijnd also reads tile verse 

ff* rtc ; (‘. n - L « «*“<• ‘be SSnikhynitea fag tW . 

" f ^ ’ n,h ,ilc “tree }«n»s as its eonatitnema. Again 

the tern, i„„ na r<„,„d in , tc v< . rfp a , ^ 

ehaptef remind* « of the conception „f W a kr M aw 
as found in the ItWMKtr* i. ». Trak^a. «i those 
t in, beta* the prniyt, to he their sd f and „ io||y 

. .1 wurbed in ns meditation; Aa a result 0 f this, ,|,eir inlern d 
organs are saturated with the idea of the meditation for the 

pnUv!,. They merge into the /» -a^! after the separation of 
heir bodies and remain absorbed j« it ma fnli(fo f 

then- previously attuned merit. But the idea of the mW-w; 
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The Waitrai/ani Upnni^iul acquaints m with some Snmkhya 
tenets, imu'Ii more developed than those ifhieh we have examined 
l ie fore. The title of the text viirity. for it is also rend its Maitri, 
It begins with a pessimistic tone which is a special feature 
of tiie Ssijikbya. With regard to the cosmogony it states llmt 
"in the beginning there hmt l«en only toman, ii rested on the 
supreme (inu itM } and being moved by him it hecom& uneven 
nnd thus it becomes rttjros ; rajas also being moved becomes un¬ 
even and thus it becomes sallm. This sattni- being moved, the 
essence was generated. This is the part which is eoB®Ctoo&nef« 
iioi'lf. It is the knower of the Irorly ( kfAmjji i ) abiding in every 
tmrnsa&n d is attested with determination, willing and egoism" 
(V- 2), Though the ordinary Saiiikhyu does not speak of cosmo¬ 
gony in till- 1 ' way, yet we meet with n similar statement 1 
in some of the early commentaries on the Sanikhtfa-kar&d ,— 
suclt ns the Chinese version of Parauuuthi, Malharu-vrtU and the 
Jtu/tumhijdla. All these commentaries refer to the doctrine 
which Knpilu imported to Asuri in brief. The doctrine runs thus 
Tn the beginning there was only fmnds, in that tammt the 
hiteirajha appeared for (tie first time". The commentators 
speak this Inina* to lie the prokfti _ Pul the classical 
Saijikhya nowhere status the k»efymjm as the essence of 
sattv a. 

Thu Upunisad -tales the (data h .is pure, firm, stable undefiled, 
unmoved, five from desire, spectator and abiding in itself ( II. i }. 
The h'whyijna, is the individual self and It is mentioned as the 
part of the afruau * it is Attested with determination, willing and 
egoism ( If. n ). The text further speaks of one J'hiUatmau 
(elm uen tal self). u Bhttta means the five subtle and the gross 
element* and the hotly is said to be their combination. Hence, 
he who resides in the body is said to be the hhntutnmn, Ti is the 


I See above, 3, 






self who is overcome by the gun** of the ymkrti. Iking subjected 
to egoism he thinks “it is I, this is mine’ and tint? hinds his self by 
Ins own self just os a bin! does itself by the net" ( III. 2 ). This 
conception of binding oneself by his own self is also found in the 
Kariira where prakrtt is stated as ojafe who bind? herself by her 
own self ^ ka, t>3 ). The ffivtau who U thus attested with deter¬ 
mination, willing and egoism is l>ound and who is different from 
it is liberated ( VL 30 )■ This conception of bondnga urn I 
liberation also tallies w ith that of the classical Siimkhya. 

Further, the Upanisad mention? for the first time tin? 
specific names of the gtl-nua ; the functions of bunas and rajm 
urc also elaborately described in III. 5. In VT. 10, prtflyfi is 
described as the ban! and tin- inner self us the eater. This food 
which k not different From the jiwfarti becomes the lirujit. beginning 
from the ina/tni and ending in the specifies ( r«e«i ) owing to the 
different transformation? of the yiwurs. The universe ill so is des¬ 
cribed as attested with pleasure, pain and delusion and hence wo 
find that its doctrines are keeping perfect harmony with I hose of 
the /vaWA*tt In III. 2, il explicitly mentions the tmnnatma. Besides 
tlute, the Upanisad always strives to differentiate the pi altHi from 
the ahtitin. This tendency of the Upanisud and specially some of 
i l h expressions such as , 

ismdrffts aPFf ( VL iU) etc. I>ear testimony to the 
fact that at the time of its compilation the Sfinikliyn attained to a 
very developed stage. The remarkable different with the doctrine 
of the classical Sanifehya is this that dltmtu is still maintained 
as one and the faetntjn'i nr tin- individual self is regarded as its 
pur Lb 

But this l piinisad cannot he regarded as a very ancient one- 
It is post-buddhistic, for it mercilessly criticises the Buddhists for 


1 *dts‘^s<t «riifrtamj srfts^ frrt; ..., II. 5< 





advocating the doctrine of the non-ex isten re of self/ Again tliit? 
Upanisad cannot be maintained us a genuine one. for the Tlpanignd 
itself speaks ilint it convoys die knowledge of all the L paniflads/ 
Moreover, it frequently refers to the view of other texis !<j subs¬ 
tantiate its own statements. Tide is evident From the common 
cspre&doQ •apnsniFg'iPl’ as found here and there." Most interest¬ 
ing is ti> notice that it quotes such lines from other texts ami 
authorities ns distinctively speak the doctrine of Ssipkhyn/ Hence 
it is butter to regun] it tu a summary of uthcr texts and not to 
treat it na a genuine Upamsad. 

Of the minor Upnni^ads, the J&i'aht refers to die 
rqjuis and icimu* (IV.) ami speaks of them os the three tih&his. The 
Nr ^mhti-tap^nl while speaking of the absolute, mentions it us free 
from the sdttva, rnjm and tairniw (TX. 20). Both Ihe fiubfila am) 
the Mmlrika mention the term ‘tfainkliya’ nnd the Ga/rhhti. t /». 
speaks of the eight-fold inil'rti and the sixteen modi lieulions ; but 
thereby they do not preach absolutely Ssmkhya doctrines. 

We have nlready pointed out that Samkhya borrowed some 
of its principal tenets from the Upauisuds- Further, the H&. hi 
some of its swtivf.s ivfor- to some fragments of tin 1 t "paidsads 
where ^iimkhya is accustomed to hold its own doctrine' 1 . This Fact 
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rndkatw that at Hie time of the AS., Sgmkhya endeavoured to prove 
ifeelf as an offshoot of the Upauiijads. gaokara in his commentary 
plainly states that Saiiikhyit trios to show its own tenets as being 
bused upon the Upjanisad* and in support of bis view, tracer some 
passages, of the Upanisada wltiob are explained by the Siupkhyaites 
in such H way ns to strengthen their own views. He further 

*** te!i tllut tJl( ' f ' x phi nation of the advocates of Sitykhyii is illusive 
and should not be regarded as the genuine one 1 . 

However, SaJpkhya cannot la? regarded as the direct discen- 
dent ol the Up.mtfads like the Vedanta. The central interest of 
the ancient Uptmisacts rests generally upon monism whereas the 
fciivjikhya always strives to maintain its? dualism. The pluralism of 
Hie soul is anotherimportant deviation of tliedassbal Samkhy* from 
the 1 inception of the one universal soul. But whether 

yaipkliya advocated the doctrine of pluralism from its very incep¬ 
tion is n problem which is not easy to solve. We have already 
pointed but that the pre-karikS Ssinkhya admitted brahman' and 
it is somewhere tised to mean the inner .self and elsewhere it is 
u {entitled with the stage of liberation. The SuHilnntra list of the 
Ahuhifiuihna sheds further light on the point. The topic on 
hmbma ® ®a*s first iu the said list and then comes the topic on the 
Hence it appears that brahm< fn was maintained as .some¬ 
thing other tlun the pu T n, a . The said list further informs ns that 
the topm on liberation constitutes the last chapter of the 
jinil hence brahman cannot he even identified with the stage of 
liberation. Then, does the Mawrn of the Sfislitmtm stand for 
one inn versa! *ml * From the statement of the JJhh. t we know 
that Aftiiri, the first disciple of ICsipihs. explained in the assembly 
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2 hs&f &bb\-L\ pp. 

3 a f*ftq XII, 20. 



ol (tie follows of Kupik, tin* heohmau who is one*, immutable 
anil seen ill divert forms'. This reminds ns of the second hook 
of tint hulha where some verces speak of om» universal soul, who i* 
l | ,e ,nn<T (>f every Wing and exist a :iU> without* Tim ooneep- 
tiottof liberation ns sot forth by Paiunsiklii throws further light 
on the point He states : "font us the rivei? falling into the m 
lose their forms find names, in the same manner occurs tint extinc¬ 
tion of life tvhieli is called liberation. Under those circumstance*, 
the individual soul which through delusion is attested with attributes, 
when united with Ara Anuta, the universal soul and where its 
so called attributes disappear, then then? remains no sign by which 
it cun be differentiated- Asa result of this rebirth is also im¬ 
possible, for the individual soul is then taken up by the universal 
soul”.* Thus we see that in the opinion of Puficagikbfl, liberation 
is the uni Resit ion of the individual soul with hrahmiut, thy universal 
soul. Even the 3faUra>/ani which is too much saturated with 
Sgmkhya ideas speaks hetrn}na, the individual soul, to he the part 
of the puru*a. Though this is nut counted as one of the most 
ancient Upanigads, yet it should not he regarded as a vciy later one; 
for the .116A. f in its Molsar>lhnrma section of the twelfth book 
seems to have borrowed some lines from it* 

Hence it appeal's that there had been some ancient school of 

i JttSi. XII. 213. 14 , aJjio sec above p. sfin, 

z JEu^Aj, II, b, 9 -ii, 

S ‘qvtbrfRJMr 5?^ft «i#sn^t nm w i 
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^ w ^ 5^:' m XIL 2 iff 42-43. 

4 "In my opinion these parallels together with the ditasjra hi 
pntsMtfta atanjta above, indicate that the epic has copied from 
the sixth chapter of the Upanisad as well as from the earlier 
purliuna* 1 * * 4 . See, Hopkins’ The Great Epic of p. 4 L 
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Samkhya which incorporated into its philosophy the doctrine of 
brahman, the one universal soul. Our assumption is based upon 
the ttaditantra list and is further corroborated by the statements 
of the Mbh. etc. But the Ahirbijadhna itself at the end of the said 
list states that there had been numerous forms of the Saditantra'. 
Under these circumstances it is difficult to ascertain whether the 
Ahirbyndhna informs us of the original SaslUautru or of a different 
recension of it. This being the case, it cannot be definitely stated 
whether the original Susiitautra, the first systematic treatise on 
Samkhya really advocated the doctrine of brahman, the universal 
soul or not. From the available resources we intend to hold that 
the most ancient form of the Samkhya is contained in a nut-shell 
in the first book of the Katlia which is content with finding out the 
real nature of the self by differentiating it from the physical body, 
it does not speak of brahman as the one universal soul. It is 
after the compilation of the first book of the Kaiha that Samkhya 
advocates the conception of brahman as the one universal soul 
The theistic school of Samkhya which is reflected in the Svct. and 
elsewhere as we have already remarked comes afterwards. Olden- 
berg is of opinion that the pre-classical form of the Samkhya con¬ 
sists of a truine-unity as set forth in the &ret. Up.', but we are not 
prepared to accept the philosophy of the &vet. as the genuine 
Samkhya, nor the theistic coloured accounts of Samkhya of that 
Upanisad to be the original form of Samkhya. 

The theory of evolution is another distinctive achievement of 
Samkhya from the cosmogonical accounts of the ancient prose 
Upamsads. The central interest of Samkhya lies in differentiating 
the soul from that which does not constitute the soul and in order 
to exhibit the real nature of the non-soul it invents for the first 
time its theory of evolution which speaks of its subtle power of 

1 g^’, XII. 30. 

i Zur Geschjste cter Samkhya-philosophie, NG, 1917, pp. 218-253. 
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i reasoning ms against the dogmatic tendencies of tlie Vedas. Though 
il is indebted to a great extent to (he Upom$nds, yet it chalks out 
an independent path of its own; for it establish© its tenets by 
absolute reason and does not rest content upon only citing the 
scriptural passages in support of them. Even in supporting the 
conception of the {nrdjt.i and puriwa etc,, it does not generally 
i quote the passages of the tJpamsids where such ideas are 
found but establishes them by logical reasonings. This is why 
the newly discovered YtihtidZ'pika in its very beginning compares 
the Sffmkhya to an elephant who bos got the rite and the n nta 
forms of inference as its two tusks*. Even the fl&. which 
is always very keen to refute the doctrine of ffemfchya speaks 
the pmkrti as the aiutmuii‘i or Gu»m&nik‘t* (lit. based 
upon inference ). This fact tends to suggest that even at tin- 
time of the composition of the the Bnriikhya was famous 
For its rationalism. This is not all. Kautilya explicitly 
speaks the B&pfchyji to l>e the aiivik.yilr^ i e. the system which 
tries to establish the validity of its tenets by the process of logical 
reasonings." 
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THE RAMK1JYA ACCOUNTS OF THE 
MAlCWIflRATA. 

In tlm philosophical discourses of the Nhli,, Saipkliya holds n 
very prominent: plow. But the minion <m forms of Baaikliya as 
are found there, arc not always consistent and none of them fully 
in I lies with the BSTpkhyu of ISvarukrsno. Tips ia evident from a 
csrefill examination of the Bivinkhyu tenets as are found here and 
i I lent and specially in the Mokmdtuirmt section of (lie twelfth book. 
Let us first of all examine, the evolution series of the Siimkhya, 
gjraleto. Thus we find that the twenty-four constituents of Srttnkhya, 
r.e the ;>ndrtl and its twenty-three evohitcs are divided into two 
groups of (1) eight primary constituents and (2) sixteen modifica¬ 
tions. The former which is called the eight-fold jjrakrii constitutes 
the prahrli, nut bat, dtamk&rit, and the live grossdements; the 
latter being the ten organs, mind and the five Objects of the senses. 
The classical Buipkhya always maintains the five gross elements 
to bo the products only, for they do not give rise to any now fafrm; 
hut in the WAi. v&. find that the five objects of the senses which 
an stilled there as the ta'.tra*, come out from the gross elements* 
The orthodox Sitmkhya never mentions these sense-objects as the 
tnitv:w and maintains the gross elements to be the e volutes of the 
tan mat nut or the subtle (dements. But the MUt. in Its exposition 
111 Siiinl liyiL does not generally speak of the tanmUra* and they 
oeenr only in 3. fill. 1.1-14 and XIII. 14. 202 uud Hopkins holds 
this passages to be the hitler additions in the epic'. Ag ain the Mbh, 
somewhere states the gross dements to be the e volutes of the 
ahimlam 9 and elsewhere as those of the mind’, while tlie orthodox 

1 See Hopkins. The Gnat Epic of India —p, i~i, 

2 *T^iHi?5ict^T5: fjiwoT^fsrw:’, XTT. 300 - 28 . 
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Siiiiikliyit always states thorn to be the products of the subtle 
elements. 

Another (IIfiion]tv arises with regard to the view of Paitea- 
6ikka who is lickl to bo a reputed teacher of Sanikhya. 1 lb view 
as we find in XII. ^fift 'goes ogmnst the doctrine of die orthodox 
Silmk1iy:i in many important respects, hit us first of all briefly 
observe his treatment of psychology. In tiis opinion, the entities, 
namely knowledge, bent and wind produce three kinds of activity/ 
Again he introduces mM>ava (nature) and feeling along witli 
the senses ami their objects etc., and in his opinion these cnnslitmc 
the bmly of nn individual/ Along with the organs of action, lie 
states ‘power* as the sixth organ of action/ Take other teachers 
of Samkhya, ha also speaks of the helm and the hdrnjim. AV/r*r 
as we know, is the physical body* and this ©Quadlutes the pivi/.vti 
and its twenty-three evolutes. Bui in his exposition, we do not 
find the mime of the twonly-fonr categories, i,e. the pi-nfa-lt and 
its CYolutirs in a systematic way, A kavikara is ignored mid his 
manner of exposition also is haphazard. 

His ooudeption of liliemtion also differs^ from dial of the 
Orthodox Samkhya, In his opinion, the individual soul when 
liberated is united with the universal soul and as a result of this 
it then lows its individuality. "Must as the livers falling into the 
Occam lose their forms and names, in the same manner occurs the 
extinction of life which is called liberation”/ Tims it appears that 
Pancafiikhfi advocates tlie Voduntic view in this respect- But the 
pre-Karika sBmkhya also seems to advocate the doctrine of 

1 ‘ipppm ^ OTtdnr/, Xir. 21 !). 9. 

2 tm:*, XII. 210. fi. 

3 ^eprTBr vwrfhprrfr g’, XU. 219. 29, 

-1 See ‘n ofrt $*ftwflKua , ( B, Gita XUX 2. 

5 XII. Itq, 41 , 
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brahman as the one universal soul and this we have already 
tried to show above. 1 2 

But in other main principles, he does not generally deviate from 
the orthodox Samkhya. He states ‘ignorance’ as the cause ot 
bondage and emphasises upon renunciation and elsewhere upon 
non-attachment 8 as the means of liberation. He also speaks of the 
three gunas and his conception of them does not go against the 
view of the orthodox Samkhya. 

Hopkins states that in XII. 321. 96-112 there is a different 
account of the views of Pancasikha, 3 for here there are thirty 
principles with God superadded. This is due to an oversight; 
for the verses which speak of the thirty principles come from the 
mouth of Sulabha and not from Janaka, the disciple of 
Pancasikha. Further, Sulabha is nowhere found to speak herself 
as the disciple of Pancasikha- Hence there is no ground to regard 
the exposition of Sulabha as the view of Pancasikha. 

The author of the Yogamtra-bhasya is found here and there 
to quote some fragments from the works of the ancient Samkhya 
teachers and some of these fragments are attributed to Pancasikha 
by Vacaspati. We shall discus them afterwards and intend to < 
compare them with the view of PawcaSikha as we find in the Mbit. 

Another difficulty arises with the philosophy of Asita-Devala. 

He states that the knowledge of Sanikhya is essential to 
wipe away the fruits of merit and demerit, 4 but his 
exposition as we get specially in the Mbh. XII. 274, does not 


1 See above pp. 26-i^. 

2 ^ fcfa:’, XII. 320. 29. 

3 Hopkins, The Great Epic of India , p. 152. Prof. Keith also 

wrongly supports him ; see Keith, The Samkhya system , p. 47 . 

4 ft sMsth XII. 274. 38. 
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always tally with the orthodox Siirpkkya. Hu offers a prominent 
place to ‘time’ which in his opinion plays an important 
part in the held of Creation. But 'time* as an independent entity 
is always rejected hy the orthodox Sam k by a. Again, lie 
speaks of the eight elements which comprise the five gross 
elements together with ‘time 1 , ‘entity 1 and ‘non-entity’. The hist 
named three are not reckoned as separate categories in the ordinary 
tfutukhya, Further, he states that cittu is higher than the scnsc- 
organs, mind is higher than dtta } higher than uiind is the huddhi 
and higher than fotddhi is the hseirajntf. Difference among the 
f.iUOt mind and the Imddhi. is net clear ; line iihaml'ani and the 
l*ralnii aim ingnored. Unlike the Kat'ika, he reckons eight organs 
of knowledge. Like Panoafikha he also speaks of “power 1 as the 
sixth organ of actions and the stage of brahman ( XII* 274. 37 ) 
to be the final achievement 1 . 

The B. Oita also refers to the tenets and doctrines of B&ipkhyu 
here and there and these do not generally differ From those of the 
orthodox S&ipkhyn. Rut in one place Ivrsmi is found to state 
that through him—the overlooker, the yrafati produces the universe 
of mobiles and immobiles*. The reasofi is not very far to seek. 
The central interest of the Oita is to maintain Krsnu as the 
supreme lord and lienee it cannot bo expected that the independence 
of the pntf&ti would Ijo maintained everywhere. 

The Samkhyn os it is well known is a system that speaks of 
the twenty-live principles anil of these, the p>:ritsa is counted us the 
twenty-fifth. This pitntsa in its true nature is the pure conscious¬ 
ness itself and is never regarded as the agent. Further, the ortho¬ 
dox SiUpkhya always maintains its pluralism. But we have already 
pointed out that Fan cast k ha, like the YodanfistS, advocates tlie 


1 For further about Devaiu, St« p. 

2 WSWI^ JCftl: . Gtltitf IX. 10. 
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conception of one universal soul as the refuge of the individual 
souls. Asuri also, as it is stated, explains in the assembly of the 
followers of Kapila, the brahman who is one, immutable and seen in 
diverse forms 1 2 . Further, Bhisma in his exposition of Samkhya in 
xii. 301, speaks of Narayana as the highest consummation ; he is 
higher than the prahrti, he is eternal, he is the supreme soul 3 . 
Being freed from merit and demerit, the individual takes shelter in 
him and never returns again”. He is the agent 1 , from him proceeds 
creation and dissolution 3 6 and he holds the entire Samkhya®. The 
classical Samkhya cannot tolerate the conception of such a 
supreme soul. But Bhisma himself is not consistent everywhere ; 
for elsewhere in the same chapter he is found to state that the 
individual souls who seek after liberation on the path of Samkhya 
are carried by Narayana to the paramatman or the supreme soul. 
The individual souls thus attaining the supreme soul merge in him 
and are thus liberated, never to return again 7 . Thus we find that 
in the same chapter Nsrayar, i.s so^he* .naintllas Z 
supreme lord and elsewhere he is stated as holding the intermediate 
position between the individual soul and the supreme soul. 


1 Mbit, XII. 218. 14 ; also see above, p. 2611. 
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But in other respects, Bhisma is not found to advocate any 
conflicting view ; in and through the chapter he is keen to find fault 
with the objects and lays emphasis upon knowledge by dint of 
which the sages overcome the obstacles that stand in their wav 
( XII. 301. 72 ). y 

VaSistha also in his exposition of Samkhya to Karala-Janaka 
( xii. 302-308 ) speaks of the twenty-five principles of Samkhya. 
But the tanmatms do not find their place therein and the objects 
of the senses are also counted as the tattvas. First of all, lie 
enumerates the twenty-four principles, i. e. the prakrti and its 
evolutes and then states that Visnu is to be regarded as the twenty- 
fifth 1 2 . This reminds us of the exposition of Bhisma who offers a 
prominent place to Narayana. But Vasistha nowhere mentions 
Visnu either as the agent or as the cause of creation and destruc¬ 
tion. Again, in his opinion the twenty-fifth principle, i. e. the 
purusa is not really a different tat tv a ; through delusion it embraces 
the tattvas and this is why it is also regarded as a separate tattva 
(302. 38). Though the twenty-fifth principle is without any form, yet 
it assumes numerous forms by coming in contact with the pralerti ; 
though it is not subjected to creation and destruction, yet in 
conjunction with the pralerti which is attested with the attributes, 
it also takes the attributes as its own (XII. 302. 39-40). But in its 
real nature, it is without any form ; it is absolute, conscious and 
eternal. There is no other tattva beyond the twenty-fifth 8 . 

So far we do not notice any discrepancy. But in xii. 308 we 
find him introducing the twenty-sixth principle and he is thus found 
to deviate from his own statement..as well as from the standpoint 
of the orthodox Samkhya which never speaks of any principle 
beyond the twenty-fifth. The solution of this apparent contradic- 

1 GNj. v .., XII. 302. 38. 

2 'raftsrm. <rt trrt * JrcrRrt’, XII. 307. 47. 
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ti<m coiu$3 from the statement of Va&^Jha himself. The 
main topics of discussion in the chapter where the twenty- 
aixfh principle finds its place are the upmU-bitthlhu, the 
OudhyamaHa find the bmtdha. Of these, the apmii-bmffiho 
is the jir<drfi\ The hulhifiiniam.i Is the {mritm —the twenty- 
fifth, who being associated with the pralfti thinks its activities 
as his own 5 ; it is the jlva and not the piwiisa in its true nature. 
The buihlhii is tiie lilierated soul who has cut off all connections 
with the prabfti and tfui- 5 transcends it; this bmhlha is the 
twenty-sixth principle". It is not a different lattva ; for the tattvas 
are only twenty-five in mimher ( 307. 47 ). The individual spirit 
which is conditioned by the yroh^t-i liccomes one with this twenty- 
sixth when the former can recognise that lie is not practically 
different from the latter*. A little after, it is clearly stated that the 
twenty-fifth is united with the twenty-sixth when the former fails to 
apprehend anything by his own Intelligence*. Thus we find that 
YiiiiiJthu is going to reconcile the S&uikhya theory of the plurality 
of the spin Is with the doctrine of unity. Isvarakrsna does not 
Hpcak of the twenty-sixth, nor he is found to introduce such terms 
as the buddha mid the apmU-hitdtllia etc., in explaining the tenets 
of the Ssmkliya. 

In the concluding verses of the previous diaptcr ( xii. 307 ), 


1 See, XII. 308. 5. 

2 ‘wtu: t-t*:’, XIL 300. 44. Kilakmthn 
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Vasistha states that the buddha, aprati-buddha and the budhya- 
mana form the topics of discussion in the Yoga system 1 2 . Inxii. 303, 
he speaks of the characteristics of those principles and introduces 
the twenty-sixth. Towards the end of the chapter, he further 
states that he obtained this knowledge from Hiranyagarbha*. 
But Hiranyagarbha is known to be the propounder of the 
Yoga. Hence it appears that Vaiistha is going to speak of the 
doctrines of the Yoga in this chapter and if this be the case, it 
will not be wrong to suggest that the early Yoga advocated the 
doctrine of the twenty-sixth principle. But we are disappointed 
to find that ^ a^istiia himself fuses the doctrines of the Yo<m 
with those of the Samkhya; for a verse in the said chapter 

definitely states that the Samkhya also advocates the doctrine of 
the twenty-sixth 3 . 

_ Llke Va&sjha, Yajnavalkya also in course of his exposition of 
Samkhya and Yoga (xii. 310-319) refers to the buddha, aprati- , 
buddha and the budhyamana and thus introduces the twenty-sixth 
principle. His exposition of the pure Samkhya comprises the 
chapters xii. 310-315. So far we do not find him speaking of 
the twenty-sixth. But from his own statement (xii. 316-1) 
we know that he is going to elucidate the principles of the 
Yoga in the following chapters (xii. 316-319) and it is in xii. 318, 
that we find him speaking of the twenty-sixth'principle together 
with the explanation of the apvati-buddha etc. Hence it appears 
that the twenty-sixth principle forms the subject matter of 


5«raHW fsw n xii. 307. 48. 

2 JPTT hoM’, xii. 308. 40. 

ii xii. 308.17. 
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discussion in the Yoga system. But YfijnjivalkyH 0 account of 
tin? loga nlso like that of VuiSis^ ftmnot be regarded as a pure 
otift; for the chapters which deal with the twenty-sixth and other 
allied principles contain an admixture of both the Snijikhva and 
Yoga accounts. This is evident from the statement of Yajiu- 
valkya himself. Thus we find him stilting; 

W hen pm-usa, the twenty- fifth, i;jih realise tbut Le is one principle 
and file prakrti is another, he attains to liberation and apprehend, tlio 
twcuty-nixth principb; this is why the advocates of iLr> S ii m k h y a 

and Yoga urn not prepared to accept the twenty-fifth f ,s the final state’' 
(rii. 319 . 77 - 70 ). 


The aforesaid linos thus clearly state that the doctrine of 
the twenty-sixth principle finds its place not only in the Yoga but 
also in the Bfiuikhya ay stem. 


While discussing the philosophy of YmSstha, it lias been 
noticed that the twenty-sixth principle is identical with the one 
universal soul with whom the individual souls mu united at the 
time, of their liberation. But it is a matter of astonishment that 
* ta place advocates the doctrine of the plurality 

of souls’ and in another plane he is found to deviate from his owl, 
statement: for it has been shown above that he ascribes the 
doctrine of the twenty-sixth to both the Silmkhya and the Yoga 
systems. How to account for this discrepancy? Prof. Oldenburg 
is of opinion that pumrn, the twenty-fifth, indudes both the indivi- 
dind and the universal soul in the SfmMyn, while these two are 
differentiated in the Yoga of the Epic* B ut , MjJj who finds 
fault With this suction, urges that in this ease the distinction 
.'I.tween the individual and the universal spirit would be the same 


2 tfachrkkitn vrn dtr K S U GtsciUdafi d ir 

Ql-Umpn, tgi 7l p, ajt. 


Wisstttschafiea zu 
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as between the manifest and the unmanifest prakrti 1 .- In our 
opinion, the twenty-sixth principle cannot be regarded as the 
doctrine of the pure Samkhya; but it is the Samkhya-Yoga School 
of the Epic which is found to advocate the said doctrine*. 

Though there are some minor differences of opinion, the 
philosophy of Vasistha and Yajfiavalkya tallies to a considerable 
extent with the traditional Samkhya. VaSistha states the prakrti 
as alinga (303. 47) i.e. without any distinctive mark and this 
epithet of the prdhrti is also to be met with in the Yoga-sutra 
(II. 19). He further states that the conception of the prakrti and 
purusa is based upon inference 3 and ISvarakrsna also establishes 
both of them by the same process. Again, Yajfiavalkya plainly 
states that the prakrti is constituted of the gums, it cannot tran¬ 
scend them (315.3). It is devoid of consciousness ; being pre¬ 
sided over by the purusa , it creates and destroys 4 . The orthodox 
Samkhya also advocates the same view. This is not all. Both 
Vasistha and Yajfiavalkya describe the characteristics of the gums 
and strive to differentiate the purusa from the prakrti. Further, 


1 Gottiiigische gelehrte Anzeigen , 1919, p. 6, n. 1. 

2 Prof. Keith also after discussing the view of Oldenberg and 

Jacobi comes to the same conclusion —Samkhya system , p. 57. 

But the Janaka-Paficasikha episode (xii. 218-19) speaks of the 
absolute and hence Prof. Keith regards the theory of liberation as propounded 
by Pancasikha to be Vedantic. However, on the strength of some early 
references, we have already tried to show that some early school of the 
Samkhya advocated the doctrine of brahman ( pp. 26-28 ). But the distinc¬ 
tion between the twenty-sixth and brahman is not very clear. 

3 srs# l 

fax fefugiTRife u*# 11 303. 47. 

4 ^ uur vrffa 1 

11 314.12. 
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the relation of the prakrti and purum k vividly explained by 
Yfijilavalkya: 

“JuHt an the mosquito which is Oucjistjil within the % is tliUVrent from 
the 6c, though existing with the fig the worn thereby should Lot b a 
repadedaa fanning u portion of the % { ^ 15 . 18 ), the fob is different 
from the writer is which it live’, though the flail and water exist together 
vet the fall Is not drenched by the water ( 315 . 14 ); the lotus leaf that 
floats upon water is distinct from the wafer on which it flout*, its 
co-existence with water does not make it a portion of water” ( 315 . L6 ), 

Similarly the prakrti and jjiww*^. though exist together, should 
under no dreumatflnees he considered as forming one principle, 
llu-v should always be regarded as two distinct principles ; under 

the spell of ignorance the ordinary people fails to differentiate 

them. 

So far vve have tried to point out the doctrines as tally with 
those of tbc orthodox Shlipkliya. Now we intend to point out 
some of their important deviations. Both Va&sjtka and Yajfiavalkya 
enamorate the twenty-five principles, but none of them speak of 
tl.c tawytfnw. In the opinion of Vnfietbs, the grass elements 
come nnt from the trtnml-Sn.', whereas Yajiiavalkva regards them 
ns the evolntA. ol the nfind*. Further, VsS?&» intends to maintain 
the unity of the jrafrfi in the stage of dissolution and manifoldness 
in the stage 0 / evolution 3 ; hut the classical Samkhya always 
maintains the unity of the prohti . 

1 ^'nrtgKHt fife Vim 1 302. 24, 

2 w^RsTcj JimjaT i 3 m, )()_ 

3 i 

^ Ji@t w wssmi SOG. 33. 

There had been a fchool orSiirakhys which advocated the dec trine 
or the plurality of theprairji. I„ thi s con Lection. YukWpika refers to one 
1 aurika wtio hart been the exponent of this school, ^eo_ 

nvm srfkurf *dft, fciro- w 

wtstF^ftr, w fhmrfe &ifw*sr si It m: 

I uiti p, 109,17-18 j see also Lhe foot notes in the said page, 
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Besides these, there is a peculiarity in then 1 method of expla¬ 
nation of the dualism of the Samkhya. The said system which 
is a dualistic one, lays emphasis upon two distinct principles—one 
prahrti, the other being the purusa. The former which is un¬ 
conscious is characterised by pleasure, pain -and delusion while 
the latter in its true nature is nothing but the pure consciousness 
abiding in itself. Being subjected to ignorance, the pumsa ascribes 
the activities of the prahrti to himself and as a result of this he 
binds himself and becomes subjected to miseries. When he can 
differentiate the prahrti from himself, he regains his true nature 
and thus attains to liberation. But the Epic and specially VaSistha 
and \ajnavalkya do not always explain the relation of these two 
conscious and unconscious entities by the terms prahrti and purusa 
only ; it is somewhere explained by the hsetra and the ksetrajna 
and elsewhere by the lcsara and alcsara etc. But everywhere the 
central interest lies upon distinguishing the self from what does 
not constitute the self. Whether these different manners of treat¬ 
ment arose in independent circles of thought or they are the 
off-shoots of the doctrine of a particular teacher is not easy to 
determine ; for the data as are left to us are not sufficient. 

The conception of the purusa in the Epic Samkhya also 
deserves special attention. The orthodox Samkhya always insists 
upon the plurality of the purusa. But the Epic is not consistent 
in this respect everywhere. In xii. 315. 11, Yajuavalkya plainly 
states that the prahrti is one and the purusas are many. Again, 
in reply to the question of Janamejaya, Vaisampayana explicitly 
states that the advocates of the Samkhya and Yoga always insist 
upon the plurality of the purusa, they never maintain its unity 
(xii. 350,9). But we find a different view in the Janaka-Panca&kha 
episode (xii. 218-19). Here Asuri, the first disciple of Kapila, is 
said to have explained brahman, which is absolute, immutable and 
seen in diverse forms (218. 14). This is not all. Pancaiikha’s con¬ 
ception of liberation also bears testimony to the same view. In 
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his opinion, the individual spirits at the time of their liberation are 
merged into the absolute spirit 1 ( xii. 219. 42-3 ). 

Though the Epic does not always offer the same interpretation 
of the Samkhya in its different chapters, yet it has got one special 
characteristic ; for it is always found to represent the atheistic 
school of Samkhya. It boldly declares that the Samkhya system 
is devoid of belief in a supreme God. This is clear from the verse 
xii. 300-3, where the Samkhya is said to be the atheistic and 
the Yoga as the theistic system. 

^ e have already tried to show that the Samkhya and the 
adhyatma-vidya are almost identical 2 . The explanation of the 
adhyatma is found here and there in some of the chapters of the 
twelfth book. 3 All these chapters contain nothing but the prin¬ 
cipal tenets of the Samkhya, the impoi*tant deviation from the 
orthodox Samkhya is this that the organs are described everywhere 
as material objects ( xii. 247. 9-12 ). 

The Epic presupposes the existence of the 
Samkhya literature. 

It has been already stated that the Molcsadharma section of 
the twelfth book deals with the Samkhya in some of its chapters. 
From a careful examination of those chapters we find that a number 
of verses are repeated here and there. For instance, the adhyatma 
which contains almost nothing but the principal tenets of the 
Saipkhya is explained in three different chapters (xii. 194, 
-47, 285). In one place, Vyasa is the speaker and in the other 
chapters Bhisma constitutes the same. The teaching does not 
vary anywhere and it is interesting to notice that a considerable 
number of verses are found common everywhere. This is not 
all. Some of these verses which speak of the characteristics of 


1 See above, p. 43. 

2 See, pp. 18-19. 

3 Chapters 194, 247 and 285. 
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the gunas are read almost verbatim even in the Janaka-Panca^ikha 
episode 1 . This tends to suggest that these verses were taken 


i The following couplets find their place in the exposition of the 
adhyatma in xii. 194. 31-36. 

‘•'aw 45. 44 ^ want 4 i 1 

^ wi4 gg; gwr 11 

?c% gw (%^g^w. 11 

WMd'Hwigtiw gwjtwR^g. 11 
sif 4 : gxfr ^rwi?g(%wgr 1 

45 *rf^ 4 ft 4 t*a jpn: 11 

argfk: qftgptar ^twtgwssjjn | 

fejfIM WH«[R 444 ^" ^cg^§fvr: II 
wgaMtgwr wt?.- sraiw.- ^ggfhfar | 
ftfr'mgwgT gwr: 11 


These verses are also found with some alterations in reading in xii. 
247. 20-25 a °d xii- 285. 29-31 & 25-28. 

For the sake of comparison, the corresponding couplets from the 
exposition of Paficasikha in xii. 2x9 are also given tfelow : 


3TW ww sfWNfl^i 4tf% iRfe 41 W4W I 
4 ^ wi4 ??4^%g g^ awt 11 29 


xri% 4W ??^4 ggta^R ll 30 

4 Rl?*t;jgi 44 % iRi^t 41 *rtg. I 

3^444 4^%4 gW544R%W II 31 


5 ^ mil-gftxiui I 

w^gf^w ftafisRi fcPgg.- nif^st gw: n 20 
argfg: qftgrcsi sfcft wfrregwrs^WT 1 
fetfflH 444^ tc4tgg: II 27 

9 T^% 4 ^g 4 I JTtf: 5 RT 4 : RRgf^l | 

44f%4fl 4^ f^dwitgRUT gwi: || 28 
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from a common source. Again, the Epic explicitly states that the 
Biinikhya system consists of a vast literature { “I l^thrMljL 

^tr:, xii. 307,-IU ; fi k^(" fwra* g^uiq >li. 301-114), 
Hence it appears that the Epic was aware of the existence of the 
Saipkhya literature. 

The if. Gita sheds further light on the point, It highly speaks 
of the renunciation of the fruits of hu man in the beginning of 
its last chapter anti in this connection it refers to the Snipkhyn 
ej-stom which s|waks of the five kinds of Causes ns are held indis¬ 
pensable for the completion of all sorts of actions. Then follows 
the enumeration oi those Causes and all these may he noticed in 
the following couplets: 

T^TT% 34H|$ xhKunPf f^4 ft | 

II 

?rai ^3T | 

rftfons*fwrm iran^u { X viii.i3-H ). 

Tile expression STMifft" deserves speciul attention. 

Krtm* means ‘established conclusion' and hence it shows that 
the s-imkhvu was systematised before the composition of the 
Giia, 

Though such a manner of treatment is conspicuous hy its 
absence in the orthodox Simbliyn, yet on the strength of this 
reference it appears that the said five-fold cause found its place in 
an ancient and elaborate treatise on Siimkhya. 

More satisfactory result may be obtained from the thirteenth 
chapter of the Git& which deals with the prakrt^ pm'vjsu t hselra 
nwl the hptrqjna etc. First of all, tiro Lord goes to expluiA the 
hHra. The physical body is stud to be the kteim ( siii. i ) un d 
it comprises the grass elements, individuation, intellect, the tui- 
mnntfeat principle, the eleven organs and the five objects of the 
sense-organs etc. ( xiil 5-0 ). Thus we find that this explanation 
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proceed from the standpoint of the Samkhyn. Just before the 
commencement of tho enumeration of these principles, the Lord 
states that this kseira together with its source and other allied 
topics, are vividly described by the sagos in numerous metres as 
well tm in the S u t r a and Fa d a forms. The following couplets 
bear testimony to this : 

qsf *FtB| Wff I 

*T ^ 3V *Ff *RT?FT ^ ^ l| 

*ftrT soffitI 
^Frfef3fHf&}: II (sin- 3-4 ). 

Hie expression of the above-mentioned verse 

has boon explained by the commentators from the standpoint of 
the Vedanta 1 . However, the B r a h m a-s u t r a os referred to here f 
cannot mean the present Brahma*Bfttra which is found to enunciate 
tho doctrines of the Vedanta ; for the ksdra as the sum-total of 
the pmkfti and its cvolutes, docs not form the subject matter of 
discussion anywhere in the latter treatise. Hence it appears that 
the Gita refers to a different Era h in a-s u t r a v which unlike the 
present one, explained the Icactra after the fashion of the Samkhya. 
The term jj ada also as found side by side with the Bmlma-sUtra 

1 ^t: ufor, -ixr xvogift ‘qat qj wi& igpift 

spjftwjlWl&l, •t'H srtffra tu# 
tftrftfit usifr wqt’ %ar *5^1 

dttm,—fitidJinra-sv■trains commentary. 

stfiw: qwnSt awgjnPr, q«r^ xwt q?t^ a r^ , J ?ftq w $hr- 

ifm. | wjPcnjWn «nt— 

$am&afa-5A&apa* 

a Pa^tni slw presupposiM the existence of the philosophical 
discourses in the jfr/rtf form ; for he referi to one Ptirditirya- 
Bhi&sumira m 4. 3, II0. For further about the Bhikxtt*$utr<i } 
see pp, 77- 
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of the above mentioned expression sheds some important light This 
should not be taken in its usual sense. Most probably it stands 
foi a commentary upon the B r a h m a - s ii t r a as discussed 
above; for we find Patanjali in his Mahabhasija referring to 
both the Pada-kara and the Sulrahara and on a closer 
examination it appears that the author of the Varttika is meant 
by this Pada-kara 1 . The identity of the Pada-kara with 
Katyayana, the author of the Varttika, can be further established 
on the strength of a reference in the Yuktidipika where in 
connectio n with the discussion of the compound in the expression 
( Ka. 1 ), a fragment of the Varttika is attributed to 
one Pada-kar a~. ^Thus we find that the term pcula in 
its technical sense passes for a commentary. 


Besides these, the first hemistich of the second couplet in¬ 
forms us about the existence of some versified treatises which also 
contained the explanation of the Jcsetra. Taking everything into 
consideration we find that the Epic presupposes the existence of 
the Saipkliya literature. 


The reflection of the full-fledged Samkluja in the Gita. 

Hie Gita furnishes us here and there with some valuable 
informations about the contemporary Samkhya. It speaks of the 
different types of the gnnas and their functions. But the ethical 


Mahabhasja under the Varttika (2) in 3, 1. 109. 

2 7 T w YuHi-dipilca, p. 7. The frag¬ 
ment (Jogg no t occur anywhere in the sutras 

<»f I anini. It occurs only in the following Varttikas : 

4.1.4 fa i. 2 . 10. 
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interest is predominent everywhere. In xviii. 19, wo find the Lord 
addressing Arjuna thus : 

“In the exposition of the gunas it is declared that the knowledge, 
action and the agent—all of them are of three-fold character owing to the 
variation of the gunas in them. Here them also properly.” 

Then follows a description of the said entities from the 
stand point of the variation of the gunas. Thus we find that the Glia 
in order to support its own statements is going to refer to another 
work where the exposition of the gunas finds its place. Most 
probably the work as referred to here would be a Samkhya one ; 
for the gunas constitute a vital portion of the Samkhya. 

As regards the prakrti and the purusa, the Gita states that 

‘both of them are held as eternal; the modifications and the gunas are to 
bo taken as the evolutes of the prakrti. In the functioning of the cause and 
the effect, the prakrti is regarded as the instrumental; whereas in’ the 
experience of pleasure and pain, the purusa is regarded as such* (xiii. 20). 
The purusa identifying himself with the prakrti experiences the gunas', 
the reason of his birth in good and evil wombs is due to his attachment 
towards the gunas’ ( xiii. 21). 

The classical Samkhya also advocates’ the same view. The 
only difference being that the Gita maintains the gunas as the 
products of the prakrti, whereas the classical Samkhya holds them 
as its constituents. 

In the second chapter of the Gita, the purusa is described as 
‘unchangeable, all pervading, stable, firm and eternal’ ( IT. 24 ). 
An effort is also made to distinguish the self from the physical 
body, and in this connection it is interesting to notice that the Lord 
himself states that his answer to Arjuna proceeds from the stand¬ 
point of the Samkhya (II. 39). The Samkhya theory of causation 
also is clearly hinted in the following couplet: 


Twr m: i 

II ( II. 1C ). 
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From these evidences we may suggest that the Gita was 
acquainted with the full-fledged Samkhya. 

Does the Epic preach the true Samkhya view ? 

We have already pointed out the different forms of the Epic 
Samkhya and have further attempted to show that the Epic 
presupposes the existence of the Samkhya literature. Now the 
question naturally arises whether these different and divergent 
accounts of the Epic form the expositions of the different schools 
of the Samkhya as were prevalent in those days or they are to be 
regarded as the contamination of the true Samkhya. It has been 
already stated that in good many instances, the Epic faithfully 
follows the traditional Samkhya. But the most serious deviation 
being in the case of the doctrine of brahman as the one universal 
soul which the ordinary Samkhya cannot approve at any rate. 
The doctrine of the twenty-sixth principle as found in the exposi¬ 
tion of the philosophy of Vafistha and Yajnavalkya has been 
already maintained by us as forming the part and parcel of the 
Samkhya-Yoga schoofc But how to account for the brahman 
doctrine of the Janaka-Pancasikha episode ? Here both Asuri 
and Panca&kha who are held as reputed teachers of Samkhya even 
by the orthodox school, are found to advocate the doctrine of 
brahman as the one universal soul with whom the individual souls 
are united at the time of liberation. The reason of these dis¬ 
crepancies is not very far to seek. The Epic as we have it now 
is not the product of a single brain. Some centuries were taken 
when it was redacted into its present shape. Within this period, 
the teachings of the numerous sects and systems as were prevalant 
in those days, were poured into it to give it a wide popularity. 
During this formative stage of the Epic, the Samkhya also most 
probably was divided into numerous schools. Moreover, it had 

been the most popular system of thought in those days and hence 
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tho Epic did not hesitate to Incorporate within itself the teachings 
of the said system even with its different and divergent forms. 
Tims we are not inclined to support the view of Hopkins who 
holds the Epic Saiukkya to be the hybrid hotch-potch of the 
genuine Samkhyn, 

Prof. Keith is of opinion that the Epic does not ascribe the 
doctrine of brahman to the Sainkhva proper But apart from 
the statement of the Januka-Piiiica£iklm episode, the said doctrine 
may he attributed to a school of Santkhya even on the strength of 
some other references. For instance, the Ahirbudhnya speaks of 
the hi'ahma-taiilra in the very beginning of the enumeration of the 
sixty different topics of the Further, the Caraka- 

aamldia as well ns the Bnddha-cavita also speaks of the brahman 
in their brief exposition of the SamkhyrL All these references 
hare been already pointed out by us and hence it is needless to 
repeat them here ( pp, 27-28 ). 

But thereby ull the chapters of the Epic which apparently 
seem to deal with Samkhys cannot on a closer examination be 
regarded as representing the true Bamkhya view j for some of 
them are blended with such materials as warn us not to hold them 
as such- For instance, the philosophy of Bkisma (xli 301 ) though 
abounds with the terms and tenets of the Samkhya, maintains 
after the fashion of the Puriiuuis, .NarSyana as the supreme lord 
from whom proceeds creation and destruction { xii. 301* 16-16 ). 
Thus we find that the sectarian interest is predominant there and 
hence we may take his exposition as the contamination of the 
proper Saipkhya. 

The Puranas also are found to speak of the tenets and 
doctrines of die Santkhya here and there ; but the sectarian interest 
is predominant almost everywhere atul as a result of tins, the true 
philosophy is for the mast part undermined by relegion. We find 


i Keith, Sumfchyn iystf/n, p, 57. 





the evolutionary series of the Saqafehya taken into the eosraogonical 
accounts of the Puranae and unlike the the subtle elements 

{ tanmatras ) also find their places therein, But it is a matter of 
astonishment to notice that the four vijtthas of the BhSgavata 
doctrine, such as the vE£u+hva t samhirsonn etc, arc equated to the 
prakrti, rtmhai and such other principles of the Saipkhya. The 
ipifuJA also are equated to the truine unity which constitutes 
Brahman, Visnu and Siva. Thus Brahman is held to ho the 
creator, \ is^u as the preserver and £iva as the destroyer and they 
correspond to the miUixi and tonto# respectively. This is not 
all. \ isnu is somewhere regarded as the supreme deity and else¬ 
where friva constitutes the game., and they are mentioned even ns 
the director of the ^ais-ti-a conception which the ordinary 
Hirukliya cannot approve at any rate. The Bhagavato PurQna 
deals with the Samkhya and Yoga in the Kapik-Devahuli episode 
{ iii. 24 -BhT ), but the main interest is centred upon Vi^nu who js 
held as the supreme lord. The Bruhma-Purana otters a much 
more detailed description of the Stfmkhya in the chapters 238-45, 
and it is curious to notice that the expositions of the Bsmkhyn by 
Blustua and Karala-Junaka as found in the MUi. ( xiii. 301-8 ), 
are almost token verbatim in it ; the only difference being that ill 
(lie ,1/Wi. Bhisnja is found to address \ Lidhisthira, whereas Vyiisa 
addresses the sages in the said Parana. 

So far we have tried to offer a general review of the pre- 
classical Sarpkhya 1 . It has been already stated ( pp. 4-5 ) that the 

t Gar be in his 'Die Srin.l kbya-Flrilosoph i e‘ is not prepared to admit 

any pre-classical form of Lite Sfupkhya. He holds that the 
Somkhya which was thought out as a complete and well planned 
system by Kapils alone, passed for more than a dozen centuries 
as unaltered in its essentials. During this long period it did not 
undergo any change or important modification in its 
principal doctrines. In his opinion, Isvarafcr^ria represents 
the original form of the Samkhya. 
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origin of the iSsinkhya is due to the reaction Against the perfor¬ 
mances of the Vedie sacrifices which were specially advocated by 
the orthodox Brahmins and lienee the question naturally arises 
whether the Silmkhya. which criticises the Vedas is of Brahmnnienl 
origin or not. Garbo in his 'Die SfUnkhya Philosophic urges that 
the Sanvkhya is not of Emhmtraical origin, hut he is not found lo 
adduce nnv weightier ground in support of his view. On the 
other hand, we find that the system received n special sanctity in the 
ancient scriptural literature. The Mbh, which speaks highly of the 
SsUpkhya states in one place that all kinds of supreme knowledge 
as are available in the Vedas and the PurSnas etc. owe their 
origin in the Samkhya 1 *. The S^valiij'ana-Grliyasutra in its 
tarpana ceremonial list (iii. 4. I ) gives direction for offering the 
oblation of water to the Hamkhyiutes and the si<llhan a . Here the 
term s riddfia as found side by side with the samkliya reminds US of 


Prof, Oldenburg does not advocate this view ( Nack* G* W. 1917, 
pp. aifl-253 ). In liia opinion, tbe founder of the moet systems sets forth Some 
Uffiur ideas and it is the followers who work them out in detail. In doing so* 
the original tenets and doctrines are modified here ami Ehere whenever any 
difficulty stands in the way of tbe progressive Movement of the thought. 
A 5 a result of Lb is, tbe original system is divided into numerous schools. 
This opinion of 0 ]dcubcrg T specially holds good with respect to the principal 
systems of Indian thoughts. 

The only difference of opinion with us Ues in the (act that Qldenberg 
postulates the pre-classieal form of the Silrpkhya consisting of a truiue unity 
as sot forth in the l^vet. For our criticism of this view, see p m 40. 

2 atft 

^ jpifi 

AfbL^ xiij, 301* 108, 

3 .,. w fite: .J. 

iii. 4. &* 
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Kapiln—the propounder of the S&mkhya, who is held to be the 
foremost among the siiltlhas ( fe^Rf jjR:, Gita, x. 20 )- 

Further, the Atharvaveda-Pari&sta speaks of the Samkhya teacher?, 
such as Knpik, Asnri and Panca^iklia ( xliii, 3. 4. ) in connec¬ 
tion with the tarpatia in rotation. The Baudhfiyana-Grhyftsiltra is 
found to advocate the view of Kapil* 1 in prescribing the duties of 
& radhse, Thus we find that not only the Bamkhya, hut also its 
propounder and followers were given a high place in the ancient 
literature of the Brahmins. Hence we are not prepared like Garbe 
to assume that the Satnkhya which exercised such a remarkable 
infiuenec upon the orthodox mind, was originated in the non- 
brahinanieal circle, 

* * § r - .— * 








1 ‘Wflf: « ft 

A mtdktiyrtrui-Gi‘hya jm Ira, iv. 16. j_ 









SAMKHYA AND YOGA 

The Samkhya and the Yoga are so much inter-related in 
the Sanskrit literature that whenever any occassion arises of ex¬ 
plaining or referring to the tenets and doctrines of the Samkhya, 
those of the Yoga also are not generally overlooked. The two 
systems do not vary in their essentials. The Samkhya lays em¬ 
phasis upon knowledge which is regarged as the only means for 
attaining to the supreme reality, whereas the Yoga gives its whole¬ 
hearted support to meditation by which the mind is progressively 
stilled and thus gradually becomes fit for achieving the supreme 
stage. The former is specially busy with the theoretical investiga¬ 
tion, whereas the latter deals with the practical side. Speaking 
briefly, the two systems are nothing but the concave and convex 
side of the same sphere. 

The main difference between the Samkhya and the Yoga, as 
it is generally known, lies in the fact that the former is regarded 
as atheistic while the latter is known to be theistic. The so called 
theism of the Yoga deserves special attention- The Mbh. while 
describing the respective superiority of the two systems, states 
that one i.e. the Samkhya which is amsvara cannot bring about 
liberation ; this is why the advocates of the Yoga regard their 
system as the supreme (xii. 300. 3.) 1 From the term ‘ aniivara ’ 
of the verse as referred to above, some body tiy to guess that 
the Samkhya is the upholder of atheism and the Yoga is that of 
theism. Such would be the case if the term ‘anjgvara' be replaced 
by ‘ nirlivara .’ But the term ‘ amsvara ’ does not speak of him who 
intends to do away with God. It stands for the person who is 

^3 *frrr: II 
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lacking in power or perfection ; for the verses which follow afta-- 
wards are busy to declare nothing but the superiority of the ‘power’ 
as can be achieved by the practices of Yoga. Hence ‘antsvaraj 1 
means one who is not -isvara or powerful. The term is used here 
ift its derivative sense; it speaks of him who is devoid of power 
or pefeetion and there is no reasonable ground to take it here in 
its technical sense. Indeed, there is not a single couplet any¬ 
where in the exposition of the Samkhya and Yoga in the Mbk, 
-which speaks of Isvara as the supreme being from whom proceeds 
creation and destruction. 

The twenty-sixth principle as has been already discussed by 
us, is attributed to the Yoga as well as to the Samkhya by both 
\ asistha and \ ajnavalkya. Hence we have maintained this as 
the doctrine of the Samkhya-Yoga School of the Epic. But the 
said principle is not declared anywhere as the director of the 
prafcrti and hence it has nothing to do with creation or destruction 
of the universe. 

Isvara finds a prominent place in the system of Pataujali. 
He is described there as a distinct purusa, who is never affected by 
afflictions, actions and impression etc. (I. 24). 1 Though he is 
differentiated from the ordinary ■purusa, yet lie is not to be regarded 
as a different tattva other than the pui-usa. Thus we find that 
Patanjah does not hold Isvara as the twenty-sixth. With regard 
to the necessity of postulating such an Isvara, the Bhasya remarks 
that though Isvara has got no selfish motive to be fulfiled, yet he is 
nature y compassionate to the living beings. For he rescues the 
tiansmigiatoij spirits at the periodical and final dissolution by 
imparting knowledge and virtue to them ( 

3£l *dRi, B hasya, I- 25). In order to justify this statement, the 


X 1+| y^4 Ugg; , 
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Bhasya quotes a fragment from an ancient work which states that 
“the revered great sage, the first among the wise, adopted the 
nirmana-citta and out of compassion imparted the doctrine to the 
enquiring Asuri” ( rT^TT 

fafrHSUHR rfI. 25 ). This 
fragment clearly refers to Kapila and hence we find that, the 
author of the Bhasya is going to identify Isvara with Kapila. 
Elsewhere the Bhasya regards Isvara as the foremost of the 
siddhas 1 and Kapila also is regarded as such. But Vacaspati 
who in his commentary attributes the above mentioned fragment 
to Panca^ikha, remarks that this view of transmission of knowledge 
and virtue by the compassionate Lord is also accepted by the 
followers of Kapila. He differentiates Kapila from Isvara of 
Patanjali by the fact that the former is first among the emancipated 
( 3TTT^grf> ), whereas emancipation of the latter is without any 
beginning ( ). 

Udayana also in his Nyaya-Kusumanjali refers to the view of 
the numerous sects and systems in connection with the definition of 
Isvara. He is found to state there that in the opinion of the 
followers of Patanjali, Isvara is one who* is never touched by 
afflictions, actions and impressions etc. and who adopting the 
nirmana-lcaya inspires the followers out of compassion towards 
them (Rumwnfayiq 

qTcrerar:, I. 3). This statement clearly indicates that 
Udayana also does not ignore the view of the Bhasya; for he is 
not content with quoting the portion of the Sutra of Patafijali only, 
but supplements it with the statement of the Bhasya. Taking 
everything into consideration, we find that in the opinion of the 
followers of Patanjali, the main function of Isvara is to impart , 
knowledge to the followers so that they may be finally emancipated. 
The term ‘ isvara ’ again finds its place in the Sutra 11.32, and here 


















also the Bhasya explains it as the supreme teacher. This interpret 
tation of Kvara as made by the author of the Bhasya, does not 
affect the view of the Sutra in any way; for Patanjali himself 
regards Isvara f as the teacher of even the earliest teachers’ (I. 26). 

Again, the knowledge of a man, however enlightened he may 
be, is limited and hence it is not proper to hold him as the supreme 
teach er. But Isvara’s wisdom is unparalleled (rra 

I. -5 ) and hence it befits him only to impart knowledge 
to the followers so that they may attain to final beatitude and 
never to return to the whirlpool of existence. 

Kow the question natuarahy arises whether this Isvara has 
got any hold over the pralcrti which is regarded by tire Samkhya as 
the fundamental cause of the universe. The Yoga-sutra as well as 
the Bhasya always regard the pralcrti as the eternal principle and 
hence it cannot be held as the creation of Isvara; for what is 
known to^be created can never be eternal. Further in the Sutra 

^ (IV. 3 ), it is 
stated that the pralcrti functions of its own accord and the 
incidental causes such .as the Virtue’ and ‘vice’ etc, cannot move 
her into action. The said causes only remove the barrier that 
stands in the way of the functioning of the pralcrti and when the 
barrier is removed, the pralcrti itself plays its part and does not 
require the assistance of any other external agency. Hence we find 
that in the system of Patanjali, Isvara is not held as the director 
of the pralcrti. But Vacaspati intends to connect Isvara with 
evolution and involution of the world. For, he explicitly states in 
one place that the Lord performs the dissolution of the world 1 . 

Bhojaraja in his commentary remarks that the conjunction of 
the pralcrti and the purusa cannot happen without the will of 


1 


.. srfarerb dsrsne , i. 24. 







isvara 1 . But we are not sure that this is the orthodox \oga view, foi 
such an idea is not even hinted anywhere in the Sutra. Furthei 
the author of the Bhasya explicitly mentions that the conjunction 
of these two principles is held as eternal and in order to justify 
his view quotes a fragment from an ancient work which runs thus: 

SWKk’ {II. 22 ). Speaking 

briefly, neither the Sutra nor the Bhasya attaches any importance 
to ISvara with regard to the evolution of the universe. ^ Under these 
circumstances, Patanjali’s system which maintains Isvara. as an 
ethical personality cannot be strictly regarded as theistic; for 
theism implies belief in the existence of God who is regarded as 
the creator and preserver of the world. 

t 

Ancient works on Yoga• 

The Mbh. mentions the Samkliya and the Yoga as two 
eternal systems of thought 2 . But the most ancient works of the 
Yoga school like those of the Samkliya have not come down to 
us. It is well known that Hirapyagarbha is known to be the 
propounder of the Yoga and and Kapila as that or the Sanikhya. 
But we know very little as regards the first systematic treatise of 
Yoga—the work of Hirapyagarbha if there had been any, except 
some vague outline as furnished by the Ahirbudhnya-Safnhita 
of the Pancaratra school. This text enumerates the different 
sections of the vast Yoga treatise which was revealed through 
Hirapyagarbha. It is stated therein that Hirapyagarbha for the 
first time disclosed the entire science of the Yoga into two different 
texts, the first was known to be the Nirodha-samhita and the 
second as the Karma-samUta. The former text consists of 


1 i. 24. 

2 xlii. 50 * 
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twelve different sections and the latter of four. All these can be 
noticed in the following couplets of the Ahirbudhnya (xii 31-38). 

I ^ q Vreifed | 

^W?TtlTTf^TSTO I 

^%n 3 rra ^TT II 

3Tf g TtaroiirdiTOp i 

3WTTTO4 TO? rfsnSNlR^ TO^ || 

3TNTCTOT 3%Kd l fck-H<,dd I 

^dldK^ild^ || 

%£4wiv-i j -?i =ftm j?t^touh:to^ i 
5M Sis^i+i^ied f^rd^rsn: ii 

( ^tftrTRT: 

5T5MT TOrTT^f ^PW%t: | 

HMi'-tiwA STh^T TO r%^T %TTOTl I 
^TUTVTFrTT^m tsfa T5T^ || 

^OI^ilHd s n ^mid q > fI 
d^snnq^: 11 

It is interesting to observe that the Ahirbudhnya calls the 
vast treatise of Hiranyagarbha as ^qyilWdq’, and Patanjali 
also begins his work with the Sutra ‘3?y 4 fr T T^IWdq ’. Again, of 
the two works of Hiranyagarbb, as the Ahirbudhnya informs us, 
the first one passes under the name of the ‘TTOtWRjrn 1 and 
Patanjali also emphasises ‘frotv?’ specially in the first chapter 
of his work ; for he defines Toga’ as ^fa-d^fd -fad*?:’ (Yoga is 
the suppression of the function of the thought-staff). This is not 
all; but clear traces of some of the items of the Nirodha*samhita 
with its twelve sections are also left in the Yoga-sutra. For 
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f instance, the ‘3T^5l’ is represented in the Sutra 

3 f?T H 5 (11.29) which speaks of 
the subdivisions of the Yoga. The and are referred 

to in the Sutra I. 80-31; for these two Sutras speak of the defects 
and barriers that stand in the way of practising \ oga. The subject 
matter of discussion under ‘STMyM 5 and is not clear. 

w ‘qfrm speaks of the form of Yoga where an 

external object is chosen as the substratum of meditation and 
Patanjali alse treats them in greater length in I. 85-46, and 
classifies them as etc. Further, the so called 

types of meditations are termed by him as (1.46), 

because they owe their origin to concentrating the mind on an 
external object. ‘RtTSiW as the name itself suggests, means such 
types of Yoga where there is no substratum of meditation and 
it is better known as (I. 18) or (L 51) in 

the system of Patanjali ‘foraW is hinted in the Sutras III.52-54. 
It is to be practised by the samyama over the ‘moment’ and its 
order of succession . 2 The moment is to be regarded hexe as the 
infinitesimal particle of time. As a result of this, the discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge springs forth. It is the intuitional knowledge, 
it covers everything, it operates under all conditions and it is 
never ending. This is the highest stage of knowledge and Yoga 
terminates herein . 3 is vividly describ ed^ in the third 

chapter and this is why it is also called as the 'T^ipWI^ l^-thc 
chapter which speaks of the various kinds of prefections. ‘iftsjrFSt’ 
is represented in the end of the Sutra, for here we find Patanjali 
speaking of the stage of liberation as maintained by the upholders 
of the Yoga. 

1 Cp. nt? trm 1 

t ?Tnnf^Jvn d it \ A/fe/t. xii. 300. 11. 

2 iii- 52. 

3 'iiatffaprfl* **<**>..* Bhasya, iil 54* 
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So far about the Nirodha-Samhita. In the Karma-Samhita, * 
Jcriya or ‘practice’ finds a prominent place and Patanjali also 
lays emphasis upon the same in the beginning of the second 
chapter of his work. This is evident from the Sutra ‘rPi:- 
IM (II. 1) where the term c i 1 2 * * 5 

itself finds its place- 

1 

This remarkable dependence of the Yoga-Sutra on the vast 
literature of Hiranyagarbha (if we do not disregard the table of 
contents as furnished by the Ahirbudlinya and there is no apparent 
reason for doing so), tends to suggest that Patanjali was an adherent 
of the Hiranyagarbha school of the Yoga. Though he had been 
highly influenced by the so called treatise of Hiranyagarbha, yet 
his manner of treatment*is unique in itself. Even in the midst of 
depicting the principles of the Yoga, he speaks of the fundamental 
principles of the Samkhya whenever any necessity arises and 
thus we find that both the theory and practice find equal importance 
in his treatise. 

The Yoga-bhasya sheds further light in this connection. It 
explains the aphoristic statements of Patanjali in a dignified manner 
and sets out the results* of the theoretical discussions and practical 
discipline in such a way as speaks of its subtle power of observa¬ 
tion- The theoretical discussions are so informative that the views 
of the particuler school of the Samkhya* which he represents therein 
would have otherwise remained almost unknown to us. Speaking 
briefly, Patanjali and specially the author of the Bhasya may be 
better regarded as the exponents of the Samkhya-Yoga School 8 . 


1 The author of the Yogasutra-bhasya reprsents the Varsaganya 
school of the Samkhya and this we intend to deal with' in 
greater length later on. 

2 This is different from the Samkhya-yoga school of the Epic with 

its twenty-sixth principle. It is an admixture of the teachings 

of the Var$yaganya school of the Samkhya and the Hiranva- 

garbha school of the Yoga. 
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^ It is further interesting to observe that the colophon at the end of 
the different chapters of the Yoga-bhasya generally runs thus : 
‘ 5 % tlTrrei^ 'abRiuji 4WIH*’* The expression ‘^n^- 

st^^T’ as found here side by side with clearly shows that 

the text was composed with a view to elucidate the principles of 
both the Samkhya and the Yoga, 
r 

We intend to discuss the date of Patanjali and the author 
of the Bhasya in a seperate section along with that of the other 
Samkhya teachers. 

Of the other ancient works on Yoga philosophy we know 
very little except some fragmentayy quotations from them as found 
here and there. Samkara in B. S. II.i.3, quotes the aphoristic 
statement ‘3JH rTr ^ ^qiqf with the remark ‘<T«n ^ ; 

but the commentators supply us with no further data regarding 
the same. The Yoga-bhiisya also quotes profusely from both the 
Samkhya and the Yoga works, but unfortunately none of them 
have come down to us. 

There are different varieties of Yoga, such as the llaja-yoga, 
Mantra-yoga and Hatha-yoga etc., and* Patanjali emphasises 
the Samadhi-yoga only and disapproves the rest. Discussions on 
the occult powers and the method of attaining them find a 
prominent place in the literature of the so called forms of the \ oga 
and philosophical interest is almost conspicuous by its absenco 
therein. 

It is strange to notice that the doctrines of the Nyaya and 
specially of the Vaise^ika are sometimes attributed to the \oga 
system. Thus we get from the evidence of \ atsyayana who in 
his comment on Ns. I.i.29, states that the advocates of the 


i Vide the Sutras iv. i & 6, 

Y—10 
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Samkhya hold that “an absolute non-entity can never come into 
existence and an entity can never lose its existence, the conscious 
element is not subject to change while the body, the sense organs, 
the mind, the gross elements and their rudimentary causes all are 
subject to modification; on the other hand, those of the Yoga are 
of opinion that the creation is due to the past activities of 
men and the ‘defects’ and ‘inclinations’ give rise to activities, 
the intelligent beings are endowed with their own respective 
qualities, non-existing principles come into existence and that which 
is produced is destroyed.” 1 2 3 Further, Uddyotakara adds here that 
in the opinion of the Samkhya, the sense-organs are the products of 
ahahkara, whereas the Yoga regards them as elemental products.® 
Thus we find that Vatsyayana regards the Samkhya and the Yoga 
as. two, independent and different systems of thought. But from the 
evidence of the Mbh. and other scriptural works we find that the 
doctrines of the Yoga are based upon those of the Samkhya and 
thus we do not find any reason why Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara 
regard the doctrines of these two systems as instead 

of In connection with the discussion on * dharmd ’, 

Bhavanatha also in his N&yaviveka states that the Samkhya 
regards it as the quality of the ‘build h? and the Yoga as that of the 


1 ‘qqr mHct s? eq 3rmr?R*i; fttfosiqiaram 

=q m ^ji m q; i »jqqq:, 

qtftqqt qlqr: qqra ftqvqifr 

v. qt »tt m q.’ i 

2 ‘*rifaqiTqtf^qi D frfr qt *n m q, arqrfiqiFfTRt ut qqr m q’ i 

3 The doctrine which is accepted by one system of philosophy 

and not by another is called ; for its definition. 

See N.S. i. i. 29. ( N.S. 1. 1. 28 ) is the doctrine 

which is not incompatible with other systems of thought. 
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soul.* Besides these, the Jainas frequently refer to the Yaug.is* 
and everywhere the doctrines of the Vaisesika are atributed to them. 
Gunaratna in his Saddar&na-Samuccaya identifies the Yaugas 
with the Naiyayikas 8 but does not put forward any ground for his 
doing so. 

What is the reason of regarding the advocates of the Nyaya 
and Vaisesika systems as or The point has received 

attention of the modern orthodox scholars also, borne of tliem 
suggest that the term ‘yoga’ ordinarily means 'combination’ (^l) 
and hence ‘qfrlf:’ or ‘4nr:’ would necessarily speak of the combi- 
nationists or the Vaisesikas who explain the origin of the world 
from the combination of atoms. But this view does not seem to 
be plausible as most of the principal systems of thought depend 
more or less upon the ‘combination of two different entities’ in ex¬ 
plaining the origin of the world. For instance, the Samkhya 
explains it by the combination of the prahii and ihepurnsa, the 
Vedanta by the brahman and maya, the Vaisesikas by the 
combination of atoms and so on. 

Most probablv, in ancient times the practice of Yoga found a 
prominent place in the circle of the followers of the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika schools and this is why the advocates of these two 
systems are styled as orThis is further corrobo¬ 

rated by the evidence of the Vaisesika Sutra which is found to 


5bn:’. I. i. 2, p. 57- See also the commentary which states : 

2 See, the commentary Ratmkarava* 

tarika on Pramananayatattvalokalahkar^ p. 12 & 86. ‘starenr.’- 

com. on Syadvadamanjari, p. / 5 * 

3 lifter ^rprofkyHPtr (ii). 




lay emphasis upon 'yoga’ here and there. 1 This is not all; Prasasta- 
pada in the end of his work informs us that Kanada formulated 
the doctrine of the Vaisesika system after pacifying Mahesvara hy 
dint of his Yogic achievement* 


i See the sutras, ix. i. u & 13 ; , x . i . 13. 

^3% jm: n 

Further, Pra&stapada also speaks of Yoga while discussing on 
•perception*. fa 









BAMKHYA AND BUDDHISM 

The problem whether the Buddhism its represented in the 
ancient PSb literature presupposes the doctrine of Slunk hya or nut, 
has already received attention of the scholars. To his Die 
SSlmkhya Philosophic* { p. 15 ), Garbo endavours to prove tlud 
Raijilrh y.i i:s older than Buddhism and in support of Ids view refers 
to a passage of the Erakmajaki SuttV where Buddha is found 
to condemn the view of some recluses and Brahmins who hold 
both the soul and the world as eternal, and he consider this view 
to be the forecast of the Samkhya doctrine of dualism. For 
Samkhya also holds the primordial praJcrii and tlic pwwt as two 
eternal principles. But this finding of Garbo, is disproved by 
Rhys Davids" who urges that the advocates of SSipkhya hold the 
primordial i*rakrti m eternal and not the world as such, for it is 
considered as the product of the former. And if the vange expres¬ 
sion * world' in its special sense is taken to mean the j/rcdyJi, it then 
leads to another contradiction. For the heretics in the said Pali 
passage arc found to hold the soul as well as the world ns barren 
and giving birth to nothing" whereas in the Samkhya system the 
visible world is held to be the outcome of the prakrli. Hence in 
the opinion of Prof. Davids, the passage of the BrfdunajJfla-Sutta 
docs not speak of the Bamkbya view proper*. He further adds 
that “there is nothing at all in uny of the details peculiar to < In 

i Santi Ihikkhavc eke sanun}tJ-PrMimi»it sassatavhiB., saitalam 
attuuah ca lokuh eu pufudifieriti eatvM vatluki, £>. 2. «* J, 

s Buddhism, Ameiican lectures, pp. 37-29. 

3 SctsstiM otia tii h&aaa hahjhv kit tallfn esikatthti-yitjhifc, D. I. tij-f, 

4 Otio Schrader who deviate!* here, is of opinion that Lhc FSti passage 

as referred to above probably speak - , of the doctrine of SamkMya. 
He suggests that the term kulaftka is to be taken here as a suha- 
Laniive and not as an adjective as the previous scholars did. its 
a result of ibis, the meaning of the passage becomes thus : 

Thu self (1} and the world (z) are eternal ; (for), the ktitasihu 
(1) is unproductive as a pillar firmly fisted ; and the beings (t) 
run through births, trail smigrate, pass away and spring up, which 
Y is (again ) a sort of eternity 1 * 3 4 . 

Vedanta and Sttmkkya in primitive Buddhism, Indian Culture , 
Vol. 1 . p. 546. 
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Sarpkhyii which Ihts lictrii horrnivcd l>y (Juntaum or is even to he 
found :d ill I in any of the uldcSt Pilddliist writings (p, l l 2 lj) r \ 

However, there ;iru ideas in the undent Pali literalure which 
have got u striking vcfeinhlnnco witTi those of tile Bsnikhytt. Let 
ns first of all take up the conception of ofmitn. The undent Puli 
texts dficaBsiomitiy refers to the various concept,ions of the soul 
and in this connection, the I kg Ini ( ix. 23 ) stales that the soul is 
formless and consists of codcIoubiksm** In the next passage it 
fnil:her points out the view which holds consciousness ns the self 
of a hum*. This view of the self holds good with the Sd»ikliyu 
also. According to this system, fnwnfft is regarded as the self of 
an individual audit is in its true nature nothing hut the pure 
consciousness abiding tu itself. 

Again, one uf the characteristic features of Sfupkhya is to 
ditl'crcntiiitc the soul from the physical body and a similar manner 
°f trtatraeiit is aim to IjO m«t with b a pos&age of I he Dighn 
( i. 2. 13. ) where Buddha is going to apeak of the fourth semi- 
ifiBRbsA hl doetdoe. The pfesagu runs thus : 

" Yam kko hlmtb vac^ati tuikhhiin U pi $vtan ti pi ffkatmtt 

ti pt ti pi I'jiiju tl pi ntjatp (ilia iiuictM **$&$&*to 

njmri^ma^dhamvwA, 1 v h ga kka if lam vuccali ciltun ti va 
ant a** ti m viJitjianftn ti vh a If a nuu-d dhuvi* wtsstiify avip<&t m i- 

mmtMamma idth 1 vm (ka*mt'iti'\ 

( Hijg which b culled eye find oaf attd iioae and imiSuc mid body 
U n self which in irriperiiiiiijeiiL, huh table, RQfrCfrrual. subject to ehim^e 
IhiL tliLi which is called heart or mind or eoiiscioubaead 3 4 is n self which 
^ permanentt ntcd&fl^ ■cfrmal and knows no clati^p, mid it will remain 
for ever and ever) 1 , 

1 j'impiin Ptio c i/jiH uilti tin }il 4 ti7i7i') ttt*tjfiiail. 

2 Siinwt feptuafsa am 1 ft irfi, D. ix\ z^ 

3 'Vtimmw' unrrespnnds Lo ale. vijmn* and \n the Sjinikhya 

htemure 5t bi nienLinnod as an aUribulL of the bttrfdki. Heine 
h-onj Llic strbt Sumkhya point of view,, il fe different from 
TOTiscionsinsnk 

4 From the translation of Rhys Davids 
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The above-mentioned passags speaks of two different groups 
of soul anil at the surae time it is very keen to differentiate one 
group from the other by exhibiting their opposite characteristic*. 
S-irjiklivit also differentiates the self from the physical body in the 
same manner. This is dear from the fact that the said system 
also holds the fi/mii-a ns iiermnnent, sted fast, eternal and without 
any change; white the physical body is regarded as possessing the 
opposite characteristics. But the serious deviation Has in the 
fact that i^iwpkliyn never regards any we of the elite, mind or 
intelligence ( rijiiaiio ) as the Ulmnv or even as its constituent. 

From the evidence of the Chiindngyn Hpanisad (vii. 2-7), we 
lind tliilt there had boon such sects as used to wore)up some one 
or other of these aforesaid entities as the dtmxn or bmfnwui. In tlw 
Bfitthapiidii Sutta also, Buddha refers to the different theories of 
soul ami here we find a view which lu-ld the mind as the soul- 1 2 
But unlike the Pali passage ns quoted above, attempt is not made 
in those places to differentiate one kind of soul from the uther. 

Again, Buddha in his introductory remark to this heretical 
doctrine states that, ‘‘in this case the heretic who is addicted to 
logic and misoning gives utterance to the ninclusion of his own, 
beaten out by his argil mental inns ami based on his sophistry. 
Hut the passages of the Upanisad which apparently dictate In 
worship flic ‘mind', 'citla' or the vijnatifi and such other entities as 
the self, do not take recourse lu logical nyguincuts in doiUjg so. 
On the other hand, S&mkhya. differentiates the self from the non- 
self by logical reasoning'-; for the said system was famous for its 
rationalism even at an early ago. This is evident from the state¬ 
ment of KautUyu who in his Arlliasastra® explicitly mentions the 


1 'Taya Mo' me J^ti/mfitufn nltttpnUhthhu f datiko 

Ht/nmihiya aita*paiifahh&, a\1a-pnliliibha y D. i.x. Ji>- 

2 Sae above, p, 41, n?. 
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SiLmkhya as H» I, * 7 , 1 1|6 system which is based on logical 
Kq«jning<i,” These* facta tempt ns to suggest that in the above- 
mentioned Pali passage Buddha’s main intention was to condemn 
tlifi view of the Banikhyn. 

Discourses of Buddha with TJtfcmi, the pupil of the 
Para&ariya Brahmin in Majyhima* revels further interest in 
thi^ connection. Here Buddha is found to refute the view of 
Pilrasariya in whose opinion ■hdri^a^h&vanU comes at a stage 
wheu the ‘eye* does not see any colour and the ’ear’ docs not hear 
any sound. Briefly speaking, it is the state when the senses 
erase to function. The Eiblmsa (Taisbo Issakiyo ed., .XXYII, 720, 
H -^) a Attributes this tenet to one Pdrasari ttrthika (heretic). 
A similar view is also referred to in the Yogabhiisyn (iLfifi) where 
in the opinion of Jaigisavya sense-control consists in the non- 
perception of the objects and this .stage comes ns the result of the 
full concentration of the citta. 9 The Blulsya also more or less 
advocates the same view. It states that when 'the citta is 
stressed, the senses automatically cease to function and herein 
lies the perfect control of tlio senses. Thus we find that the view 
of the PSrSsariya does not fundamentally differ from that of 
Jmgisavya and the* Yoga-blfigya. Now the question naturally 
arises whether this Partisariya is a Bum kliya-Yoga teacher or not. 
In Hie Buddha-Caritn (xii. 07) we find one Vjddh* iW'nra meu- 
tionod side by side with Jnigisavyu and Janaka who are regarded 
there as the exponents of the Barpkhya School and the Mbit hi 
tlic Jmutka-Paucafiikha episode further mentions Paficatfkha, the 
reputed feiirpkhyii teacher, as the Vfddlut ParaSara in the following 
verso: 

‘■UlWWildW ^kiR t | 

fi#: iVq: wm?i: \\ (Mbk xii. 320,24). 

1 Ittdriya-bharanh-sTtitam { 152 

2 Pointed oul fay Johnston, Early Snukliys. P< 90 . 

I r^TT-^TTOnBhfqf,,^ ! 
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Again, die \ oga-bh&ftyu lit-re ami there quotes some Fragments 
From the works of undent teachers ami some of ihcru are attributed 
to Piiiicasikhn by V;ien*p;iti ami tliis particular tenet of sense- 
control may be even basal upon the view of Paucnsikbti, Thus, the 
heretical teacher Paiusariya of the Majjfdma may even he identical 
with Paucairikha — the renowned S&uikliya teacher. 1 

In this connection, f further beg to draw llio attention of the 
scholars to one T:Iiu%rvya Bhiksii-satra' as referred to by Papini” 
in his grammar. The Bhikau-sutm as the name itself suggests proba¬ 
bly speaks of the mbs and principles by which ascetics are to be 
guided. The Dhnrma-sutras and the Smrtis also here and there 
give directions to the mode of their living. Tl is interesting to 
notice that the Eaudliayani-l.irhyasutra is found to formulate the 
duties of the ascetics on the basis of Kapila which is evident from 
the ‘%tr« * UHJ15: ^ fa ; J l V. 10.J )» 

Hence It appears that there had been in ancient times a group of 
ascetics who had been the followers of Kapila; and the Bhlksu-siitm 
of PiiriLsarya also may be a further development of the principles 
as laid down by Kapila, provided the identification of Pariisarya 
with Paftcttsikha lie taken as certain. However, RSrasariya of the 
Majjhitna may even be identical with this PunVuryu, the author 
of d ie Bhikau-sGtm, ns referred to by Pfmini. 

The VedantLits generally hold Pfita&uya as Vyiiau, the soil 
of ParSSara, to whom the authorship of the Brahma-satm is as¬ 
cribed. Hence, by PiaiLvaiya-Bhiksu-stitra they would naturallv 
mean the Brahma-sill ni which is oho held in high esteem by a 
particular group of ascetics. But the present Bralium-Siitra Is blen¬ 
ded with such materials aa speak of its uncertain date. 


i Diseased in detail by Johnston, Early S&mtiya, p. 9. 
- wni 3 -fi;eif«*at iv, 3. no. 

3 Also see above, p + 64. 

TNi 
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The doctrine of Putana-kfisaapA also a* expounded in the 
Dlgim, II. 17, deserves special attention. In the opinion of this 
heretical teacher { as Buddha states him ), there is neither merit 
nor demerit in the activities uf a man- If any IxhIv goes on slaying 
persons* or committing robbery and adultery, ir. would not be 
thereby resulting into any demerit. On the other band, if lie goes 
on giving alms and ottering sacrifices, there would be no merit then 
resulting. Buddha holds ibis In be the theory of non-net ion 
( it than Jcho ma bhants-^-^a l' i r i >j n m vyttfr&xi ). The Jamas 
also refer to this doctrine of non-notion. In one of their canonical 
texts, it is stated that the upholders of this doolnne deny 
and they are not prepared to admit that the action of the aoul ia 
transmitted to the future moments*. Kiluuka, the commentator, 
reckons Siiijikhyu as one of the upholders of lids The 

TsdU'driha-Hajavarttika states llifit the akihui-Taiiiii.x comprise of 
eighty-four different schools and it furnishes a list of teachers" who 
ore held to be the advocates ol lids doctrine. The said list includes 
the names of KnpiLi, Bfiddhuli 1 * 3 * and Mariano who me elsewhere 
known to ho reputed &iupkhya teachers. 

The reason of charging Suipkliya hb advocating the doctrine 
of non-action h not far to seek. The pitnipi of the Hamkhya 
is held t«j Ik* inactive, he is merely the onlooker, lie is not 
to reap the harvest of merits and demerits acquired hy the 
firalirti. This is why the advocates of S&mkhyn are held as 
itkrit/avii'liits. The Yoga-silt m also explicitly states tint the 
activities of a Yogin do not produce any result, for his kaman is 
neither white nor black ( , IV. 7 ), 

Tliis view has got a renmiknUo resemblance with the doctrine of 


l Sulrakrfitiiga-sutni , L 12* 4, 

Tafia mrtha-Itajtv tffirttifrfc) i. 5., p. 51 1 

3 For Ba4dhali p &ec YuitiJ*p&u t p- L 7S« 
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PinS.iitt*kttRSftpa. )jut it hIieiiiUI lie taken into consideration that 
this doctrine o| Ircinsrendtng merit and demerit holds good will i 
him only who is beyond the range of the {>ndyl i, The ordinary 
man who is associated with the activities of lho p?abrti t must 
reap the result of actions perfornml by him. 

Bo far we have pointed out some tenets and doctrines which 
are attributed To the heretics by Buddha and side by side wo have 
tried to show the similar teachings of Siimkhya. But the term 
‘Satiifehya’ is conspicuous hy h* ahsence in the Pali canonical litera¬ 
ture though the term ‘tamichya even in the .sense of ‘right 
knowledge’ or ‘correct thinking* linds its place in two or three 
instances 1 , The terms >»Mbi*P»’ (fife- pradhSuam) and "jxihiU’ 
(ek. froiAl ) occur here and there* but they are nowhere 
used in the technical sense of Bsimkhyn. 

The relation of SSmkliyn with Buddhism as well as the prob¬ 
lem of dependence of one system upon another hits been fairly 
dealt with by Prof- Kcilh" and hence it is needless to discuss the 
the same here in detail. But it is interesting to observe that; some 
of the ideas of Buddha, nay even some of bis technical expressions 
also, find their place in the Bruukhva literature, specially in the 
Yogfl-sutra and its Bliasya, We are pointing out some of them 
below and hope that these parallelisms will rouse further interest 
on the subject. 


[ See, 'Vadim fiulMin £<t phpdii ca bhhitvFt braktmcariytun, S a 
k hit y :i hkt at rati to Vt bhihMtli vuauitt' li’, SuHiyttUa, 
Brahmin Huttos, vii. to. The expressions ’Saiikkiya-dkumma 
tuiafiadi’ ( D. i. i. 3 } and ^ta'nthijta-dkamnuaif. viditih' ( D. i. 1. 4 ) 
also deserve special attention ill this connection, but il is difficult 
to ascertain the e:mct scase in which they are used, Buddha, 
gho§a here explains j.i/iJthyii ab conversation, huL it dots nut bucrn 
to be convincing, 

3 Sarnfihya System, pp. 24-30. 
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<9 Tliy Yogabhasya (ii, 15) states that just us the medical 
science comprises rtf the four-fold doet rine of thy disease, its cause, 
hciiHng and medicine, so also the science of Saipkliya Vuga speaks 
of the four-fold doclriue of birth, its enuae, liberation and the means 
to attain it. it is interesting to note that aurli a manner of treat¬ 
ment corresponds also to the four truths of Buddhism, stieh as the 
pain, origin of pain, cessation of p un and the path that leads to the 
cessation of pain. In this connection, Prof. Keith* further points 
■nit that in one Buddhist text, these four truths are compared with 
disease, it-- 1 origin, its healing, and the prevention of recurrence. 

(ii) Avl'ltja f ignorance ) and x'WtukZb'ti { impression ) play 
a prominent part in the causal series as propagated by Buddha. 
They are also fairly dealt with in the Sftpkliya and specially in the 
system of PataBjali, 

(iiii Both Siainkliya nnd Buddhism hold the view that the 
"hjects are in a state of constant change ( parinllma, ). But the 
serious deviation lie^j hi the fact tliat Siiipkliyu insists on tlie 
existent*: of a permanent slull* which lies at the root of all mani¬ 
festations. This abiding principle though undergoes change in 
every sum^ivo moment, does not iheivly lose itself entirely. It 
is real and eternal. Eternity of this primordial stuff [ prakrti ) 
is what is called eternity of imitation { ^ftyTTfR-f^ ) ;Ld opposed 
U 1 .he immutable eternity ( ^^sfdfTf^T ) which belongs to the jiunwi. 
But Buddha advocates the doctrine of constant change only and 
emphatically states that there is no such abiding principle at all. 

(ivJ It \* stated in the ^iiinfcliya literature that Kapila for- 
nislictl himself with a uinii&tM-citUi before he appeared before 
Asuri to impart him the knowledge of .Saiukl iva, and the Yoga-sutre 
describes how it is evolved from the stuff of asm ii a* {individuation). 


i Ibid, p. 30 , 

, iv. 1 
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Buddha also speaks of ulrmaryt-'kaijo i.e. the nil ling up of a 
mental image while describing the im mediate fruits of the life of a 
recluse ivlio lus.^ entered into and a hides In the supreme meditation. 
In this eon Meet ion, it is further interesting to observe that Buddha 
explains this method of calling op of one body from a not her body 
by the simile of 'the reed and the sheath’ (tnim/a anti the 

Word and the scabbard’ ('wi and Awn) ami 4 the snake and its 
slougir (ahi and liuawht). This is dear from the following 
lines: 

Sejj'fiihh pi mahttnija patiyi tntshjsuuhh tsiiam pawktyya, Taint 
tVam ana ; JAj'aitt rnuTt/u, ajnttn t'slAii, ««Jio mnfifi 1 i, k>w wfff, munjamhit 
h< evn istifi pavhrhM. .... nyam 04* ayar/i hvi . . . AyaOi aAi 

tijrajn iaraurfo . . , (D. n. i®). 

Koine of these similes which already found their place in the 
Brahmimus an d the U pan I sads also occur here and there in the 
exposition of Samkhya 1 , 

(v) In D. is. 25 t Pottliupiulu is found to ash Buddha whe¬ 
ther the world is eternal or not, and in reply to this Buddha states 
that this is a matter on which he expressed no opinion. Yflgw- 
hhasya also noses this veiy question and states that this is a prob- 
Iem which is not possible lo solve’'. 

(vi) Buddha is very keen to find fault with the objects, for 
in his opinion they are impermanent, suhjia.-t to change and bring 
forth *n lie ring ( SttWti te Wiaca anicca thikkha 


1 Sec, <s»ft g* jtftwfrf [wVuft xptlP, Yajiinval kya’s exposition 
of Siunkhyn. Mb xii. 315. 12. Also, 

i T3niftw ( grar Philosophy of Arsttfa, 

}_U<‘L!ha^artia, xii. 6'4 ; *f*ft*W, quoted by Vijhana- 
hhiksti in his bha&‘tu on the -sllfra , S-S. iv. (j. 

2 rf+jitw farm *tmi ^ g’frg 

......J arqvrj ejW: OTfTls^F f 5 , ^1 *Tft\ iv. 33. 




Jktimma' It* ). Sainkhyu also holds this view* Further, Patatijalt 
emphatically states tluit to the wise ail is pain. This is evident 
from the Satm ‘OTWR-m m Ph1W.’ 

( Y*. IT. In ) where he comes to the said conclusion after pointing 
out the defects of the objects. 

In thin connection, we beg to draw the attention of the 
scholars to the Fact that in the above mentioned Sutra, Putanjali 
sp^ka of the three different aspects of suffering, such as, 
:ind Similarly Buddha also speaks 

of the three states of suffering which is clear from his following 
utterance: 

Tix&o didskltaid.—-D nkkhti-thikkha Hi, eamkhar&rd nhkkuta, 

vijiai'i hkhit in*. 

Of these the of Paiahjuli and diiUcuMiitkklmtu 

0 f die Pali text only vary in name and not >n essence, for the terms 
ffijxi. and d>Mlu i arc held as synonymous in the Sanskrit literature. 

(vii) The expression 'hm etam wa’ua, «VW hiumtumi, tut m 
tv <iim f r the re is no mine, no this is I’ no 'this is myself) occurs 
here and there in the Pali Canonical literature*. This reminds of 
the expression ‘H3 R R of the SJUpkhyn-Kirtka 

(GT) which also speaks of a similar idea. 

(viii) Tlie following verse occurs in the Diiaimnapaila (iifya- 
mB/ht cat/go, 2 ) : 

Pannapawltiiii. artijha asohi saMnim pwjnm, 
paimatatiho va bhi'mnUhr rlkin* i idt' (tsekkkath 

The Yogabhasyn (I. 47) also quotes a similar verso which is 
gi ven below for the sake of comparison = 


1 OiEuta., Nati<i(svagga t f.nkaxatJanU 

2 D. ixxiti* to (xxvii). 

3 Majjkima^ SalUkka infix (8) 
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^rHW bg'ss-Hpt l| 

1( is curious to notice that Vncflspfiti in Ins commentary attri¬ 
butes this verse to Pa minor si (the great sage ) who is no other 
than Kupiln*. 

Besides those, there Arc some technical terras and expressions 
which me found common ill the Pali Canonical texts as well as 
in the Yoga system. An attempt is made below to point out some 
of them. 

(0 The Pali texts speak of the three lames of discourses, 
which r,re concerned with the past, future and die present. Those 
are generally represented by the expression ‘atit* addha, mm rti<J 
<uldha, etc*. Similarly, the Yogsi-sutra ami the BhSsyn also apply 
the expressions ‘itfifu oddha and nrmgnta adlha etc, while 
speaking of the post, future and the present stages of an entity ■ 
Such a manner of expressing these different stiiges of an entity is 
not generally to be met with in the other systems of Indian 
thought. 

(ii) Buddha speaks of fahrifi-viniirflP and 'cilia-i tmnlt? 
here ami their in the Canonical texts { .. * nnudltM 

pu nnfi.-vhnuttim* ; also, laid kko IdLlJuive r&ga-viitiifii tffo 
vimidti, «ri/ia-vh d<jTt panM-n^xUd). The Yoga-hlmsya also 

1 5t^H nrrwfl unrigs etfi, 'twi ^ (S’. 

2 Taya .tddhd; aft!* addhTi, anagala flddhh, pa<c*ppanna ticiJ/m, 
D. xxxiiu t. io (.viiv) ; afco set,yt hi ktdhha aftUtm aJdihtt «>»..* 
itwrgaiaift adiiMtfuxfji. kin D, Jiviu. 

a ‘etoopni iv. 12 ; also see- 

,.. T Ytuja-bkaaya, Lu. 13. 

4 D. xxvili. 3. 

5 Ahrui£itr$j ii. 3* io. 
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if.fei's to those two different phases of liberation ( ^5^ ^TT 

ragfo surrcr: ; . . . )■ 

(iii) The term* stuMha, vmijam, tali, sumifrltit and jWinR 
nreused side W side in the following Fall passage - 

A r .. l:h> Alaras&fa Kalarwum «tthi xaddha matjhani ft 
atthi tfadilltti. ... Viriyum ...Rati— Swnadhi. ..PafihF .. -'l’bls 
reminds us df the 8nlm 5#TR where also 

the said terras arc mentioned successively. J'he only difference 
>i^ i n the fact that the term of the Pali lex! is not recorded 
by Putaftjali- 

(iv) Buddluispeafesof the four braJmct'rihams? (the sublime 
resting plates of the niiiul) 1 such as jw- k >"'»»% mudUs and 
itfH'kbka.. Patnujuli also refers to these terms in the Sitlra 

wwwriHtw+iiw ( h 83 ). 

Bill unlike Buddha, hu is not found to style them as the IwtJum- 
rihartix, 1 Tnwcvcr, they am simply stated its the vUiarm in a 
fragment of an ancient Siimkhyn-Yogn text which is quoted by the 

author of the Yoga-BMfjyu ( ^ =^l R St *n:. 

iv, 10). The Eton skrit “Buddhist texts also do not leave them 
untouched; for the thindavyCilia-Srurn is found to refer to them 4 . 

i VI Both Buddha mid Phtafijali speak of the different stages 
«f meditation, such as the fTTSRITi FfF^T* and etc. 

(vi) Lnstead of Wt and gnr, the Pah texts' 1 2 3 4 5 me generally 
fond of using the terms®51S and to mean virtue and vice. 

1 YS. ii. i7. 

2 Mrt/fftiw a * jfirifapttriytxinui suit nut (2 b} 

3 VS- L 2o+ 

4 t ^ ftpfl-ferftaiflr ^ *T ^ wfirqj- 

^ i ’■ , ]% 472* 

5 ArtJd/fflfl. nkusatam, Maj. L * 8 - ; Kmxtem dhnmmmi* L 417 ; 

it£usidiutcn m . .akaSiihi-mu/uFicfl* » MtsaltittCiU * > k usafn-mu la Jtc<i . . 
j. 46 \ Akitsakfc dffammt&h « ; D* 11 ■ 75 > 
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The Yoga-bhasya and some other ancient Samkhya-^ oga texts 
also are found to follow the same principle 1 . But it does not 
thereby mean that the former terms are entirely absent in the said 
texts. The thing is this that they occur only in a few cases. 

(vii) Though Buddha is not found to deal with the gums 
and their varieties after the manner of Samkhya as represented 
specially in the system of Patahjali, yet the terms rajas and tamas 
find their place here and there in the Pali literature 2 . But these 
terms are used in their ethical sense just as we find them for 
the most part in the Samkhya accounts of the Epic. 

(viii) The Kevaddha Sutta (D. xi) refers to the different 
groups of gods, such as the ^ 'aturriinlia-rajikci, Tavatiiisaj Nil - 
mana-rati , Paraiiwimana-vasavatti Tusita and Brahraahayika 
etc. The names of some of these gods, such as the Tusita, 1 art - 
nirmana-vasavartin , the Brahma-lcai/ilca and the like, are also 
referred to in the Yoga-bhasya (iii. 26) where in connection ’w ith 
the explanation of the different regions of the universe, the names 
of the different groups of gods residing in different celestial abodes 
are mentioned. But the names of these peculier types of gods are 
not generally to be met with in the ordinary Sanskrit literature. 

These remarkable similarities of some of the ideas and 
expressions of Buddha with Samkhya and \ oga tend to suggest 
that one of these two systems was influenced by the other. A 
careful perusal of the aforesaid parallelisms reveals the fact that the 

1 i. 24 ; ft ... ii. 9.; 

swt ^ iv. 33 f W&s™ && 

ft it quoted in the Bliasya from an ancient 

Samkhya treatise (ii. 27 ). Vacaspati attributes this 
fragment to Pancasikha. 

2 Moha is regarded as one of the akusala-mulas, D. xxxiii. l. io. i. 
for rajas, see appa-tajakkha ( skt • alpa-rajaska) Maj. V ol. i. p. 169, 
also maha-rajakkfra, Sarnyutta , Vol. i. p. 137. 

Y—12 
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form of Samkhya with which some of the teachings of Buddha 
resemble to a considerable extent is not what is represented in the 
Karika of Hvarakrsna ; but it is the Samkhya-Yoga school which 
is represented in the Sutras of Patanjali and specially in its 
Bhasya. Now the difficulty arises that the Yoga-sutra is not 
regarded to be a very old work, for it is found to refute the 
doctrines of later Buddhism. Hence, it is far from convincing that 
Buddha was ever influenced by Patanjali. On the otherhand, there is 
no such conclusive evidence to prove that all the ideas and technical 
expressions of the Pali canonical texts are the independent achieve¬ 
ments of Buddha, though there are good many ideas which are his 
own inventions. Hence, the probable view is that both the systems 
were nourished by a common heritage. But this common heritage 
belongs to an independent stream of thought other than what we 
find in the speculations of the most ancient Upanisads with which 
Buddha was familiar ; for such ideas and technical expressions as 
have been pointed out above are almost conspicuous by their 
absence in those texts. 

In order to substantiate its own statements, the Yoga-hhasga 
is found to quote profusely 'here and there from works of ancient 
Samkhya and Yoga teachers. But, unfortunately none of these 
texts have come down to us; hence in the absence of any satisfactory 
evidence it cannot be definitely ascertained whether some of those 
works were of Pre-Buddhistic age or not. Patanjali also cannot 
be credited with the sole invention of the Yoga-system. From the 
evidence of the ancient Sanskrit literature we find that Hiranya- 
garbha is held to be the propounder of the Yoga and not Patanjali 
as such. Moreover, the great Epic and other ancient texts which 
preceed Patanjali by some centuries are found to contain brief 
expositions of Samkhya and Yoga here and there. This is not all. 
The Epic, as we have already tried to show, pre-sopposes the 
existence of Samkhya literature 1 . Further, in one place itemphati- 


i See above, pp. 54-8. 



cnlJy States tliAt Si&pkhya and Yaga are the two systems of eternal 
existence 1 2 * 4 * * Under thest circumstflnoes, it is not legitim ate to 
conclude that all the ifleas in the It ng(t~$u&r<L are the independent 
achievements! of Patanjnli; he must have received the principal ideas 
from the works of his predecessor. The fact is tlas that, his 
manner of treatment is independent and it in at the same time 
unique in itself. 

In his commentary on the Tfiitva-Sit nuf rah'i. (p. 11), Ivamala- 
Sila quotes n av>(ni which lie ascribes to the Lord Buddha- Ihc 
said Sutm together with his introductory remark upon it runs 

thus 

^rft I 

Amidst other things, Buddha disregards in this *%im the 
view which holds prakrti as the agent. Evidently this L a 
relied ion upon the Bamkhya. Unfortunately, tliis Siih'a. cannot 
he l inced in the existing Pali canonical texts- 

Reference is made to one Gandlmbha PaScasikha in an old 
Pali text*. This stray Inference doea not furnish ns with any data 
to establish his identity with PunarfildU, the reputed Samkhya 
teacher. Elsewhere we find Budtlha speaking of one Brahma 
Sfmamkumara {sk. Sanatkumitra.) who having waited n grosser 
personality, became in appearance as the KaraSra Paficosibha, 4 
The name of Sana tku mam as aSamkkya teacher is also road in 
the Epic along with Paueiisikhn, Asufl and such oilier teachers 

1 Hfww tt5Tt^ ‘t, xii- 34h. 73. 

2 Also referred to by CandrakTrli with slight variiiLiuus m reading, 
Commentary on The AtuMjamt^^STtfra. p. S 6 7- 

% Sd Jfcidjtfrtfi hd-xit£f** x>: ^ t - -* 

4 Jatvivasitbha-suite, Li. xviti. ifl. Further, Pa ca^ikha U stated aa 

the tenth kmmra in the Yuktuitfiko, p- i7S»- 
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from whom the Gandharva Visvavasu is said to have received the 
knowledge of Samkhya 1 2 . 

The doctrine of Arada-kalama as set forth in the Buddha- 
Carita of Asvaghosa (xii) also deserves special attention in this 
connection. Here Buddha before his enlightenment is found to 
approach before Arada to seek perfect knowledge by which one 
can completely overcome miseries. In reply to the question of 
Buddha, Arada offers an exposition of his philosophy which is 
nothing but on offshoot of Samkhya. But the Pali texts nowhere 
portray such a comprehensive account of the view of Arada as 
Asvaghosa does. Hence in the opinion of some scholars, the 
authenticity of the account of A&vaghosa is questionable*. How¬ 
ever, it can be held without any hesitation that even at the time 
of Aivaghosa, Samkhya was regarded as a very ancient system 
of thought and he definitely knew it to be a Pre-Bhuddistic one. 

The Jainas also refer to the Samkhya teachers, their works 
and tenets here and there in their canonical texts. But the dates 
of these texts are uncertain and hence it is not possible to deduce 
any correct information therefrom as regards the antiquities of the 
Samkhya system. 


1 XII. 318.59-62. 

2 In the Ariyapariyesana-sutta ( Majjhima , 26 ), Buddha is found 
to make a passing remark u pon Ilara-kalama. On being asked 
by Buddha as to what point he himself had reached and realised 
of the doctrine he had entered on, Ajiira states that he had 
reached up to the plane of Naught ( nkiTuaimayatanain pavedesi ). 
Similarly, in the Buddha-carita ( xii. 63 ) also, Arada speaks of 
the final stage as such : 


* 


- e 1 


Ka, 64. 


Cf. 





SQmh&ija and Lite Abhidhamti h’tmdn p$ 

ihe Abhi cilia rmu literature (Skt.) is fur more superior in philo- 
sophicsil discussions to the Fali texts that we have examined 
before. It is Indeed astonishing to notice that some of the ftmda- 
muntul conceptions of the Abhidbarniiste together with the 
manner of aigumfint advanced by them to establish their validity, 
dasely foUow tliose of the particular school of Siirikhyii 
represented in the Yoga-siUra and specially tn its Bhasyn*. Let 
us first of nil examine the t/utpiit of the Saipkhya and the rf/witwnnf 
of the Abhidbarmiste which constitute the basic conceptions of 
their respective systems*. 

Hie advocates of Samkhya explain the phenomenal world, 
physical as well as mental, by the iWnas which are infra-atom ic 
f mn f a of three different energies, viz ; illumination, activity and 
inertia. Their mntnal iuter-uetionri give rise to everything whether 
physical or mental. Speaking briefly,, ah entities other than the 
pi'iysa- are the conglomerations of these gum* which are infini¬ 
tesimal particles of reals, rather forces- than substance". They are 
dynamical and are in a state of constant fhango*. Tfie Sautran- 
iikiis also explain in their turn all phenomena as the assemblage 
the minutest units of force, which are called d/iarm a.-i and like 
the guifas they are also in a state of constant change and give 
rise to new entities in every succeeding moment. But the serious 
deviation lifts in the fact that the dkarnuus ahj momenta*? units 
and do not retain their existence in the succeeding moment, while 


I The point has already received attention nr Prof. Stdierbatsky, 
Centra! concefhon of Buddhism, chapter xii. also 5## n^, p. 47, 

- Discussed in detail by Prof. SlChcrbatafcy, The dkurtaas of fht 
Buddhhti and the gun as of the Eemikhya, t.H.Q- Vd. x, 
?P- 737-&°‘ 

3 Sec ii. a* it iv. ij, 

4 ‘W’JW 3^^, iW, iii. VS & iv. 15. 
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Samkhya speaks of a dharmin which is a pervading principle, mani¬ 
festing itself in and through the dharmas *. Though the mani¬ 
festations i.e. the dharmas are in a state of flux, thereby 
they do not affect the dharmin in any way with which they are 
inherently connected — a conception which is always rejected by the 
Sautrantikas; for they are not prepared to admit the existence 
of any such dharmin or abiding principle apart from the dharmas. 

Secondly, the orthodox school of Samkhya postulates the 
existence of a subtle intermediate body which transmigrates in 
the next world after death. The Sarvastivadins and later Mahi- 
£asakas also believed in the existence of such a body ( antara - 
bhava )*. 

Both the Sarvastivadins and the Samkhya-Yogins axe keen 
to establish the leality of the past and future and are found to 
advance almost the same arguments in support of their view. 
The Sarvastivadins urge that in the entire absence of an 
underlying object, its cognition cannot arise at all. If the past 
and future did not really exist, their cognition also would be non¬ 
existent. But in reality it is not such. Hence, past and future 
really exist. Again, ti deed whether good or bad produces its 
fruition at a future moment, for it requires some amount of time to 
become ripe. If the past and future do not exist, then a deed 
which had been executed in the past moment could not produce 
its fruition at a future moment. Hence, past and future are 
existent* * 2 3 . 

The Yoga-system also establishes the reality of the past 
and future in a similar manner. The sutra ‘aTrftdMPId 

Yoga-bhasya lii. 14; also see H'ra#, Hi. 13 . 

2 Masuda, Origin and Doctrines of the Early Indian Buddhist 
Schools , Asia Major, Vol. ii. 1925, pp. 31-2, 03. 

3 See the commentaries on the Abhidharmakosa, v. 24. 
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^ ! V - 12 } ***** tefiHm °ny to this. Here, the Bhasya 

argues that if the past and the future did not exist in reality, then in 
the absence of any substratum their cognition also would not arise 

f i\i urther » m ^ of the negation of past and future, the 
act that former deeds produce their fruition in future would always 
remain inexplamable. If any deed whether performed with a view 
o enjoy the merit to be obtained therefrom or to attain eman¬ 
cipation would tend to no result at all, then the performance of 

r , To ** futiIe - Thus we find that h ° th 
ZT T Samkhya-Yogins apply almost the same 

piocess ot reasoning in proving the reality of past and future. 


In this connection it should be taken into account that neither 
aipkhya nor Yoga admits of the existence of ‘time’ as a separate 
° n 1 y * ie ^ oga-bhasya emphatically states that ‘time’ is an 
empty construction of the mind without any reality behind it*. 

Though they insist on the reality of past and future, one need not 

apprehend that the author of the Yoga-bhasya is thereby going to 
controvert his own statement. The fact is this that the past and the 
future whose reality is admitted above refer to the different stages 
of an entity and they do not speak of the duration-time. Here, 
both Samkhya and Sarvastivadins explain 'the reality of past 
and present by the term adhvan which speaks of a transitional 
period as opposed to leala, the duration-time. 


Most interesting is to observe the four different theories of 
the Sarvastivadin teachers, propounded with a view to explain die 
relation of the permanent essence of an element and the various 
manifestations it undergoes in its past, present and future stages. 
In this connection, four prominent teachers hold four different 
views. 


(i) The venerable Dharmatrata maintained a change of 
existence ( ). He holds that an element has got 

1 . i|j 59 
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different existence at different times and in coulee of transition, it 
does not lose itself entirely. The manner of existence is only changed 
and not the essence ; just ns it golden pot when broken, changes its 
form only, but the gold itself is not affected thereby at nil. 
Similarly, an element which enters into its present stage from the 
future one, gets rid of its future stage and when from the present 
it IjecomeB past, it gives up its present stage and retains the present 
one. But the substance itself remains the same always. 

(ii) Ghosaka holds that an element changes its aspect in 
different times ( ^S^TR^raHl^f ). For instance, an element when 
enters into its past stage, retains its past aspect without being 
detached from its present and future stages ; when it is in its 
present stage, it retains its present aspect without being detach.ed 
from its past and future stages and so on. I'll is is illustrated by 
the ease of a passionate man who when in love with a parti¬ 
cular woman does not thereby totally ignore his love for other 
women. The fact is this that his passion becomes prominent at 
(lie time for the particular woman whom he loves, whereas it is then 
latent in the wise of other women. 

(iii) Vfisirmitnf advocates a change of condition ( ^P4T- 
). lie maintains that the condition under which an 

element does not produce its fund ion in called future, when produces 
it, it is called present and when having produced it ceases to fune- V' 
tion, it is then called past. Thus everywhere there is a change of 
condition and not of the wry essence of the element itself. This is 
illustrated by a line which when marked in the place of tens becomes 
ten, when in the place of hundred becomes hundred and so on- 

(it) Finally, Buddhndeva was of opinion that past, present 
ami future were contingent upon one another (apms^n ) ■ 
just as the same woman becomes a mother with respect to her 
child and a daughter with respect to her mother- ^ 

It is curious to notice that Pataujaii also refer* to these 
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different forms t.if immifestutions indie Sutra qir- 

3KFJTWF4 nR,«h( V^P9I>’ ( iii. l'J ). The Yoga-1 >1iaaya explain* 
nod illustrate! them alrorct in the same language as lias be£n done 
by till' SarviistiYsul Ills'. Of tlif-SP, thr '■ffl'lRuiin of F^itriiijnli dor* 
not differ from the oi-HM’Jnn of tin- Buddhists, for the lihiisyn itself 
rtmnU v m and *TR na the Prime thing, limhlhmloan's theory i* 

t After the manner Of Vasubartdlm on Liu; AkkitthamfaAiaita , 
K i, V, *s, Karunlasila also in his commentary on die Tiittvn- 
,iuingnt/m ( Tri&)fya-/htrik*ii p. 504), is found Lo uLtcr the 
following lines iu this coiiiiceLiuu ; 
xiq rn<iFWYrfr u ft?!s', RTF*i*niT^ 

=7 3 5*47^ | -q«li trHWO»OIIH *T 

gf'TTM flitr *i4*<*i^mil 1 Et«wift shpftww iIWtb 4-jhfrm 
i:m qfirtqTTiT^prrit^ ^3 3* J ii-4iiwit t 1 

ssrnrfti^'Hnwrf ism'll* 4 1 5^ irewf foorf wr; 

Mf'T'Win-Sr^tHWTWft | 

SfWSWtMlfrft t F ft^TS, ’fsilsKig #tJTSts 7 «tJRWf 

JfWF^Esft HKwtsTOisitftal «r spiral i ff^wr fa^ft ^rrS^rJr^iri ( *nn 
Kii'Vhf tinj; af^ar *-i^ m , 5raff, wit, ; 3*n Mitiftsifei^ 

uhI f''Tsrrsjwa': ir^pts^F ^rrmpls^irnr 1 

1 TT f^HR: ^T^S’TFih'T 

tfi l ^Sfavl rdl UiUI £%ST l 

Similarly the Yoga-bhiisya also argues: 

in ^tirR^rtfa arflg Hww t ir fl g *rwiwiMrfiPu 3 *rj 

iTfrtpnrar fentmw wqEft ^ ;(aqRiiraft& 1 

s^jqqftoiTif:—4%**^ #RR>S<ft i ^ SiTFHRfqRl**! f 

%«;, g^SBPTWfssimipy’tJtfif qi*nnftat*rf <03! fNlsft W- 

3iyn^dhnjrpHi*Tf dh 1 4*r 15W *zmt ftnt v& f 

i 

F VJfi -T^TTfTJ STtqR:, t sftjUI 0PftWr UF^^S^-li^F 

rrSRf^q^ -iroqTSMC'Jt 4 WHHfl:, qSWil ’i«l FFRqeT Tpi ^>11^ *.v, mZtorAT*, 
<on ^.PfsPr ram a ^TJ?t 1 

T-13 
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not counted separately in the Yoga system, Probably it was 
induded in the ^Nt^NRuiEH ; for the very illustration of the same 
female :ik being tin* mother nnd daughter finds its place there nlonjg 
with tlmt of tlic Smirk* whtr.li is counted ;ts ten, hundred :md one 
accordingly us it is made in the place of tens, hundred and unit etc. 

Of the four theories mentioned above, only that of Yasumitrn 
found general acceptance In lire 8;irvn8tivildins, while the vest were 
rejected Uy themselves- But the fttmkhytt-Yogiiui accepted nil 
these views with :i synthetic spirit In this connection, tlie Yog»- 
i>hitsy;{ emphatically remarks that jinuticully there is only one kind 
of manifestation of the object which is being treated diflemitly 
under different circumstances'. 

The question whether tine idcuof these different manifesta¬ 
tions were reeoivt'd l>y the Ssirvapidviidins from the 8auikhyn or 
it was the Siijikhyit who received them from the Buddhists is not 
easy to ascertain. Vyiisa who is not generally counted ns a very 
i*firly authority on the subject may lx> influenced by the Buddhists, 
hut it nlso should Ih> taken inin nceouot that ihe lnbrB<irvSstiyS(luu 
n'jrcl the theory of Dimmer train on the ground that such n view 
would drift them towards Srupkhyn*. 

Further,whileostnhlishing the reality of the pas! and the future, 
I he Vaihluisikn is also charged hy the Sautvfmtika ns advocating 
ultimately nothing lnit the theory of tlic hdlmvers of Viirsnganya- 
Jn this connection, the Sent rant 1 ka is found to urge that (L if every¬ 
thing without any exception is pre-existent, there can he nothing 
that could have n force to produce anything ! In the end it comes 
to the same ns the theory of the followers of Vitr^nganyiL Accor- 
ding to them there is neither prediction of something new nor 

1 *«w tw gm H " i tii l Hi. ir>. 

2 31 qqm wnm Gm, Kamahtsila on Tuttm- 

■mwjt'aha, p. Till k Also see the commentaries on the 
/I hhu / httnn<i-try 'K<i, Ku. 2ii. 
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extinction of something existent : wimt exists is always existent, 
vrliul iloi's not exist will never become existent”*. 

Thus it appears that the Vnibhasikas were, more or less, 
raflunml by Sai'ikliyn in establishing their special tlu-urkw* 

SAMKHYA ACCOUNTS IN THE CARAKA-SAMHITA AND 
BUDDHACARITA 

The Camka-SamhUa lien® and there deals with some topics 
of philosophical interest ami siinif; of ibrin contain clear traces of 

4 

hkiiiikliya' 1 * 3 . In the beginning of the first diopter of the eighth hook, 
(ho pupil Agnive&t is found to ask Atreya, about the naimv of 
iitman. Tu reply to this, Atniya speaks of the three different types 
of at ma n as are conceived from the different angles of vision. 
< )f these, the lirst one is the conglomeration rtf the live material 
substances and the conscious element, (he second forms 11n- pure 
consciousness alone and (he I bird being (he conglomeration of twenty- 
four principles whieli comprise the mind, the ten oi-gans, the five 
objects of tiie senses and the eight-fold pivi/^7i ( viii. k to-Hi). 
The first pnrusti is the ordinary individual ( 

fit =7>at gpjFmsFnii %% viii. v, 5). 

The second lypo wholly (allies with what is conceived in tin* 
Sarpkhya literature. The third one deserves special attention. Its 

i Stcherbalsky, Vasubaiulhu on fiarvastiviuin, Central conceptim 
of Buddhism, p. 3'}. 

- Perhaps ike inllucncc of Bittpkbya upon the Abhidharma Utera 
Ltire was brought about by scholars who had been previously 
adherents of Sumkhya, but later on embraced nudilliisni. Per 
instancy 1 ]arivanunn ( 3r*l cenLpiy A.D. } it said Lu have been a 
follower of Sajukbya before lie became a Buddhist, But be 
intmducfid «mTi me clo<tri111;- t>f Sil j iikhya in 11 i b Satyimdilhi-kns /w t 
Hi, Vni$e#i&a 11.50, Similar maybe ihe case even 

wiLb some of the Kir]icr Sarvastivadins. 

3 Thu fact cams to I he notice of Prof* 3, N. Dasgiip La for the Grit 
Lime, ffiftwy Indiati Phik^phy, VoL i, pp- 213*17, 
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t wcrity-four constituent-* tire nothing; hut the evolutionary series of 
the ^a.ipkliyn'. But the immsit nf Ssmkhyi’i is not hin g hot the 
F'" r i ■ constsonsness itself and it is generally reckoned as the tWGttty- 
tiftli principle. Further, Sainkliya k always keen to differentiate 
the punuia from the group of the pmlq-ti. Then why does Carukn 
maintain thy TBit, i. e. the conglomeration of the twenty-four princi* 
[ily$ as the imnuta* which from the strict S&ukhyu point of view 
ttinnot be called pmtim (it all? The answer proceeds from the 
statement of Gu-aka himself- He concludes that the supreme 
ptu-UM is not subjected to birth, fur it is without any begfrtmttg. 
tut the jUinu-'i which is culled rasi is the out come of delusion,, desire 
and hatred ( viii. i. 52 ). ft is endowed with delusion, happiness 
misery, life imd death ( L iSlj ) ; it is the object of medical treat¬ 
ment ( J H fWn, l 37 ). Further, Oimku butt 

authority on the Ayurveda, anil it is natural that Ills interest should 
I>e eenterd upon the type of purusa that can undergo medical treat- 
mciit ; but the pi'new of Samkhyu is always without any modi- 
lindion and lienee it physician has very little to do with such a 
Speaking briefly, the rati which is the conglomeration of 
the twenty-four principles is nothing lull the individual anil it 
pauses for the puriisu in its ordinary sense; Further, a Critical survey 
<'f the entire text of Caruka re veals the fact that ho was highly 
i nlluencud by Vniiorika and Ssimkhyn. The first conception of 
■be itsdiviifual proceeds from the standpoint of Vtuscsika and the 
lii^-t from that of Smakliya. Cut the difficulty is not still njiuuved- 
At Idle speaking of the first ^nrum 111 - states that it is the conglomera¬ 
tion of 1h,- five material substances and the conscious element, 
wfii'tv.is in the case of the mobile absolutely disregards the conscious 

I This suries ifilfrrs from the Uaditiannl ^firrikhya tu some napuets, 
fur further aiiCiTssioii about it, see heIrnv p. iOj:. 

i ^gMtSri] wa »ifa: ianm, i, yp Abo ramp are 

Vtfkwr j'siil ^ fi:’i ‘Vi/i. sii. jp. 16, where raii ypeakr 
of Uie iiubllu body. 
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element. [link* tliesu dreumstanccs, the rSsi ciiii lie belter treated 
us a dead body which is also devoid o£ consciousness, 

In viil i, ut)—07, Caraka deals with the py&ktu and mujfikta, 
prahrti and vV-ara, foeti a and ksehvjn-i. Let us examine all these 
points and #ce whether we can arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
the problem ns raised above. 

The eight-fold pml'rti as it is stated there, comprises the live 
"toss elements, the ahand'ara, biuldki and a njalda. The vikuptt>> 
are sixteen in number und they are the five oigans of knowledge, 
the live organs of action, the mind and the five objects of 
the senses ( i. 62-8 ), Thus we find that the prtihdi and ril'ara 
groups contain twenty-four principles in id l and they do not differ 
from the ruin' which is also held to lx; the conglomeration of thex* 
twenty-four principles. But these principles which constitute the 
prakrti and thu dhi>'a groups arc further divided into k&ttlra 
and kqdrojntu AWivt is the Combination of the twenty-four prin- 
eiplea except the avyakla, whereas artjaHa is known to Ixi the 
/r'vcli'tLfba ( i, 64 ). From ittiijuklft comes out l)tuhlhi t from hii'hfju 
appears nhahkatv. and from r t.kahkar>t come out the Bye gross 
elements. Tins conception of kflrajn* as well as the manner of 
tin* evolution id the tnlta tat differs in some fundamental points from 
the orthodox &iimkhy:i. First of all let iis examine the conception 
of itnyrtZ-br. In the orthodox BaJiikhya, »rtjakht is read as a 
synonym of prakrlt. Caraka also states this to he one of the consti¬ 
tuent** of the eight-fold praLyti and holds butUVii to lx* its e volute, 
and so far he does not practically deviate from the traditional 
Sanikhy;u But it is curious to notice that lie identifies avtjalda 
with hrimjatt which ordinarily jwisoes for the attuan. This is nra all. 
He emphatically declares tivi/akta^ pratt7tdiia t prolyli, jlm 1 as the 

i .Million wrongly remarks that jtva is not referred to anywhere 
by Caraka, Early Sinttkhj p. 46. The word occult in mmn? t 
iv. 7. See tIl-u p. loa, fuotrioLe i. 


/ 
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synonym of dtman', which the orthodox Samkhya cannot sanction 
at any rate ; for its main interest is to show the dtman and the 
Vralrdi as the two distinct principles. Speaking briefly, in the opinion 
of Caraka, avyalcta or pralcrti anil the dtman constitutes one single 

principle* and this is why he enumerates twenty-four principles in 
all. 


The identity of avyalcta with purnsa is also hinted at in the 
expression Mhh. xii. 218. 12, where 

Pancasikha is found to state that the supreme reality is the avyalcta 
in the state of •purnsa*. Further, Yajnavalkya also refers to 
a school of Samkhya which holds pnrusa as the twenty-fourth 
principle*. Hence it appears that there had been a school of 
Samkhya which combined avyalcta and pnrusa as one principle 
and Caraka was an exponent of that particular school. 

The first chapter of the Sdrlra is an admixture of Samkhya 
and Vaisesika views. We find that the answer to the question of 
the enquiring pupil proceeds sometimes from the standpoint of 
Samkhya and for the most part from that of the Vaisesika. Thus 
we find that the supreme self is stated to be endowed with will, 
hatred, happiness, misery’ etc, a purely Vaisesika view. Such 


1 See, roi* * getwfa w, j. 340, also.-.'wiwimg:.... 

vm .. .5**;...wpfrcinrr i v . 7 . 

2 I he I ajnavalkya samhitd also identifies avyakta with dtman in 
the hemistich ‘^arawpwr t-rsr: t«rwrw fSnraV iii. i 7 8. 

3 Nilkanfha, the commentator, explains the fragment in the light 

of Vedanta. , 6 

4 See, w Mbh. xii. 318. 72. 

also, m^flshfr Teat 

* n } 73-4. 

5 5PRJ ifift:, 

qntlrW:, i. 71 . 
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instances have sometimes rendered it difficult to differentiate the 
genuine Samkhya accounts from those of the Vaisesika. 

But in other important respects his exposition of Samkhya 
does not necessarily deviate from the ordinary one. For instance, 
the guild* and their characteristics are referred to here and there. 
The Samkhya theory of causation is clearly hinted at in the expres¬ 
sion ( iii. 10 ). The existence 

of a subtle intermediate body capable to migrate into the next 
world 1 , is also maintained in i. 51. 

Let us now turn our attention to the twelfth canto of the 
Buddha-carita of Asvagliosa where A rad a, the former teacher 
of Buddha, is found to offer an exposition of his philosophy 
which is nothing but a brief treatment of one of the various 
schools of Samkhya. From a critical examination of this account 
of Samkhya we find that it tallies to a considerable extent 
with what is furnished by Cara ha in the j&arlra-sthaiMi of 
his medical treatise. We are showing some points of their striking 
similarities below : 

(i) Unlike the Karika of Isvarakrsna, both Caraka and 
Asvagliosa classify the avyaJda and its evollites into two groups. 
The first is the eight-fold -prakrti which constitutes the avyaJda, 
biukllii, ahahhara and the five gross elements ; the second being the 
vilcara ( modification ) group which comprises the ten organs, the 
mind and the five objects of the senses. Neither Caraka nor 
Asvagliosa mentions the tanmatras and both of them count the 
objects of the senses as the iattvas. The main difference of opinion 
lies in the fact that Caraka combines the prakrti and puntsa into 
one single principle which lie calls avyaJda, whereas Asvagliosa 
is not found to advocate such a peculiar view. Both the authors 
speak of the division of hsetra and ksetnijna and at the same time 
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are keen to differentiate the avyalda from the vyaktn, i.e. the un¬ 
seen from the seen. 

( ii) While explaining the cause of misery, Caraka states that 
“delusion, desire, hatred and activity—these four are at the root of 
inclination and this in its turn gives rise to ST^f’PC ( egoism ), 

( attachment ), tfspj ( doubt ), ( wrong conjunction ), 

( down fall), ( wrong notion ), ( lack of 

descriinination ) and ( wrong means ). Just as trees with 

huge branches subjugate a tender tree that springs up by their 
side, even so the pnrum is overcome by these eight factors and as 
a result of this he fails to transcend his worldly existence.” 

Of these, the idea that I am endowed with such a caste, such 
beauty, such wealth, such intellect, such character, such learning, 
such rank, such age and such influence is said to be ahanknra. 

Sanya or attachment is that stage when mind, speech, body 
and activity do not tend to emancipation. 

Samsaya is to express doubt in the existence of the fruits of 
action, emancipation, soul and the future life etc. 

I he idea that I am unchanged under all circumstances, I am 
the creator, I am naturally established, I am the conglomeration of 
the body, senses, intellect, memory and the like, is what is called 
abhUamplava. 

That parents, brothers, wife, children, kinsmen and rela¬ 
tives are mine and I am theirs is to be regarded as abhyavapetia. 

Vipratyaya is the wrong notion of what should bo done and 
what should not be done, of what is beneficial and what is not bene¬ 
ficial, of what is good and what is bad. 

Arisesa is the lack of discrimination between the pairs of 
opposites, such as the conscious and the unconscious element, the 
primary constituents and the modifications, inclination and 
abstention. 

Sprinkling ( of water with him grass ), fasting, Aynihotra 





ceremony, hiking: ablulioiiH thrice in a day, m vocation, perfor¬ 
mance of ritual* on oik's own account as well a* for others, 
licgging for religious purpose, s&mbciiig life uu entering into water 
or Die ami such other practices are to bo known as tmnyaiji). 

Asv:iglmi?ii iil<o enumerates ami defines these eight factor* 
which ate at the root of worldly existence. The sequence of tliC£=i- 

motive factors as ..ted by Caraka and A£vngboqa is not the siitpe 

and both the teachers slightly differ here and there in their defini¬ 
tion*To make tin* point dealer, wc are quoting below the corres¬ 
ponding portions of the Civrak n-Sund li til autl the B odd ha- (.aril a . 

nsfa* 

It'TW - M'4r-l| ^ IH11 't PI H^l H4 [*-a + <?l STOJ^i 3*4- 

^ hhtu(&et% i f^rcr 

; l *wwUi#:i'-wf *iwnk, 
i* \ ^isr: I *rqf^tr- 

gST 

wp: i un -^^wfl,rTp=? ^wwtvwrH: i 

qjr^r^T'i %qff?^ ^ui?pg na^pt: i ^tiph: m^Fi- 

glgqpff: f Ctarofoij on &lrlrtt. V. 12 20 . 





rra iwR Jraifa I 

3Wt*n ^pf flr^HSSRT 11 K'A It 


it ^ ii 


l Some of lit™ variations htc feinted ™i by Jf.bnstuii in bis 
translation of ike torrespontling versa of tbu BtuiMo Cttritit, 

Y—l-t 
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^ II ^v# || 

^ »^T5 3T ql? IT^t 5^53 ^ | 

*?tSgfafrl q: * *Ttsm^: || \c II 

3 iW f^Ni aftg<m«|<fl : i 

ai^tai ^ I? ^sf^pj ff?r ^?r: h i| 

sn^ww || 30 11 

^ifar JR^Ti^^prf^: 1 

?frsfip^ sq?r: || ^ || 

f^rtsv^qr?!: g gfriT ^ qir^ || ^5 || 

Buddha-OaHta, xii. 

(iii) The conception of liberation, as advocated in the Sam- 
khya accounts of these two texts, also deserves special attention. In 
this connection, it is stated in the Caraka-Samhita that in the final 
stage of renunciation all knowables become known and as a result of 
this all sorts of feelings with their roots are exterminated ( sarira, 
i. 153 ). After this the individual soul which becomes one with 
brahman ran no longer be experienced ; being divested of all ideas, it 
then leaves no trace of its individual existence. Brahman is indes¬ 
tructible and without attributes, and it is the goal of all who know it*. 
Thus we find that in the opinion of Caraka, brahman is the supreme 
felicity of life and it is identified with the stage of liberation. 

1 3Tft: qt 3 51 ^TR»TI 

q^r q fort i 

*ift h 5i ft qt w 5i ? 

^ si 51 ft sigfn?r?r tj j ] 54.55 









m 


The identity of brahman* with the .-itage nf liberation is 
further mentioned explicitly in (hr Following couplet which reads 
the various synonyms of final beatitude : 

"ferri frar rn^r T 

3? m 5TT of wNf: JtaPrW^ ( 

Like Ciimko, Aavaghosa also identifies the stage of I iteration 
with brahman, Tima lie is found to slate that *tlie auprema 
bratmoM is without any attribute, it is real anil immutable. This 
is culled liberation by the wise men. Tim following verse bears 
testimony to this view- ; 

*433 TOt 31 SlftfSjf’ 

?Trm: TOrafel qiftftun ( 

These tvmarkble similarities of the Sfunkliya accounts of 
Canika and Asvaghosa lent! to suggest that both of them received 
their ideas from a common source, and evidently it was different 
from the school which was represented by Tsvarakrsnu. 

Besides it lose, there arc some other technical terms of hwUp- 
khya which find their place in the accounts <d Asvaghwsfift, whereas 
t araka does not care to discuss them seriously, First of all, let us 
turn our attention to I he definition of aoUva. Here AtSytighosu 
states that the primary matter, its modifications, birth, death and 
old ago — all these are said to be aatteii\ XMcxenoe is also made 

loenffeain the foigniral . , 

which is quoted in the Yqga-bhSsysi ( ii. n ) and attributed to 
Fnricasikhu by VacnspatL But Canika does not define the term, 


i Elsewhere Caraka states ilie inner self as tin* 6r,ik/aan. See 

* 'ffi'iw sfsft ijftV**.anHin^t, v. 6, 

* Marini, v. 34 . 

3 3 n d dh a-Carila t xii. 65. 

-| =* 

«™m, $ 1 , IiivLlka-i'oritrt, xii. 17, 
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though he refers to the expression here anti there. The 

parities of five-fold ignorance ( q^qsri ) are also enumerated 

and defined in the Buddha-Carita ( xii. 33-7 ) whereas Caraka 
does not mention them at all. The doctrine of this five-fold 
ignorance is attributed to Varsaganya by Vacaspati*. 

Further, there are some ideas in the exposition of the philo¬ 
sophy of Arada, which are closely related to some of the passages 
of the Samkhya accounts of the Epic. First of all, let us examine 
the conception of vyaJtla and its differentiation from the avyakta. 
In the opinion of Arada, vyaJcta is that which is subject to birth, 
old age, disease and death, while the reverse is known to be the 
avyakta. This we know, from the following couplet of the 
Buddha-Carita ( xii- 22 ) : 

g fqqqqrg II 

A similar idea can be noticed also in the following couplets 
of the Mbit. ( xii. 23G. 30-1 ) : 

qlrfj 3TR?t ^ qg | 

iqqtfcwn i 

Secondly, Asvaghosa is found to introduce some technical 
terms, such as srapr and the like, while depicting the philo¬ 

sophy of Arada. Ihe Epic also frequently refers to such terms 
in the Samkhya accounts of Yasistha and YajnavalkyaY But these 

1 am* unrcrg Tattva-lammdi, Ka, 47. 

Also see, 'ra'tfr >T 3 tu ar^n . ^ na a at atft 

afuftf Yuya-bhasya, i. 8 . 

2 See, ^ sw.^Tfifa =a’ xii. 40, also 

21 . 

3. See above, pp. 48-9. The term js’ occurs even in a 
quotation in the Yoga-bhasya which runs thus : 
m . u (jj. 5 ). 
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terms are conspicuous by their absence in the Samkhya-Karika 
and its commentaries. 

The classification of the twenty-four tattvas into two groups 
of eight primary constituents and sixteen modicafications, and conse¬ 
quently the negation of the tanmatras are also to he met with in 
the Epic*. 

Arada is of opinion that ignorance, activity and desire — these 
three are at the root of the cycle of existence ; he who abides in 
these three cannot transcend existence. This we know from the 
evidence of the following verse : 

SAfTR tjwir 3 tqr: 

Hr* STTFRrR ( xiii. 23 ). 

The Epic also reiterates the same thing in the following 
couplet : 

(iii. 2. 71 ). 

Of these 1 2 * 4 * srr’ and do not differ fundamentally. 

Again, Arada regards Jaigisavya, Janaka and Vrddha- 
Parasara as the upholders of his philosophy.* The Epic also in its 
turn does not ignore the view of these celebrated exponents of 
Samkhya*. 

Thus it appears that Asvaghos'a, Caraka, the Epic an<l even 
the authorities cited in the Yoga-bhasya were more or less in¬ 
fluenced by a common school of Samkhya. But Asvaghosa deviates 
from all other Samkhya teachers in one important point. His 
conception of the four kinds of meditations 8 , the practice of which, 

1 xii. 306. 27-9. Also see above, p. 42. 

2 For Jaigisavya, see Mbh. xii. 229. For Janaka and Vrddha- 

Parasara, see xii. 718-9 and specially xii. 320. 24, where Vrddha- 

Parasara is identified with Pauca>ikha. Also see above, p. 80. 

See, xii. 49*56. 


3 
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in his opinion, gradually leads one to final emancipation, is cons¬ 
picuous by its absence in any of the existing works on Samkhya. 
These meditations correspond to some extent with those of the 
Buddhists ; but the fact whether these conceptions of the numerous 
meditations and trances were the independent achievements of the 
Buddhists or they were borrowed by Buddha from the Samkhya is 
not possible to ascertain, for the data as are left to us are not 
adequate. 

Ihe doctrine of the gnnas does not find its place in the 
accounts of Arada, hence Asvaghosa is sometimes accused by 
scholars' for expounding a school of Samkhya which does not 
speak of the gnnas. The reason of not incorporating the guna 
theory into the teachings of Arada is not very far to seek. Arada’s 
treatment is after all brief and concise. Like the guna theory, he 
also ignores other fundamental doctrines of Samkhya. For ins¬ 
tance, he is not found to speak of the satkai'ga theory which 
asserts that the effect really exists beforehand in its material cause, 
noi does he care to speak of the pvamaiyxs and their varieties. 
Does it thereby indicate that he is going to expound a form of 
Samkhya which ignored not only the gams, but also the doctrine 
of causation and epistemology as well ? The fact is this that 
Asvaghosa is after all writing a Kcbvga and not a philosophical 
ti eat iso. Hence for philosophical discussions, life space was limited. 
This is why he made a brief statement of the philosophy of Arada 
and did not consider it necessary to set out his philosophy in detail, 
llius we do not find any reasonable ground to accuse Asvaghosa 
of having expounded a form of Samkhya that did not speak of 
the gimas. 

That Asvaghosa was not ignorant of the guna theory can be 
further proved from the evidence of the Buddha-Carita at 
xxvi. 10—1 4, where he is foun d to refute the doctrine of the gimas*. 

1 See Keith, Samkhya System , pp. 25-6. 

2 Pointed out by Johnston, Acts of the Buddha, Introduction, Iviii. 




SAMKHYA TEACHERS AND THEIR 
WORKS iji 

Kapila, the great sage, is regarded as the propounder of 
Samkhya. In the Siimkhya tradition, he is held to be the til'st 
among die wise ( ) and he appears at the beginning of 

each cycle of creation. Virtue, wisdom, dispassion and power are 
natural to him anil he is the foremost of the mhlhas. His siddhi 
or perfection is regarded as an instance of what is called 
is. he was endowed with perfection from the very moment of his 
birth. It is stated that out of compassion he imparted the know¬ 
ledge of Samkhya to Asuri, his first disciple. This is corroborated 
by the expression ‘3nf*T%Fi; 'TTflf'TO- 

fWRTRRFI rF^ vJNh’ as quoted in the Yoga-bhasya ( i. 25 ). 
The term deserves special attention. It - shows that the 

teacher assumed a form by dint of his supernatural power and 
appeared before Asuri to impart to him the knowledge of Samkhya. 
This shows that Kapila had no physical body anti thus he cannot 
be regarded as an historical person. • 

The Mhh. also mentions him to be the propounder of Sam¬ 
khya*. But he is somewhere stated as the incarnation of fire, 
somewhere as the light residing in the orb of the Sun and elsewhere 
as one of the mind-born sons ( ) of the god Brahman. 

Further, he is in one place identified with Yisnu and in another 
with Siva. The Bhagavata Parana mentions him to be the fifth 
incarnation of Visnu*. All these facts clearly point to his mytholo¬ 
gical origin and he may not be taken as an historical personage. 


1 For janma-siddht, see Y.S. iv. I. 

2 ‘suaret asr afFes: v xii. 349. 65. 

3 ‘hw. 

Hi HI VI *J «ai i. 3. 10. 
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The initiation of Asuri by Kapila, as depicted by Paraniartha, 
Mathara (Ka, 1 ) and Jayamangala ( Ka, 70 ), is also fanciful. 
All these authorities declare unanimously that Ivapila appeaml 
thrice before Asuri—each time after a lapse of a millennial. 
Perhaps the story came down to these teachers from the works 
of ancient authorities on the subject. Thus we find that mytho¬ 
logical element is prominent everywhere and as a result of this, 
the historical fact has totally disappeared. Speaking briefly, 
Kapila cannot be taken as an historical personage. His name 
was associated with Samkhya probably to give a greater sanctity 
to the system. 

Further, the commentators as mentioned above charac¬ 
terise Asuri with the epithet />. one who had per¬ 

formed sacrifices for thousand years. This shows that before his 
initiation, he was a staunch advocate of the Vedie sacrifices. The 
fact whether ho was identical with Asuri of Satapatha Brfihmana 
is not possible to ascertain. 1 lie Purfinas read his name along 
with Kapila and such other mental creations of the god Brahman ; 
but Mathara ( Ka, 1 ) and the Jaymangalii ( Ka, 70 ) mention the 
pupil of Kapila as a •Brahmin, belonging to the clan of Asuri. 
Hence it appears that some of the commentators regarded him as 
an historical person. The Mbit, states him to be the upholder of 
the doctrine of brahman \ 

Gunaiatna Suri attributes the following couplet to Asuri • 

qfrrfsF-frr*: tot j( 

But how far he is correct, is difficult to ascertain. 

1 xii. 218. 14. 

2 See his exposition of Samkhya in the Sa.ldar^ana.samuccaya. 

3 The commentary Vyomavati also quotes a.id explains this verse 
but does not mention the source. The reading is slightly 
different , it reads ‘rtfrafV'lfTOft’, p. 521 (chowkhamba edition). 






PANCA8IKHA 


U3 

Injhe hierarchy of the Samkhya teachers, PaiicaSikha comes 
next to Asuri from whom he is said to have obtained the knowledge 
of Samkhya. Like Kapila and Asuri, he is also portrayed mytho¬ 
logically in the Puranas. 

It has been already pointed out ( p. 91 ) that a Pali text 
refers to one Brahma Sanam-kumara who having created a grosser 
personality became Kumara Paiicasikka in appearance. The 
Yuktidipika also regards PaiicaSikha as a Kumara. Further, 
Sanatkuraara is known to be a mythical figure in the Sanskrit 
literature ; for he is said to have originated from the mind of 
god Brahman and elsewhere in the Mbh^ he is mentioned as a 
Samkhya teacher along with PancaSikha and others. Taking 
everything into consideration it appears that one PancaSikha passed 
as a mythical figure even in the days of Buddha and he may even 
be identical with the Samkhya teacher of that name as represented 
in the Puranas. Asvaghosa* also in one place mentions Asuri and 
Paiicasikha as celestial beings. 

However, Paiicasikha figures as an historical personage 
in the Epic. In xii. 218, he is mentioned as the son of Kapila, 
the female brahmin, and elsewhere his pupil Janaka states him 
as a mendicant belonging to the family of Parasara 1 2 3 . ASvaghosa 
also refers to one Vrddha-Parasara along with Janaka and Jaigi- 
?avya as an exponent of Samkhya, and attempt has been already 
made ( pp. 80-1 ) to identify him with the mendicant PaiicaSikha of 
the MbU. Thus we find two PaiicaSikhas, one mythical and the 

1 Buddha- Carita, xxi. io, translated by Johnston, Ada Orientalia 
Y> 1 . XV. p. loo. 

2 Mbh. xii. 320. 24. 

Y—15 



otlicr historical. Tit is Yrddlm-Para&im alias PaficaSikhn must be 
placed at a period before C'luiflt as even an curly authority like 
Asvaghosu speaks of him to be tin ancient authority on the subject 
Buddlm also seems to presuppose li)m T for lie is /onml to refute 
tke duct fine of settee-control of one FSrfisarlyn who appears to lie 
identical with Pancnfikha. Tliu point has been already treated 
elaborately in pp* 80*1. The d/Wi. also speaks of hign as a teacher 
of remote unihjiiity On the othcrliuiid, if we assume that the 
Janafet-Paiustfikha episode of the Epic conveys a faithful rapraan- 
Uition of his philosophy, it becomes difficult fo place him at a 
period before Buddha, for some of Ids utterances in that episode, 
l^tfur testimony to the fact licit he is going lo refute therein the 
doctrine of Buddhism 1 , 

The Philosophy of PaiMkha as depicted in the Epic 
deviates in some fundamental principles from the traditional 
Sajpkhya and this has been already noticed by us ( pp. 43-4 J 
while discussing the Saqikhya accounts of the Mbit. 

In order to corroborate its own statements, the Yogn-bimsyu 
is foun d to quote som e fragments here and there from the works 
1 See, arftwf -rsqi w tptit , 

qiK°i 3 ^mr 5 ,1 

<b37S;t swr 1 
p«r ^rf j-ptw: n 

..xii. 218. 82-9. 

1 ^ s f*nfst ^ Hotws 1 u* Slow wrfcg:, 

^ *^*n ’jwrr w kg: 1 ^-^r 

1 aw wrwt Ustw- 

™ mm*T ( »ttfV-Ciiudraklrti 

on ‘*i-o3Fipq*r^', 1/^7 h i/n rti ika- r^l f } } p, ggft 
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of SSqathyfi and Yoga teadiers. Tims the BbaSyu (id,) quotes 
the aphorism ‘qvN ^3R -MliwV-t ^M4! with the remark ‘cRTF ^ 
while Vacaspati states this to be the of PafLensikba. Thy 
aktras as it is well known must be brief and concise. But it is 
astonishing to notice that even the longer quotations 1 in the Yoga- 
bhSsya which under no circumstances can be regarded as fSHras, 
are sometimes attributed to Paficao-iklia by VScaspatL It thus 
appears that Pancafiikha was not only the author of a Sutra, but 
also wrote a RhSflya or some such treatise in prose on Sfujikhva- 
Yoga. But this does not pmi to be convincing. Had V&caspati 
ever seen the works of Pufiea&klia, he would have naturally 
furnished us with some accounts of them. Moreover, nowhere 
ill his commentaries on Samkhyu and Yoga, lie is found to 
acquaint us with any of the teachings of this celebrated teacher 
Other than what have, in his opinion, already been quoted la the 
Yngabbiisya. Hence the authenticity of his statement seems to be 
doubtful. 

Further, the fragment ‘KMlfHiMI 

tir*u«iiiij h> quoted in the Yoga-bha^yn (tii. Id) 

and Vacaspati regards this to he the view df Panca£ik1ui. But 
the author of the Yukti-rlipikfi who has every reason of being 
regarded as an earlier authority on the subject, attributes this to 
V a t s a g a n y a*. Not only this, the Yoga-bhasyn itself In ono 
place attributes it quotation to this celebrated exponent of Sarri- 
kliya" Taking everything into consideration, it Appears that most 
of the longer quotations in prose in the Yoga-biiasya were taken 
from the work of Vareagapya and not from that of Puncn£ikha jis 

1 m tmtinuuiUnftirftw. . .trilsjjftswr, ji, 5 ; w: 

-^St, ii, 13, 

2 cT«tr ^ fonfaspn"*, p. 72. 

3 ill. 53 . 
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\ EiViypati thinks (hem to Iw. Bufcwhnt about tlieraiifhorglfip of 
Hie Biitra as referred to by Vyfisa himself ? To the present state 
of our knowledge, it is not possible to determine precisely the &ct 
whether the aphoristic treatise containing the said Sutra* ernne from 
the pen of PaScafikhn or from that of VAnjagimya. 

The SSmkhya-Sutra refers to the view of PuladM*' 
on the nature of‘invariable concomitance’ (vifcpU ) which plays u 
prominent part in logical discussion*. Again, his view on the cause 
of the conjunction of the pratrti and the pmisa h also referred 
to in vi. 60. But we are not prepared to attach too much 
weight to this Sutra, for it. is generally held to he a inter 
woik. Again, some of the later writers on Samkhya are of opinion 
that Pane^ikha wrote a commentary on the Tattviummaga-Sutra. 
We shall disprove their view in our discussion on the Tattviisamaea- 
Sutra and its commentaries*. Bhoja and Hemaemulra ascribe the 
authorship of a Kavya treatise of the title of ^admlm-katha* to 
one Panca^ikha, hut it cannot he definitely stated whether he is 
identical with the rc-uowncd Sarnkhya teacher of that name* 


SwitUantra and its authorship 

In the last verse of the Ssmkhya-karikii, Isvarakrena states 
that his treatise in seventy distiches is a compendium of the entire 
Sastitantni, diverted of parables and the controversial doctrines of 


1 The faul that there existed a Sntra Uxt upon BSinkhya even at an 

early P mod, can bu noticed in the expression W of the JW 

ciipik<i i Pt 5 75 - Further, in his Catalogue of Sanskrit and Priikrt Mss, in the 
Central Prices and Bi,«r T Rni Bahadur Hiralal informs us of the existence 
o a ntl to*Ugr»SUm of Paflcaiik i i iiuiiry a { No. 6 37 , ) in possession 
of Pi. Govinda Prasad Sastri of Jubbn Jpore, No opinion can be expressed 
here until the text Is thoroughly examined, 

2 tPr v* 32. 

IM 6i 3 1, ° inted ° Ut ^ K * ,miTOduir ^ Classical SamtHt Utt,atari. 
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other teachers* This shows that the original work on the basis o 
which he composed the Karika, passed under the name of Sastitantra 
and the significance of the name was probably due to the fact that 
the text dealt with the sixty different topics of Samkhya. 


According to the Rajavarttika*, the sixty topics of discussion 
consist of the ten fundamental principles, the five kinds of error, the 
nine contentments, the twenty-eight infirmities of the organs and 
the eight perfections. Of these, the ten fundamental principles 
constitute (l) the reality of prakrti, (2) its unity, (3) its purposeful¬ 
ness, (4) its difference from the purusa , (5) its activity for the sake 
of the purusa, (6) the plurality of the purusas, (7) their union with 
and (8) release from the prakrti, (9) the duration of the body and 
(10) inactivity of the purusa. The x-emaining fifty topics are dealt 
with in Ka, 47-51. 

Unlike the Rajavarttika, the Ahirbyudhna-Samliita of the 
Pancaratra school furnishes a different list of the topics of the 
Sastitantra. It classifies them into two heads of prakrta and 
vaikfta-mandala. The former consists of thirty-two topics called 
tontras and the latter of twenty-eight called kandas. This can be 
noticed in the following couplets of the Ahirbyudhna (xii. 18-30): 


qfgite I 

EITfrf I II 


JTIfrT 





i Referred to by Vacaspati, ka. 72. 












3TT&1 i 

f^HrT?^TM T»¥W WJ^Wrs|[njT ^ I 

^-' J ^ J| T^fir ftsi^ ^ m^i %tu: n 

STT^rT JJtrgS jfrffj |f?f ( 

Wgrf^tt^wf HrH‘}£rA ff?T *3J?jg I 
UT^i'-fSTKf tftflS l| 

fvFEftE ?!$$ g ^HSI^l'J^IM *( | 

^tfij Jnnwqii^f^ ^»hh*1'M«sh'i: qr^ll 
VIWTq5TU?T|^ tI dihdV/^^4 | 
af&.v^V-i ^ jywJ^FT q^q |j 
felpew^m ^ %: m. i udiM : »*cqj 
Rifc^ive'in^^r || 

Wfaisivs =3 4^^nrgri?r: j 

m&q T^TRl^IJ || 

lifea^pff ^TT^T g-^npif j£: J 
'H^h h 

From the evidence of the verges quoted above, we find that 
of the two series, the first one includes the topics on bmhimn, 
ptmiza, soJcii, Vfeattoy’ and 'tune? Then come, the three topics on 
tlie giiTyix which are followed by atom. Nest is that of the 
//ram«* which refer to the five vital breath* and they find an 


I The expression W«*Wf* also finds its pl a «. in the YuMJipiM, 

srik|i*l—wv: nKim^Tuffi ft ft m «ri i-nfmnft, p, U3 . 
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important place here and there in the Siimkhya literature’. 
The kartrUialra probably speaks of aJmhkaf'i which 18 nothing 
but'taoism nnd under whoso influence the /Htnisa thinks himself 
to Ik* the agent. The signllitnmee of s5t»ifa)ilro° is not clear. The 
terra ?aw? In Sanskrit means ‘half- Perhaps this topic refers to 
Vnind’ which is regarded ns an organ of sense as well as of action. 
Speaking briefly, it is half nnd half Hi'-t’- The 

rein aiding topics of this series arc those of the five organs of sense, 
five oigans of action, five subtle elements and five gross elements. 

A careful perusal of these thirty-two topics which constitute 
the so called p j'5/;r ki-viancLaht reveals some points of interest. 
First of all, let us lake up the case of brahman which constitutes 
the first of these topics. The Knrika ignores it altogether, blit it has 
been already pointed out (pp. 2b-8) that if found a prominent place 
in some of the early schools of Ssinkhya. jSahti probably speaks 
of prakrti which is held to be the store-lio use of energy. The 
terra is also referred to here and there in the Ahlrbyndhno, hut 
it is difficult to ascertain the exact seme In which it is used. In 
it. fi7, it is defined as the material cause of the Universe ( 

3p *TT qf r^ffr trn ) and in the hemistich ^ 5^ ?TWf 
wn sivtW'HJr ( vi. lb \ the term evidently speaks of prnkrii 

which is held to be the conglomeration of the gums But it 
is astonishing to observe that In another place pit rum is men¬ 
tioned as one of the various asjiects of the iktHt, and it can bo 
noticed in the following couplet : 

m ll ( 51.42 ) 

1 %*tsit tw: W Ki, 39, For a fuller treatment Of thefrSQas, see 
Vttktf-fiipiiS, pp. 1 15-9. 

3 prof. Keith has altered the reading into Sv 5 ttt&, SiiwU/4 
System^ J tl* 
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This reminds tuj of the expression ‘^Ucffgm 
of the 8 vet. up ( I..! ) t where it is stated that the self-power of the 
supreme deity is enveloped in his own However, from this 

stray references it is not possible tn determine precisely the fact 
whether the Sa^itantra advocated the thdstic coloured Sar.nkhya 
or not. 

‘Destiny’mid ‘time' arc not regarded as separate categories 
in the orthodox bSnikhya, Dut the Alurbyudhna, in its stray 
references to Bomkbya, attaches some importance to f time ? ; for 
the vei'se us quoted above explicitly mentions ‘time’ us one of the 
aspects of midi. Devala also in Ins brief exposition of Ssm- 
khya in the Mbh., is found to assign a prominent place to ‘time’. 
In his opinion, it plays an important part in the building up of the 
cosmos 1 * 3 ^ 

'I’liSdC three factors, viz, ‘rife’ ( enei-gy ), ‘forf*’ ( destiny ) 
and 'few ( time ) play an important part in (he speculations of 
the Bhagavatas. They hold that at the time of dissolution foment 
enters ints rajas, rajas In its turn into a«fira, sattva Into JfcoK 
train into niijati, myall into ea-kti, Haiti into the pitnisa and so 
on*. Tim.* it has Income a point of investigation whether the 
Alurbyudhna gave a Bhagavnta colouring in its enumeration of 
the topics of the Snstitantm. 

Aksam deserves special attention. The term occurs here 
and there in the Sanskrit literature. Tn his exposition of f&m- 
khyn and Yoga in the MhL, Va&stlm in found to identify ahara 
with prafcfii". On the other hand, the GltS states it to he the 
immutable self*. Hence the subject matter of discussion under 

I See, 3FRTni?ftftcT: , j xij, 0 ”rj 5 

x Ahirbyudkna, iv. 39-78, 

3 xii, 307. jy, 

. 4 51^1 ivfl tiW sa ^ 

iji* e^ 1 5f=nJ?i yv. j q 
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this head is difficult to ascertain. If prah-ti, which does not find 
any separate place in the list, conics under saldi, then aham 
is to be regarded as the immutable self as distinct from the 
ordinary one. 

It is curious to notice that bnddhi is absolutely overlooked 
in the series. Perhaps, this as well as dhonkavci was included 
under the category oisIcavtrtaiiU'Ci. The name ‘ prakrta-mnndabi ’ 
suggests that the series deals with the primary principles of 
Samkhya. 

Of the second series, Irtyalcanda comprises the first five 
topics and they are most probably, the five sources of actions, 
generally known as lcavnia-yonis .* Then comes the topic on bhogo, 
i.e. the experience of the fruits of merit and demerit by purusa. 
Next is rrtta which, as Prof. Keith* rightly suggests, refers to the 
‘circle of becoming and passing away, the samcara and prati- 
scmcara of the Tattvasamasa’. The five topics which follow this, 
deal with the five l.lesas and they correspond to the five kinds of 
ignorance of Samkhya i * 3 4 - The next three items speak of the three 
forms of proof. These are followed by tli£ topics on Ihyati* 
(knowledge), vairagya (dispassion), dkarma (righteousness) and 
aisvarya (divine power) which are stated in the Karika (23) as the 
Sattvic modifications of buddhi. The topic on gnna which 
comes next, already found its place in the previous series ; but 

i ‘TO TS. 9 ; for a fuller treatment of them see Yukti- 

dipika , p. 128. 

2. Samkhya System, p. 71. 

3 ifcr afterr, 

qq *qgnrfit: emt I S. i. 8. 

4 The term occurs in this sense h ere and there in the Samkhya 

and Yoga literature. For instance, ‘an ** VS. 1. 16.; 

Mmif im* quoted in TK. under Ki. 44 . 55. deals with 

it in a different light in ‘*j<tjn<?nfifqnuqwn > 

Y—16 
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it is strange to notice'that if reappear* here. TIh- subject matter 
of discussion which falls under this liestd is not easy tu ascertain. 
Then uimes the topic on llwjn, the subtle interim-<1 into body tbut 
migrates into the next w orld after death. Ttydi and fin win *vikfi 
refer to the ordinary means and the Vetlie ones respectively; their 
incifii juy to wipe out the miseries is proved in the kS, 1-2. Nest 
are the topics on miseries (kfi, 1) and perfections ka, 51), Ansayrt 1 2 
which comes afterwards, metks of ‘attachment’ and such 
passions as apjjear as the result of the prevalence of tamas. 

means ‘established conclusion’ and it refers to the criticism 
of die controversial doctrines of other teacher*.* Last of all comes 
the topic on final emancipation. 

Thus wo find tlmt the second series deals with those 
principles which come into existence as a result of riMt or 
modification of the primary Ones, and this is why it is colled 
Viiihhi-Maniptlii- 

Comparing this table of contents of the S:is titan tre with 
what is furnished by tho Rfijavavltika, we find that the difference 
is not negligible. fcajavarttiku divides the sixty topics of the 
Sastitantru into two groups of ten primary principles and fifty 
modifications { of the kitthlbi ), whereas the Ahirbudlinya does so 
tutu thirty-two and twenty-eight. Further, there are such topics of 
discussion as occur in one of these two lists, but are conspicuous by 
their absence in the other. Meat interesting is to notice that the 
fcs/ivi ( nine contentments J and nHuklm i t wentv-eight forms of 
disability) lire totally ignored by the Ahirhudfmvn, whereas a 
prominent place is assigned lo them in the traditional Ssipkhyt*. 
It thus appears that there hud been different recenriona of die 
Knsfitontra and hence there are discrepancies. This suggestion is 

1 The term also finds its place in TA\ —rtr^si: OTftiftiiaffc:, Kfi. 23. 

2 VI Ka. 72. 
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problem. From the evidence of the KfiribS it. appear* that Kupila 
only promulgated the doctrine of Banikhyn and it was IVin writklm 


in a ttWitise of sixty-tJiwaaSid verses wliilu tho Jnyimiang.i ii 

* . ji ri j 


explicitly mentions him to be the author of Ba^tilantra, a 
treatise consisting of sixty chapters*. But it does not state any¬ 
thing as regards the bulk of the treatise. Reference is also made 
of Bartontnt in the Canonical literature of the Juind", but noil i mg 
important can he obtained therefrom. However, the fart that 
there existed a bilge treatise on Satnkhya even at an early age, is 
further borne out by the evidence of the Mbh. where abiPtlm is 
found to state that ‘jsanikhya consists of a vast literature, so s&) tin, 
wise men* 4 Again, the additional verse which Mathura reads at 
the very end of Lbe SSmkbya-Karika, also states that I-v-akysn.i s 
compendium is, as it were, a reflection in a minor of the original 
text of enormous bulk". Most satisfactory light may be obtained 
from the Yukti-dipika which in its introductory remark ( p. I ) 
expressly states that the huge treatise is not possible to master even 


1 hiftaHnwfltwfrT sipnft<i g^ 1 , xii. 29 



ft nfStstT Kii- TO- 


“ Vtf, The *arac passage 
Vtfndi-Sntra, 



4 *»■ ;iliT - >lf ’* 

5 ^ ir^Hr | rtN%PsPit i 
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in hundred years'. But it ascribes the authorship of the text 
to Kapila and not to Pahcasikha as Paramartha holds it to be. 
Elsewhere it states that Silmkliya consists of several thousand 
verses*. Speaking briefly, it was the tradition that the original 
systematic treatise on Samkhya consisted of a tremendous volume. 

Again, the last verse of the Karika of Isvarakrsna states 
that the treatise in seventy verses is a compendium of the entire 
Bastitantra, divested of parables and controversial doctrines of 
other teachers. Hence it appears that the Bastitantra vras written 
in a fashion akin to that of the Great Epic, where also philosophical 
problems are explained for the most part through parables. 

But the difficulty as regards the authorship of this huge 
treatise is not still removed. The Ahirbudhnya (xii. 30) as well as 
the \ uktidipika (p. 1) asserts that it was revealed through Kapila* 
Bhaskara also in his commentary on the Brahma-sutra ( H. i. 1 ) 
remarks that Ivapila was the author of the Bastitantra ( 

). On the other hand, the Jayamangala and 
the Chinese version of Paramartha plainly state that Pahcasikha 
was its author, and this has been already noticed by us above. 
Fintliei, \ acaspati has rendered the problem still more complicated. 
For instance, he holds the verse etc., as quoted 

in tiie \ oga-bhasya (i. 47), to be a jatka (psalm) of Parauiarsi who 
is no other than Kapila, the great sage. The reason of calling this 
\oise a yatha is not known. On the otlierhand, from the evidence 
of the Yukti-dipika 3 we know that the verses of the Bastitantra 
also were passed as yathas. But thereby it cannot be definitely 

1 I^sttcutrist Sjn*rigc% grc: i 

w Ersrrnm: ^ i 

2 ( i) ?rm-**, p. 175. 

3 ■ *, p. 175. 
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stated whether the said verse also constituted a part ut’ the Sasti- 
tantra. So far it can be said that there had been a philosophical 
treatise which passed as the production of Kapila, provided due 
regard is paid upon the statement of Vaeaspati. 

Again, the couplet ipJTRT WT etc., is quoted in the 

Yoga-bhasya (iv. 13) with the introductory remark ‘rf«n ^ 5TT^ng- 
This shows that the couplet forms the injunction of a 
Sastra, but the name of the particular Sastra from which it is 
quoted, is not mentioned. Here Vaeaspati in his commentary 
holds it to be an injunction of the Sastitantra, The same verse 
with a slight variation in reading is also quoted by him in his 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra ( ii. i. 3 ) where it is attributed 
to \ arsaganya whom he mentions to be the expounder of the 
\ oga-sastra. Hence it appears that Vaeaspati considered Sasti¬ 
tantra to be a Yoga treatise and Varsaganya as its author. But 
his enumeration of the sixty topics of the Sastitantra as he quotes 
Irom the Raja-varttika* goes to show that the text consisted of the 
different principles of the Samkhya and not of Yoga. 

1 lie reason of his regarding Varsaganya as an expounder of 
^ oga is difficult to ascertain. In our discussion on ‘Varsaganya 
and his followers', it will be pointed out that the school of Samkhya 
as represented in the YogaSutra and specially in its Bhasya is 
based upon the school of Varsaganya and not upon that of Isvara- 
krsna. This is why perhaps Vaeaspati considered Varsaganya 
as an expounder of Yoga. , 

Difference of opinion as regards the style of the text, has 
also made the problem more complicated. In their commentary 
on the Kii. 17, Gauda and Mathara are found to quote a prose 
fragment from the Sastitantra*. Paramartha also cites here the 

1 See his commentary on Kii. 72. 

2 Gauda, am ^ 1 2 ‘gsrifahri sum ; Mathara, 

qfefjfW — ‘gsmfafor shot 1 
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some explosion from flic waul text'. Titit in his commentary on 
KiL 70, he explicitly static Unit the text consisted of sixty-thousand 
vetoes. Further, it lias been already noli cod above that the 
author of the Yoga-bbasyw quotes the verse ‘jpJTHT s<.*i ^ etc., 
from the HfLtm while Vfustspati identities the £a*tra with the 
SustibaitriL The YuktidipikiL* also h| notes profusely from the 
HOstra, but curious to notice that all those quotations are in prose. 

From these different and divergent accounts, it is difficult to 
form u correct idea of the tiustitutitra. Taking everything into 
consideration, it appears that the nucleus of Siupkhya was formu¬ 
lated by Km pita and it was Panea^ikha who propagated the system 
into a huge treatise of verse- Later on, \TSrMgnnya thought 
it. necessary to re-write the text of Paiioasiklni and as a result of 
this, the original text of verse became an admixture of prose 
and verse. 

The re-writing of a text by a different author is not abso¬ 
lutely new* in Sanskrit biers turn, nay even in the case of Sarpkhyo. 
Finm the evidence of the Chinese source, we know that Vindhya- 
viisin also re-wrote the text of Vrsaguija or Varsngajna“* Thus 
we find that diffident toachera of different ages played their 

I jicc, ‘as is said in the Trtutne <>f tlut .trv/y Categories ; ''Nature, il. 
ii ihaL in which spirit resides, and it is because of that that she can produce 
actions". From the translation of fniTTanarayan Pastri, 

2 tun -i 3HWWH—‘qtmnfa *r*fr arumf tpr ’folfrc* 

^xu ^iT'hjrfrrwii: i nrat=d *rit* r -i 

»>»■-:tfo p. M4 ; —‘fl^r*R^^iR3n gtes4hft w qyift^n^ie* 4 !. 

ltd i (Aw rprfr tsfifqirm w v - : ’ 

Upfflmftmft *. p, 1 17 i m — g # mgrTtsaftwe 

nnft&fryri xfit. (nuuN^ft^, p. 12+ ; —‘tenmn: u'erwjj-r-v 

*f*t *hT xft, p. 120 » also sets pp. lf>2, loti, 158,170. 

t; Fur further abom Vr^agaiiii uud VMr*ag:m:i p see our di&cuK-k'H 
■Tin + Varrfagasaya mid h\s followers 1 * 
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respective parts in bringing about the Sastitantra into its final 
shape. To explain the fact more clearly, we lieg to draw the 
attention of scholars to the medical treatise ot (araka. It is 
well known that the original text of Agnivesa which was based 
upon the teachings of Atreya, was re-written by Caraka. 
Similary the original text of Paueasikha which was based upon 
the teachings of Kapila, was re-written by \ arsagany a. 
This is why even a single treatise is sometimes ascribed to 
different teachers though they belong to different age. 

Some Samkhya teachers as referred to in the Epic 

Reference is made of some teachers in the Epic 1 2 from whom 
Gandharva Visvavasu is said to have received the teachings of the 
system with twenty five principles. They are Jaigisavya, Asita 
Devala, Parasara, Varsaganya, Bhrgu, Paueasikha, Kapila, Suka, 
Gautama, Arstisena, Garga, Narada, Asuri, Pulastya, Sanatkumara, 
Sukra, Kasyapa and Rudra-Visvarupa. 

It is obvions that the list consists of the names of mythical 
as well as of historical figures. Of these, Jaigisavya is also 
mentioned in the Buddha-carita* as an exponent of Samkhya along 
with Janaka and Vrddha-Parasara. In xii. 229, the Epic records 
a dialogue of this great teacher with Devala which is rather ethical 
than philosophical. In his opinion, the highest stage can be 
attained by him who is not agitated by blame or praise. 

But from some stray references as we get here and there, 
he appeal’s to be a teacher of Yoga and not that of pure Samkhya. 
The Kurma Purana sheds some light in this connection. It refers 
to the hermitage of Jaigisavya as the abode of great ^ ogins 
where the teacher used to reside with his disciples, prominent 
among whom were Sankhn, Manohara, KanSta, Krsna, Sumanas 

1 xii. 318. 59 62. 

2 xii. 67. 
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uml VttliivaLi 1 . Ia another place it mentions liiiu as urns of Mu- 
dillereut iiinirnatinoa of Mabfidevu in the Kali Age and credits 
Iitm wit! i ilit: epithet Yni/aitlm* ( hireuiot of Yqgins ). The 
f£varugltu (xi. 128 ) states that bo ns well ns: Pttiica&kba was 
pupil of Kapiln. 

The Yqgn-bhs$ya refers to hiH view of sense-control 11 . In 
his opinion it is the stage when the senses do not perceive any 
object and it comes as a result of the full eonGentMtlion of the 
thinking faculty- Again in ui. 13, it refers to an instance of 
his wonderful Yogic achievinent. Further, in NVT. ( Hi. 2. 12 ), 
YSwiapati also mentions him ns the am Urn 1 of the 1 >hllranfi-Viisti‘a*- 
Le! us now turn our attention to Devaku His philosophy 
its treated in the Mhb. xii- 27y, differs to a considerable extent 
with the ■ ►nhodox Satnkhya anil this has been already noticed 
above ( pp. 44-5). Further, he is credited with the authorship 
of u DUitmut-Sfitm which also abounds with the tenets and doctrinos 
nf Silmkhya mid ^ ngu, Tins van he noth**! in the following 
quotations from his text as found in the Apnriu’ka ( iii. ItHtj.ii 
con n nentfi r y on tl ic Y iij fiava I fcyn-Bm yt i - 

t! M'-fruiW i ^wigrrt fifox 

guprrf:—fc’wrmfh i tgchs: i firiM fh;^wf~ 

i q sai^siwriT^w i fr^ r M assf toi- 

S3PTFR i '^1 n?rt■ ircq-s^KW^MidtuwT: i” 

Sankara also accuses him of adopting the terms and tenets 
of fHamkhyu ill to his Phramu-SuHtru*. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


i. 47- *7"9. 

Vfri^su ofor. i. 52. 5. 

apttS 5i |: , J ii. ~> 7 >. 

'fKPtrara TufiTMi^aYisst, i 

■ m^lffeT:, ilhasva on B8 t 


1. iv- 2a 
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The ease of Vfcrtjagaiiya will be dealt with in a separate 
chapter. Kapila, Asuri and Paiieaslklm have been Already noticed 
ahopfi. Njirnda is found to give an exposition of his philosophical 
and ethical views in hi* advice to Suka in xii. 32D-ol. It is 
interesting to notice that sonic of Ida ideas, nay even some ex¬ 
pressions and verses also, arc found almost verbatim in tbe 
philosophical account of the Camka-SmiihitiV. In another place 

1 See, Midi. xii. 329. 40-52 : 

digits* «ttp«nPtvl *nt; n 
eft; i 

g f :tfr it 

nvi*Z *rmw u i 

TOiqVi vl5r»i 3HRf sra i,i 

fi^R tchpmtRtftPsR 1 ! n 

^ ftromWH vw* ii 

eid^i n 

««2w dltt^l^ ii 

Of. Ciiraha-Samliitib Surlm, i ■ 

<dtv <#: li 31 

am q$q?5f5ftw m*»fnr STtfdsa^ i 

am stv: 5 % 5 :^ ^H5n STH *? ,T f II 311 
vx afl I 

W<t4 n 37 

*r^n ipn^ fepnnritfe^K 11 61 
Sarttti, v. 31-2. 

facMWTRTH q ^- 

tp r T *t?;T: ^P^rrfm^* 11 
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it is stated that he taught Samkhya to the sons of Daksa*. Sanat- 
kumara is elsewhere mentioned as one of the mind-born sons of 
Brahman*. Narada attributes a verse to him* which he cites 
before Suka. Some of his verses are also referred to in 
xii. 342. 16-9, but they speak of the superiority of Brahmins and 
nothing else. As regards the philosophical views of others, we 
know very little w'orth-mentioning. 

POST-PANCASIKHA SAMKHYA TEACHERS 

From the evidence of the Yukti-dipika 4 , we know that Panca- 
sikha transmitted the knowledge of Samkhya to Janaka, Vasistha 
and such other pupils. But the gap between him and Isvarakrsna 
is very wide and from the present state of our knowledge it is 
not possible to bridge the gulf. The Yukti-dipika boldly declares 
in this connection that the Sastra was promulgated by Kapila 
at the beginning (of creation), hence it is not possible like other 
systems of thought, to enumerate its lineage of teachers even in 
hundred years 8 . He briefly enumerates the names of some 

stratum i 

JTt?F«n'i?rT*n*T , Mbh, i. 75. 7. 

2 The mind-born sons of Brahman are held to be well versed in 

Samkhya and Yoga (^ dprfrft 31^1: Mbh. xii. 340. 72 ). 

But none of their doctrines have come down to us, except that the Svimkhya- 
Sutra refers to Sanandanacarya in whose opinion the subtle body is 
responsible for the connection of prakrli and purum ( 

vi. 69). 

3 Mbh. xii. 329. 5. 

4 qpst snngnfm, p- 175. The Mbh. also mentions 

Janaka to be a pupil of Pa'.casikha. 

5 3 w ^) q^r: ^tqqt qq- 

p. 175. 
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prominent teachers who appeared between Pafica&kha and l£\aui 
krsna. They are Harita*, Baddhali, Kairata, Paurika, RsbheSvara, 
Paftcadhikarana, Patanjali, Varsaganya, Kaundinya, Muka (?) 
and the like. * Similarly Mathara mentions the names of Bhargava, 
Uluka, Valmlkin, Harita and Devala, while the Jayamangala 
mentions Garga, Gautama and such other teachers "ho intervened 
between Panca&kha and Isvarakrsna. All these can be noticed 
in the following lines : 

Mathara— ^ 

( Ka, 71 ). 

Java— ^ ‘i fa ^ J -iI (?) 


Everywhere the term ‘JPJTW’ indicates a wide gap. B *■"’ 
Paramartha who attempts to bridge the gulf. In his opinion, 
Pafrcasikha transmitted the knowledge of oamkhya to Ho kia, 
Ho-kia to Uluka, Uluka to Po-p’o-li and Po-p’o-li to Isvara¬ 
krsna. But the gulf is not so narrow as he thinks it to be. 

Of the teachers mentioned above, nothing is known about 
Harita, Kairata, Ksabhesvara, Kaundinya, Muka (?) Bhargava, 
Uluka* Valmlkin, Garga and Gautama as teachers of Sainkhya, 

except that some of these names only find their place m the list 

of the Epic. Devala has been noticed in the previous chapter. 
Ho-kia of the Chinese is read as Kat’-kia in the Japanese version 
and this seems to be Garga of Sanskrit. Po-po-lr is read as 


, There is a lacunae in the Ms. of the Yukti-dipika just before 
the name of HSrrta ; thus it appears that the names of some other 

teachers have been left out here. 

.1 j . that Srutadeva Sfiri attributes the 

2 It is peculiar indeed to notice tnai orut 

1 —Com. on 

Sainkhya system to Uluka. * ee 
Ya'tastilakii Campu , Vol III* P* II,# 
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Batf-biHi in thy Japanese veiaon and this corresponds to BaddMi* 
of the YnktbdipikiL He is also referred to in the TnttvjLrthji- 
Kajavarttikii" of the Jains as an advocate of the doctrine of non- 
aetion ( ^rfejT^T? ) along with Knpila Gsrgya, Mathara and others, 

The remaining teachers, such ns Pnurikit, Pancttdhikaranii, 
Pjitaiijali 5in.fl Yarsaganya deserve special treatment, 

Paurika 

This teacher is only referred to in the Yukti-dtpikiL In 
his opinion, there is a separate ( <.\ii attached to each 
Thus lie deviates from the orthodox Bivnihhya which is vow keen 
to establish the unity of pralrti. Gurmratna Bnri* attributes 
this doctrine of the plarality of prakrtu to the ancient teachers* 
rind this theory was current in Satnkliyu at a very early period 
ein be further proved from the fact that even V;ir$agnya is fount! 
to criticise it. This can be noticed in a quotation from him in 
the Yqga-bhasyiP wherein he refutes the plurality of pr&tyti — tin 
ultimate cause. 

1 Takakusu's suggestion of ihe sans hut original of Pu-po’-li is not 

convincing, finding it difficult to get back to the original, he suggest 

that Pc-po’-li is a mistake for JPo-li so t Jap., Bat-li sha , Sk. Y(sa ( d. 
Varsagsi)ya )—Lit Hitmkhya Rftriku, p. u 3. Had lie been aware 

of Bitddhali as a tcidiur of S-ijiikliya, the problem ivotI d not be so 
much puzzling to him. 

2 m n - ^nsr.. Tati far thx-i\aj«- 

i-adtika, p. 51 . 

3 md ufemi 1 faiw u q wai iti wri «rt 

^ ^Tiaffr fttfttitfe si fr m-. Yukti- 

dipika, p 1 GO. 

4 wmmmrai* st& sftfri, 5 nmi: kttot- 

few swiafeSi ktmq commentary on $a4'ta»’*iinti-Sct>nuccay<t, 

Saipkhyn Section. 
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Pa ncadh Hear and 

His views on some critical points of Samkhya are referred 
to here and there in the Yukti-dipika. According to the Karika, 
the organs are thirteen in number whereas lie regards only ten 
as such*. Further, in his opinion they cannot function out of 
their own accord. They are like a dry river and whenevei then, 
is an influx from the prakrti, it is then only that they can operate*. 
Most interesting is to notice that unlike other teachers of Samkhya 
he holds the indriyas to be elemental products 3 . The process 
in which the punisa enters into migration is also explained 1 >\ 
him in a different manner' The point will be specially tuatid 
by us in our discussion on ‘the subtle-intermediate body’. Fie 
also deviates from Isvarakrsna in his classification of the Ihau « 
However, like Paurika he is not an absolutely new figure in the 

Sanskrit literature 5 for he is also referred to in the Naieswna 
Pariksa* as well as in the Padmapada’s commentary on the 
Prapa ucasara-T antra 3 . 

Patanjali 


The view of one Patanjali is referred to here and there in 
the Yukti-dipika. He plainly denies the separate existence of 

1 qiaTrvnfion-iprra:, Yukti-dipika, p. 132 infra. 

^ <twtfa ; RO , i-, ibid p. 10S. 

seep. 114 mpra. 

B , ibid p. lUb. 


t Th^tex^ reads the name of the teacher as PafidthgSdhikarana. 
However, he is not different from PancSdhikara^a, the^khya^eacher 

'"“•'srtrtss. f "-*****■. 

q u fit si; t 11 W, k 9 F- 7 . 
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ahankai'a\ior he holds egoism as the function of the intelled. 
L nlifce Paucfidhikaj^pa, lie is of opinion that the organs wholly 
iiot from within and not from without** lie hoe also ggt hi* 
independent view on the atibtle intermediato body, which we 
intend to deal with m a separate chapter along with that ,-f 
I nneddhi kora tin and others. PadmnpUda also infers to his view 
m the commentary on the Prnpafteaisttni Tautra". 


Tint it is strange to notice that these views arc not supported 
anywhere in the Yogrt Siitra or in its BhSsya. This tends to 

^ tI,at there were different philosophers of the name of 

Instil rijalL 


Alberuiu also g-n minted some passages from the work of one 
! afill, j )lIi r 1 'fortunately, moat of those passages cannot be traced 
m V w ' ogn-^m ra ur in its Ehasyn. However, from the evidence 
nf his translation it is risky to assume the existence of a different 
philosopher of the name of Putniijali other than the author of the 
Voga-Sfflra, for the simple reason that his translation scarcely 
oWerves fidelity to the original lest. This is evident from (he 

fild m tlie transition of some verses of the Bhagavat-Crifa 
as found here and there in his work, lie lias traversed a lone wav 
oft from the original. 43 

A Us. of a text of the title of Y o g a-H a r p a n a. attri- 
nit ™ to one Patanjali, is noticed in the ‘Catalogue of J&inakrit 
and Pruknt Mi?, in the Central Provinces and Berar* 1 . But no 
opinion car. be passed aHt ii it may he thoroughly examined 


1 tikti-dipijtq, p. 32, supra, 

2 w "‘ 11 ^ .o#r wr wftf ra3 ; , ibid t p jflg 

3 ?* ^ I <m *ndtr Tiwft - 

f. 54-7- 

4 No. 4431, doited with PL, Govindapnisad e „ tri of j , abm ^ 
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Orthodox Sclioiai? r^ird Piitanjith of thfi Yoga- Sutra and 
(lie author of the Mahiibha$yn u» the same man. but from 
internal evidence, we do not find any such due as may help ns 
to establish their identity. On the contrary, the tiling appears 
to he otherwise if wo compare the grwuoMflU# conception of 
‘l-ravya (substance) with that of the philosopher. According to 
the grammarian, aulistanes is the aggregate of attributes ( 

3^ )' ; whereas in the opinion of the philosopher, it is the 
aggregate of components which are inseparably connected with 
one another { flfflfagra wl jtd 4|cl: Wjgt )* Thus 

we find tlmt the grammarian's conception of the same has not 
alia hied such a developed stage as that oi the philosopher. Again, 
the Voga-Butm seems to attack (lie doctrine of the \ ijrumavfidm* 
and it is doubtful whether their doctrine could attain such pro¬ 
minence as may deserve criticism of reputed scholars even at the 
time of tlie author of the Mohflbkisya which is usually admitted 
to be the middle of the second century TJX \ 


Y ARB AG ANYA AND HtS FOLLOWERS 

Vlrsaganya is a distinguished teacher ^ of Sftipkhya, but 
unfortunately none of his systematic works has come doiv n to ••>- 
All that we can know of ldm are a few references to bis views 
scattered in (lie Sanskrit literature". However, be is a very 
ancient authority on Bumkhya, fo r die Midi-* even mentions 
him as R teacher on the subject- The name also appear, in the 
Mahiibhiisyu of Patafijali". but it b not Certain whether the 
particular teacher is referred to there. In our opmion he rewrote 


1 Mahubhm’^ IV. i- * ( F< v “**•*. 7 )■ 

2 Yqgabk&ffBt 44- 

3 Yaiti-dipika, pp. 7 s - lc8 ’ T -° ‘ 

I* i. 4 j YogshhQsy&M 44* 

4 xih 31®* 59 * 

5 Pa, I i- St ( V&tttf*, 3 )- 
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the original Sastitantra of Paficasikha, and this has been already 
discussed above ( pp. 12G-7 ). 

His followers ( qwiqi: ) are frequently referred to in the 
\ ukti-dipikS’, but they do not always bold the same view as that 
of Is\arakrsna. lliey are also refered to in Padinap&da’s commen¬ 
tary on the Prapancasara Tantra”, Rasavaisesika-Sutra" and 
Abhidharmako£a Bhasya 4 of Yasubandbu. 

Some Chinese texts also seem to speak of this teacher and 
hit, followers. But in some cases the authors of those texts have 
suggested fanciful etymology of Sanskrit proper names, hence 
the accounts furnished by them cannot be always much estimated. 
For instance, in his commentaries on the Vijiianamatra-Siddhi 
and Nyayanusara, Kuci-c-hi, the pupil of Yuan-c-hwang says* : ‘The 
Samkhya school was formerly split up into eighteen different 
gioups, the head of which was 1'a-li-cha meaning ‘Bain’ ( 3R ). 
His associates were all called the ‘Rain-host’ ( qiqqq)”. Evidently 
he ^refers here to the followers of Varsaganya who are called 
in Sanskrit. But he failed to understand the real signi¬ 
ficance of the original Sanskrit name which usually denotes 

a follower of Varsaganya. Instead of having the term derived 
from he ‘wrongly takes it to be the juxtaposition of two 

words ‘3TC’ ( pertaing to Varsa ) and ‘qq’ ( host). Thus in his 


1 Se e PP 39, 67, 95, 102. 132-3, 145 & I70< 

2 ( $33: ) jft qren; 

i. 94-7. 


3 tfror: ( qr:), afl^n: sjnfJfrRiifiT, iii. 2, p. 124. 

4 See, In the end it comes to the same as the theory of the 
followers of Varsaganya. According to them there is neither production of 
something new nor extinction of something existent ; what exists is always 
existent, what does not exist will never become existent’. Vasubandhu 
on Sarvastivada Stcherbatsky, Central conception cf Buddhism, p. 89. 

5 Pointed out by Takakusu, J. R. A. S., 1905, p. 44 . 
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opinion means the associates of \arsa an interpretation 

which is not at all convincing. This is not the only instance of n. 
fanciful etymology. Even while speaking of Kapila, the propoun ei 
of Samkhya, he states that the term denotes ‘red and the teac iei 
was called such as his complexion was red*. 

Paramartha in his ‘Life of Vasubandhu’ states that P’i-h* 
cha-kia-na*, the king of the Nagas, having assumed the foun of 
a sage lived at the foot of the mountain of Vindhya. He was we 
versed in Siimkhya, and Vindhyavasa was his pupil. The name 
of the teacher is read as ‘Bi-ri-sha-gana’ in the Japanese version, 
and in the opinion of Takakusu* the original name was either 
Vrsagana or Varsagana. The former suggestion does not seem 
to be plausible ; for Vrsagana is not mentioned anywhere else as 
a teacher of Samkhya. With regared to him so far it may be sm 
that he is a progenitor* and Varsaganya was his descended. Hie 
Yukti-dipika 5 alsd refers to one Vrsagana-vir a who is no 
other than Varsaganya himself for the term «* n sa ° s 
means a ‘son’ which again in its wider sen*e passes e\ on 
descendent. Speaking briefly, Varsaganya which is an appelaU , 
is grammatically derived from Vrsagana and there is no r easoni 
ground to regard the progenitor also as a teac he 1 of k,am y 

If it is a fact that Paramartha really meant Vrsagana to 
the teacher of Vindhyavasa, he probably did so for the > 
that he found Vindhyavasa generally passing as \ ar?a S a? .. 
Samkhya literature, and by Varsagana he wrong y mean a 
of Vrsagana ; but he failed to understand that the same term may 


Sup 


>ra. 


See Takakusu’s Introduction on ‘La Sanikbya-Karika. 

The original Chinese name is • 

La Samkhya- Karika, Introd., , 

The grammarians read the name m the nrffc class. 

See p. 130. 


38 . 


2 

3 

4 

5 
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also mean a follower of V&r^fignnya', the reputed teacher of 
Saqikhya and not that of Vrsagah;ij the progenitor. 

The alternative suggestion of Tnkakusu seems to bo more 
probable. In this rase Vursagapn becomes tlio teacher of Vindhya- 
vasa. Vgrsagapa also is an appelntion given to a follower 
of \ iirsagnnyn and thereby Yindhyrtvasa, becomes a remote follower 
of Yarsaganya, 

VarsOganya, hptfoJUwsr^ an f Ike tiutiwr "/the Yotja-bJutsija 

It has been already noticed above that the tenets ami 
doctrines of fcnnikliya referred to in the Yoga*‘hliiUjyii, do not 
always tally with those of TiSvai*akrsna. The reason is not very 
fur to seek. From a careful perusal, it reveals that the Bhi^s 
follows the Varsagnnya school of Bamkhya and specially that of 
\ iiulhyvo^in. This can be noticed from the fact that the author 
of the fthiisyu in support of his statements; ocoapsionally quotes 
fragments from the works of Varsagapya ami his followers. For 
instance, in anticipation to the objection as to liow a single entity 
can consist of the characteristics of pleasing pain and delusion 
winch are contradictory to one another, he remark** (ii, 15 ) 

t ?r^t?Frpq q^q?nr muM r R ^ 

St^rt J ( The forms as well a* tin- functions when in (heir intensity, 
are contradictory to une another ; the ordinary ones, however can 
co-operate with those that are in their intensity ), The idea is 
thi* -the forms here speak of the eight forms of buMhi which 
are virtue, wisdom, dispassion and the like ; while the functions 
ftfei to pleasure, pain and delusion — 'the so called characteristics 
el the (?nn( is. When all these are in their zenith and equally 
read) to function, it is then only that they can contradict one 

1 See, vhfi(*qY dr*, Pa, 4. 2, Hi, 

s The autlKw igaiii quotes this expression in ui. 13, while Vwaspati 
holds it to be the view of PaHc^ikhii. 
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another ; but when one of them is in. its ordinary form, it can 
easily co-operate with the other which has gone to the extreme. 
Isvarakrsnn, unlike ihe Yogabhibjya, explains the same by the 
illustration of the wick, oil anti the lamp which though contra¬ 
dictory to one another, work together for a single end ( Ka, 1 8 )- 

Time we find that the manner of exposition of the two 
teachers is different. But the above-mentioned fragment by which 
the author of the Bhaaya made his position dear, is also quoted in 
the Ynkli-dipikfd where it is attributed to Viirsagiinyn. I his tends 
to suggest that he was influenced by the doctrine of this celebrated 
exponent of Saiiikhya. In another place of ids llhasya { III. 53 ) 
also, our author substantiates his own statement by a quotation 
from this teacher, 

Secondly, the reply of the I?hS?y» to a ehatge of the 
Buddhists against Suuikhya, reveals some amount of interest in this 
connection. The Buddhists accuse Saittkhya for maintaining the 


existence of an abiding principle ( *WT ) which manifests itself in 
and through Its proiWH'ties { )- 1 hey argue l lie object has 
no separate existence of its own, apart from its projiertiea. If the 
object continncd its existence even through the*various modifications 
of the properties, its reality would U the ftime even in its past and 
future stages. It would thus lead to its immutable eternity like 
that of the pwrufa. To this charge of the opponent the author 
of the Bliasyn replies tilth his system does not mamhtiu the 
immutable eternity of an object like that of the pants n. In this 
connection, ho makes his tuition well established by the intro, 
tluetion of the following logical aignment ( iii. 13 ) :— 

r^Hur^M i q ! 

uh i h ' -iFv-wk i *fcuiNWJ wrawi- i 

The idea is this : The object, nay even the entire universe, 
k liable to enter into its past sbige from the stage of its mani- 


trsfvi_*^nmTi?rf- - p, 72 , «iwro. 


1 urn w 
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festation ; thus it is not ( absolutely ) eternal. Though it becomes 
past, thereby it does not lose its very existence ; it then only lies 
in its latent stage into its primary cause and this is why it cannot 
be perceived then. 

It is curious to notice that the aforesaid lines are attributed 
to the followers of Varsaganya in the Yukti-dlpika*. The Nyaya- 
Bhasya* as well as the Varttika also refers to these lines, but does 
not mention the source. 

Thirdly, the followers of Varsaganya are of opinion that 
there is neither production of something new. nor extinction of 
something existent; what exists is always existent, what does not 
exist will never become existent 8 . The Yoga-Bhasya ( iv. 11 ) also 
utters verbatim the first half of this expression and this may be 
noticed in the line H ^ fcTRi:’. 

Vatsyayana 4 also refers to a similar expression. Evidently, all 
these expressions speak of the Samkhya theory of causation. 
But Isvarakrsna s manner and language of expounding the same is 
different. 

Further, the Yoga-Bhasya (ii. 23) states that £ 3 T^r' ( igno¬ 
rance, lit. non-perception ) is the cause of the conjunction of pvaJcrti 
and pumsa, and at the same time refers to the various interpreta¬ 
tions of the term attempted by other teachers of Samkhya. Even 
Vatsyayana" also refers to the term. This shows that the term 
played an important part in the ancient literature of Samkhya. 
tSarakrsna only hints upon the same in the expression 

( K *’ 61 )> ,JUt he is not found to attach any importance 
upon the term. 


1 ^ # *r <nt; .., p 39. 

2 N. Bh. i.ii. 6. ’ 

3 See, Stcherbatsky, Central conception of Buddhism , p. 89. 

4 * uu TOnm’ N Rh 

5 N. Bh. III. ii. 68. U> 


I. i, 29. 
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Most interesting is to notice tlmt in numerous instances, 
the Bhasya follows the view of \ indhyavasin* I' irstly, we know 
from the evidence of Kumarila* that Vindhayvasin rejects the 
doctrine of the subtle intermediate body called • The 

Bhasya* also is not prepared to accept the same. 

Secondly, Vindhayvasin, unlike Isvarkrsna, is of opinion that 
the ahamkara as well as the five subtle elements come out from 
the buddhi 8 ; the Bhasya i 2 * 4 also endorses the same view. 

Thirdly, Bhoja in his commentary on the \ oga-sutra (i\. -•>) 
attributes the expression to V indhyavasin. 

It means that it is the buddhi which is afflicted by 
but the purusa also appears to be afflicted in as much as he is 
reflected in the buddhi which is transparent like a looking gla>f- 
A similar expression is also to be met with in the Yoga-bhasya 
( § rFSHFt # OTf, li. 1 < ). 

Fourthly, in the opinion of Vindhyavasin eveiything is 
experienced in the mind 5 and not in the buddhi as other teachers 
of Samkhya hold. A similar view is also hinted in the expression 
in the Yoga-bhasya ( ii- 19 )• 

All these facts tend to suggest that the theoretical portions 
of the Yoga-bhasya is based upon the system of Varsaganya 
and his followers. 


i tiloka-vcirltika. atmavada, 62. 

2 See, ^ 

=r, ^ n w eiercs 3^ 1 

T^<rai:, a«fi wr tt 3 

NiiBtdidi^ra:, IV. 10. .. & ^ & Mir 

1 uldl-ihpiJca, p^ ^ pecuUar tQ notice that in another place (i. 4 S ) 
le closely follows the ordinary view. 

- jjirRt Yukti-dlpika, p. 108. 
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VINDHYAVSSIN 

Vmdbya^sb is one of the celebrate! exponents of SDpkhv* 
whosfi vtetre are inferred to here and there in the Sanskrit 
iileretnm He is somewhere mentioned as Vindhya-nivSsa and 
efcovvlim’ as Viudhyavosu. For instance, Kunmrila in id, Sluka- 

viirttilvst.’ says : 

^ WR=h it 

^ t JO tnment ator E mbekn remarks hero : nFEarairepnspr 

Pi^iny-d ^TOT^rftm ^rrt JTFrafajR;. Tims we find that the 
commentator regards VimlhyanivSsa as a synonym of Vindiiyav^in. 
Afvfdn, KnmfuHa refers to VindhyavflsinC view of die rejection of 
the subtle in termediate body in the hemistich ; 

■ ; vvflile Mcrihatithi in hi, Bha^yn on Matin ( i. no ) 
Bfieri * >es tlje Slimp view to Vindhyavfisn whom* lie mentions to be 
an ad vocate of Sarpkhya.- Hits can be noticed in the expression 

Hence it is 

dear that Vindliyavftfin, \mdhyft-mvisin and ViudhyuvlSsa refer 
to one and the same person, This fact invalidate* die assumption 
of Prof. Keith who in his Karma-imlm5njsa ( p, fit)) eonaidett 
v imIliyavasiu and Ymdhyav^a as two distinct persons, one being 
a teacher of Siunkliyn and the other of Mimiimsfi, 


Vmlht/avasin and Vjttd i 

l J t. Tnnusuklmram in his introduction to the -Matham-rrtti 
endavonrs to establish the identity of Vitulliyavasm with Vygdi, 
the famous grammarian. His contention is that some lexieogre- 
phers are found to read Vmdhyuvtfcdn as n synonym of Vyflrji. 
Further light i* shed in this connection by Umlieka who in hi* 


1 Akpiviida, 76 . 

2 almavuda 62, 













introductory remark on a verse oE the Sloka-varttika* states: 
'3T3 Again, under another verse 

of the same hook® lie says: iV'^il^^TTsf’T 

ywHRtRi Thus the 

commentator attributes the view ( univer¬ 

sality does not differ from similarity ) in one place to V yadi and 
in another place to Vindhyavasin, and thereby establishes their 
identity- 

Again, Kumarila in his discussion on holds 

Vindhyavasin to bo tlie advocate of ; while Syalikanatha 

in his commentory on Prabhakara’s Vrkati (t.iii.B3) states Vyadi to 
be the same ( oSlTwRwMt +^d 3-wl'slTRf H^tlyrin)• 1 hus the 

doctrine of vyaMi is ascribed by one author to A indhyavasin and by 
the other to Vyadi. This fact also shows that Vindhyavasin and 
Vyadi was the same man. 

Much has been said in favour of identity of the two teachers- 
But we are still hesitating to hold the view that the two names 
speak of one and the same person. First of all, \ indhyavasin 
is an exponent oE Samkhya, while Vyadi generally passes as a 
distinguished grammarian. Thus we find that the sphere of 
activity of the two teachers is different. Secondly, all the tenents 
and doctrines ascribed to Vyadi in the Sanskrit literature, speak 
more or less of grammatical speculations and none of them falls 
under the province of pure Sam shy a. ft is indeed true that 
Samkhya, as we know 'from the evidence of the Yukti-dipika 3 , 
regards {universality) to be nothing . but t 

( similarity )—a view which again is ascribed to yaji by Urnbeka, 
yet it is 'mainly concerned with grammatical speculation and very 


i Akrtivada, 65, 

wm, p. TO- 
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little to do with Samkhya proper. Thirdly, Vyadi is a very 
ancient teacher ; for he is referred to even in the Varttika of 
Katyayana 1 , while the Kathasarit-sagara (1. ii) mentions him to be 
a contemporary of Panini. He is usually held to be the author 
of Samgraha - a huge treatise on the philosophy of grammar. 
Patanjali also refers to the text in the Mahabhasya ( p. 6 ). 
Bhartrhari while speaking of this Samgraha in his Vakyapadlya*, 
states that it was impossible on the part of the ordinary gramma¬ 
rians to grasp the huge text. As a result of this, it became 
extinct during his time. Considering everything we find that Vyadi 
lived at a period some centuries before Christ and consequently 
\ indhyavasin also must be placed at the same age if he is held 
to be identical with \ yadi. But such an early date on the part 
of the Samkhya teacher, seems to be over lapping. The plausible 
view is that Vindhyavasin is an appelation 3 given to both the 
teachers. Of these, one is a Samkhya teacher, the other being 
a grammarian. 

The fact that \ indhyavasin was an appelation given to the 
Samkhya teacher while his real name was Rudrila, is further 
borne out by the evidence of the following verse quoted by 
Karnala Sila in his eommentry on the Tattva Samgraha (p. 22) : 

From the statement of Paramartha 4 we know that Vindhya- 
vasa composed some couplets in which' he revised the doctrine of 


1 *ufe:,Pa. I. ii. 64 (45). 

2 See, ii. 484 & 488. 

3 Both Vyadi and Vindhyavasin are common names. 


Alberuni 
the king 


refers to^ one Vyadi as an alchemist who lived at the time of 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain—XVII. pp. 189-91. 

Similarly, one Vindhyavasin is mentioned as the author of Loha- 
pra eft pa See, Aufrecht, Catalogue Catalog tutu • 

k m A 866 <Life o° f V T as , ubandhu '’ translated from the original Chines? 
by Iakakusu —Toting Pao y July 190^.. 
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his teacher P’i-li-cha-kia-na. Further, he is said to have defeated 
Buddhamitra, the teacher of Vasubandhu in a debate. Upon 
this, the king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya who had been an adherent 
of Samkhya, rewarded him with three lacs of gold. Vasubandhu 
was then at Purusapura ( modern Peshwar ). On hearing the news 
of the defeat of his teacher, he came to Ayodhya and challenged 
Vindhyavasa for a further debate. Finding no response from 
the heretic, he searched him here and there and at last found him 
dead in the Vindhya mountain. He then composed Paramartha- 
Saptati — a treatise in seventy verses, as a refutation to the revised 
work of Vindhyavasa. The crown prince Baladitya was his patron. 

Let us now examine the statement of Paranmrtha. As 
regards the couplets composed by Vindhyavasa we know nothing 
except that Gunaratna Suri in his account of Samkhya in the 
Saddarsana-Samuccaya quotes a verse* which he ascribes to 
Vindhyavasin. The same verse is also referred to in the Vyoma- 
vati* without mentioning the source. 

It is also true that Vindhyavasin revised the Samkhya- 
Sastra generally current at his time. For t instance, the early 
definition of perception is whereas Vindhya¬ 
vasin holds it to he Again, Samkhya generally 

holds the five subtle elements to be the products of ahamlcara , 
but he maintains that ahamlcara as well as the five subtle 


1 , 

2 p. C2I ( Chowkhamba ). 

Referred to in the Yukti-dipika, p. 4 ! Nyc.ya-vl.rttika , r. i. 4 ; 
PramanaSamuccaya of Diunaga, p. 64 (restored into Sanskrit by R. 

Iyengan) ^ *1 RMW**^** 

Sanmati-tarkaprakarana, p. 533 ; also referred to in the Nywja- 
mahjarl, p. 100 ( Vizianagram edition ). 

Y—19 
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elements come out from buddhi *. Besides these, there are many 
other points in which he deviates from his predecessors and these 
will be treated in their proper place. 

The reference to the debate of Vindhyavasa with the teacher 
of Vasubandhu and the subsequent reward of the former by the 
king Vikraraaditya of Ayodhya, deserves special attention. If this 
be the case, Vindhyavasa becomes an elder contemporary of 
Vasubandhu. But the date of Vasubandhu is controversial. It 
was placed in the last three quarters of the fifth century A. D. by 
Takakusu*. But on the strength of Chinese source N. peri 0 placet! 
it a century earlier, while V. A. Smith* further pushed it back to 
280-300 A. D. Further light in this connection is shed by 
Vamana who in his Kavyalahkara Sutra-vrtti® quotes the last half 
of a verse which runs thus : 


trtvtTrf n 4 I sTl ^41, 

STTrfr IjqfrrtT-SR: $rTTW 


The idea is this : ‘The very son of Candragupta, young and 
shining like the Moon, a patron of men of letters, fortunately in 
the success of his .effort has now become king’. Here Vamana 
remarks that the expression ‘3TTJPT: (>44 In’ ( patron of men of 
letters ) indicates a reference to the ministership of Vasubandhu®. 
Thus we find that Vasubandhu received patronage of the son of 
Candragupta. Now, who is this Candragupta ? Is he Candra¬ 
gupta I, the founder of the Gupta Empire or his grand son 
Candragupta II ? In our opinion he seems to be the latter ; for 
it is he and not the former who assumed the title of Vikramaditya 


1 See above, p. 141, 03. 

2 J. R. A. S., 1905, pp. 33-53. 

3 BEFEO, xi, 356 ff. 

4 The Early History of India , appendix iv. 

5 III. ii. 2 , p. 86 . 
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and in every possibility identical with the king Vikramdditya of 
Ayodhya as referred to by Paramartha. If our suggestion is right 
the verse quoted by Vamana speaks of the achievements of 
Kumaragupta, the son of Candragupta EL The date of his accession 
to the throne is usually held to be 413 A. D. Consequently the 
Samkhya teacher who was rewarded by his father, died not a ei 

than in the beginning of the fifth century A. D. 

Nothing is definitely known of the Paramartha baptati o 
Vasubandhu. Karnala Sila only refers to the text* and does not 
furnish with any detail. However, he quotes a verse in us 
commentary (p. 22) which apparently seems to be a quotation from 
the text of Vasubandhu ; but he does not mention the source. T le 

verse runs thus : 

Here Vindhyavasin is indirectly called a beast. 1 he real 
name of the Samkhya teacher was Rudrila, while Vindhyavasin 
was an appelation given to him. As the teacher is of opinion that 
milk and curd do not differ materially—the Samkhya theory ot 
causation which makes no distinction between the material cause 
and its effect, so the opponent sarcastically remarks in this coup et 
that the appelation Vindhyavasin really befits Iludnla for such si y 
utterance. The idea is this : Vindhyavasin literally means an 
inhabitant of the mountain of Vindhya, and it is a beast that 

usually inhabits a mountain. ,, _ . , 

As this verse mercilessly criticises Vindhyavasin, hence 
„„„„ m of opinion that it may constitute one of the couplets of 
Pnramartha-Saptati where Vasubandhu is said to have refuted the 
view of the Samkhya teacher. However, tins ts a mere suggest,on 
„„d there is no conclusive evidence in support of ,t. 




p. 129. 





I ulike Purannirlhit, \ lum-ehwang' mentions Manor at ha to lie 

tlm teacher t»f Xusubandhu. His pupil Knei-cld* also narrates a 

simil;ir account of a debate l«t**en n Sam kby;i teacher ami n 
Buddhist; but he docs not mention their nanu^. He states that the 
SSipkhya teacher composed the *GoiJ-Sevenfy’, a nutrient treads 
in scienty couplets in whir-li he revise! the doctrine of SflipkhyiL 
11 was called t?udi, as the king rewitrded this author with gokl fur 
Ii«;' triumph in the debate. Vasii band lut compos! ‘Pjiisinaarthn- 
Siipiafi’ iu opposition to tl)u 'Gold-Seventy'. 

Thi* 'Gold-Seventy’ is no other than the ‘Silmkltya-Saptfiti' 
"f Isvnrakrf^B : for the latter also is n treatise of seventy stanzas, 
Farther light in Ibis connection is shed by the Catalogue of 
Nfinjio where it is found that Gold-Seventy’ was the familiar 
n.ime of the Samkliya-Saptati in Chinn’ 1 . Mention is also made 
ol one ‘Kanagu-^athin’ { St. Kunaka-Suptati) along with Kabila 
Sutthitantii nnd Mrulbniu in the canonical literature of the Jains*. 
It thus appears lluit kanakn-Saptuti, Gold-Seventy nnd the 
SSmkhya-Snptoti spent of the same treatise. If this be the case, 
Vaanbandha wrote ins 'Pnramarlha-Saptair in opposition to the 
bamkhya-Saptath i. c v thc Kiirikit of Lfvarcikrsrjtn. On the other 
hand, Paminfirtba states that Viisubandliii did so with a view to 
refuting the revised Siimkhya work of VindhyavSsa. How to 
account for these two conflicting statements ? Takukusu' 1 attempted 
to get rid of the difficulty by holding IVvurakrijnii and Vindhyayilsa 
83 sahib man. But. those two teachers are sometimes found to 
Ijid'l different and even contradictory views on some important 


l $ce Beat's iransTaiioii^Tk? Buddhist rtcords oftkt wtsltm world, 

Vot. I, p. ioB. 


a Sec Takatiwij, la Suwlhya Auntil, Inlrod. pp. 3&.40. 

3 I akiikusit, J, H. A. S,. 1505. p, 47, n-i, 

4 above, p. uj, 513 . 

s A Si,«fy <■/ Pammwtka‘ s Life of Vasuhiuidhu mid 
t /uttoffud/jH —J. R. A. S,, pp. 33-53. 


the date if 
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point* of Samkhyn; hencv it Is for from convincing that they 
were one and tin.’ same man. For instance, Tsvurakrsyas definition 
of perception i* CStC, whereas VindhyavBsin 

defines it us The former fuivocatefl the 

doctrine of the subtle irilermedurte body, whereas the latter rejects 
it altogether One is of opinion that the organs are thirteen in 
number while the oilier regards only eleven as such. Besides 
die* there are many other points where one deviates from 
the other*. 

Further there is evidence to prove that Vindhyavasm mas 
ft predecessor of k vara k re no, In course of disusing on the 
different member* of a syllogistic reasoning, the Yukli-dipik.V* 
remarks tlmt Isvarakfana did not dwell upon them for the simple 
reason that ibesfl hud been already treated hy Yindhyuvusiu and 
such other teachers in (heir respective works ; lienee it is needless 
<m the part of Isvflmkpjna to repeat them here. This fact clearly 
indicate that the author of llie Yukti-dlpika knew Vindliyavasin 
to Iw a predecessor of ^varakrenu. The Frnmsna-mimrvmsa (p. 30) 
of the Jains also considers VindhyavBsin io lie earlier than 
Kvarakrana. While referring to tlie heretical conceptions of 
perception, the said text observe that perception, according to 
the early teachers of Biim khya i* whereas 

Isvarakrsna defines il ns The- former. as 

1ms hecai already pointed out above, ctmeti tatty the definition of 
Vindhyavusm and the hitler dmt of lsvarakrena. Thus tbc 
identity of Viudhvavflsa and TSvarukrsga, ns proposed hy 
Ttikukusu ftinnot be established at all, and a* a result of tin* 
it has become impossible to reconcile the conflicting statements. 

of Paraniiirthii and Kuei-chi- . . . . 

However let us turn our attention to Kufci-cbi and see 

wlntlM-r iiny ofchyrevidflncn may bo oht ainal in favour of his state 

-Thowe iopiiiath K.iviraj’5 Introduction o nJ^tamaug aiA. 

I ' ft ffcwfliilwr ^ ‘ fsvwntnmi,, p, 4. 
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iuent. Unlike Paramartba, he states that Vasubandhu wrote his 
Paramartha-Saptati in opposition to the Gold-Seventy which has 
been already maintained by us to be the Karika of I^varakrsna- 
Hence in his opinion, it was Uvarakrsna and not Vindhyavasa 
who vanquished the Buddhist teacher in the debate and was subse¬ 
quently rewarded by the king. The Yukti-dipika sheds important 
light in this connection. A careful perusal of the entire text reveals 
the fact that in writing this commentary, the main intention of 
the author was to refute the arguments of the opponents and 
thereby to establish the validity of the x Karika of LSvarakrsna. 
Almost in every page, he first of all faithfully puts forward the 
contradictory views and arguments of the opponents and criticises 
them step by step. But the major portion of his criticism is mar¬ 
shalled against the anti-Samkhya arguments and counter arguments 
of the Buddhists who are all anterior to Dharmakirti. Unfortunately 
the author himself does not always mention the names of the 
teachers whose views he is going to refute therein. However, in 
one place 1 it has been possible to point out that he vehemently 
criticises the view of Vasubandhu ; but thereby it cannot be 
definitely stated whether all the anti-Buddhistic arguments of the 
author were advanced against this reputed Buddhist teacher. 
Most interesting is to observe that our author while putting 
forwaid the vei&ion of the opponent, occasionally quotes some 
verses which are anti-Samkhya in character. The following 
couplets bear testimony to this : 

(i) mr gun:, 

SSJUI^f^qigun: d I ( p. 72 ). 

Here the opponent urges: You Samkhya are of opinion 
that sattva is light and illuminating, rajas is dynamic and exciting 
while tamos is massive and inert. By way of explaining and 
illustrating these different characteristics of the yunas, you come 


i See Yukti-dipika\ pp. 136-7 (notes). 
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to the conclusion that the gunas are three in number and thus 
disregard their unity. Now the question naturally arises whether 
these* pairs of characteristics, such as lightness and illumination, 
mobility and excitement, massiveness and inertia differ between 
themselves or not ? If they differ, the number of the gurias 
becomes three multiplied by two, i. e. six ; if they do not, it is 

superfluous to count them sepaiately. _ 

Evidently the couplet quoted above makes reflection on t ie 

following Karika of Isvarakrsna : 

In this connection, our author quotes another couplet (p. < 2) 
where also the opponent attacks the gnna theory of Samkhya. 
The couplet is quoted below : 

(ii) 


Most interesting is to notice the following couplet (p. 107): 
(iii) fq^T T? 3^^ ^ 

Here the opponent makes a sarcastic remark on the Samkhya 
view of bondage and liberation. This appears to be a reflection 
on Isvarakrsna who is of opinion that the purusa experiences pam 
arising of'decay and death as long as he abides ,n the metem- 
psychosis, and further that the prakrh performs lie manifold 
creations for the sake of liberation of ihepurnsa though it appears 

^ ^hus ^rthafthe main intention of the opponent in 
Kriting these comets was to condemn the doctrine of Samkhya 

and sneciaUy that of Isvarakrsna. .. . 

' So far we could not know the source from which these 

coupled were quoted. But the versified reply that proceeds from 
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our author to the saracastic remark of the opponent, sheds 
important light in this connection. It may be noticed in the 
following pair of couplets : 

^ NHIi.Pt *FTq q;g: gup*. Jjfr I 

NP^?rf *ng n t . 11 

In these two couplets, the author first of all explains the 
true Samkhya conception of bondage as opposed to the wrong 
notion of the opponent, and finally remarks that let the intention 
of Manoratha be thus frustrated. This fact clearly indicates 
that these anti-Samkhya couplets speak of the remark of one 
Manoratha whose main intention was to find fault with the doctrine 
of Isvarakrsna. 

^Now, Manoratha is mentioned to be the teacher of Vasu* 
bandhu by Yuan-chwang. On the other hand, Ivuei-chi states that 
^ asubandhu waote his Paramartha-Saptati in opposition to the 
Gold-Seventy, i. e. the Karika of Isvarakrsna. Then, is it a fact 
th.it both the teacher and the pupil wrote separate metrical 
treatises in order to condemn the view of Isvarakrsna ? But this 
does not seem to lie the case. I he plausible view is that the teacher 
himself did not write any such treatise, and it was Vasubandlni 
who in his Paramartha-Saptati tried to restore the fame of his 
teacher who had been vanquished in a debate by the Samkhya 
teacher, and in doing so it would be natural on the part of the 
pupil to ascribe sometimes even his own arguments to his teacher 
Monoiatha and thus to make the position of the teacher more 

safe. This is why Manoratha became the target of attack of 
our author. 

Speaking briefly, all the anti-Samkhya couplets hitherto men¬ 
tioned, were quoted from the Paramartha-Saptati. Our author 
also in his turn gives a fitting reply not only to these couplets but 
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also to other arguments of Vasubandhu, and thus establishes the 
validity of the Karika of Isvarakrsna. In short, the Yukti-clipika 
may be better called a rejoinder of the Paramartha-Saptati. 

Thus, the statement of Kuei-chi seems to be more authentic 
than that of Pararaartha. Had Vasubandhu actually written his 
Paramartha-Saptati with a view to refuting the treatise of Vindhya¬ 
vasa, the author of the Yukti-dipika would never take so much 
trouble in pleading the case of Isvarakrsna. In that case, lie 
would certainly write a commentary on the treatise of Vindhyavasa 

instead of the Karika of Isvarakrsna. 

* * * 

That Paramartha’s statement cannot be always taken 
seriously, is further borne out by the evidence of Iiis translation of 
the Vij naptimatra-Sastra which for the lack of complete fidelity to 
the original Sanskrit text, had to be replaced by another translation 
of Yuan-chwang. But thereby it does not mean that his statement 
which occupied us so long is totally negligible. His main draw¬ 
back is that he has confused between Vindhyavasa and Isvara¬ 
krsna, and mentioned Buddhamitra instead of Manoratha as 
the teacher of Vasubandhu. However, reference is made of one 
early Vasubandhu* in the Buddhist texts and buddhamitra may be 
the teacher of that Vasubandhu. Besides these, there is nothing 
to contradict his statement. In conclusion, we may say that it 
was Isvarakrsna and not Vindhyavasa who had been rewarded by 
the king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya. This Vikramaditya, as we 
have already noticed above, is no other than Candragupta II. He 
died in or about 413-14 A. D, and consequently Isvarakrsna may 
be placed at the second half of the fourth century A. D. His 

1 Yasomitra refers to the view of one Sthavira-Vasubandhu 
which is criticised by Vasubandhu, the author of the Abhidharma- 
Ivosa. See ‘acre siraiS art? 

ssqfofc— Sphutartha f >^idharma~Ko8at^jaJchya, (Tokyo) p.289 .1 0-7. 
Also see wunup'**.p. 35, l 20. 
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predecessor VtndhynvSairi becomes *t.ill earlier. Hut from the 
present state of our knowledge it is not possible to trace hi* 
exact date. 

It will not lie out of place hem to speak n few words with 
regard to some other ancient teachers of S&nkhyn whoso names 
though do not appear in any of tbe printed works of Samkhya, 
hut are referred to in the other brant-lies of Sanskrit literature. 
Thus (junantbui in bis brief account of SsUpkiiyu in the Buthiiir- 
&ma-Sanniccaya is found to mention one Atreyn-lantra ns n 
treatise of Sfunkhya. Evidently, its Author was one AtreytL 
Unfortunately nothing else is known of him ns n teacher of 
Srnukhyo. Tire relation of this At my a with the medical teacher 
of this name is not possible to ascertain* The Pi-iinauiwmyii- 
tattviLlokalmikani' of the Jains quotes some lines from the Hhu^yu 
of one Alreyn, but ho seems to be a teacher of Vaisesika. However, 
we cannot take the statement of Ounarutna seriously ; for it is 
indeed peculiar to notice that the same At rey at antra is mentioned 
by liim in one place ns a treatise of Satpkhya, while in bis account 
of the. Yui&sika system it b mentioned to be a treatise of 
Yaisc^iku, 

Another Sliinkbya teacher of the name of Madhava, is 
referred to in two or three instances in the Sanskrit literature. 



a teacher who finda fault with the Mimamsakos for itdvoeatiiig the 
slaughtering of animals for sacrificial purposes. Hero Umbcka* in 
bis commentary states that it is Mildhuvn, the prominent teacher 
of Silinkliya, who is referred to and criticised by the author* This 
teacher b also referred to in the commentary on the Pram ana- 

i Sul- [j. 332 ( Fooiut udhioR ). 

. $*>hu'artltka, pp- 

1 12-3 ( Madras University ), 





SanHictuya of Ditmflgu 1 . Further, from the statement uF V iian- 
chming* we know that this fiimou* ftupkhyu teacher wa« challenged 
by Onnnmnti-Bodhiis.attvii fur a delude, Now Gunitinati''is men¬ 
tioned to be a pupil of Vasnbaodhu, while othfira hold him to he 
a contemporary Of Sthimmutr. The hitler's work wits translates I 
into Chinese us early as A. IX 397-439. Thus bis lower limit 
enn not be placed biter (ban the fifili century A. I). Consequently 
MikU java also should not lie pushed litter tluin this. 

THE 5AMKUYA KAMI K A AND ITS COMMENTARIES 

So fur vve laid been traversing into the region of conjecture, 
supposition and doubt s but with ISvarakrsnn we enme to a period 
in which (he particular School of SKrpkhya with which we are 
generally acquainted, finds its Ixiginning, As regards his personal 
history we know very little worth mentioning, speaking of him 
Pimimfutha in bis Chinese version only states that he hail Iw.’en 
a brahmin of the family of Kausikit, and nothing more. One 
Isvumkrsnn is credited with the nathorsbip of die lexicon of thu 
name of Pray ukta-i via FijarS. 

His Kai'ika is a compendium of tlib vast literal arc on 
Bamkliya. In this connection, the Yiiku-thplka in its introductory 
remark* states that the huge treatise of Kapil n was not possible 
to master wen in hundreds of year* ; hence the veteran teachers 
of Bitmkhyft for the sake of benefit of their pupils dealt with the 
teachings of Knpik in the short treatises of their own. The 

1 us* m 4 4 ig 

orft &mrr t®, p. 77 ; also see p, 81- 

2 See ■The SSmkbya teacher MSrthava and Gu?iiimli Pod h isat l v a’ 
_{teal's translation, VoL II, pp- I04‘7- 

3 For Gupamati, see Tokakusir — Using's 'Record of Buddhist 
Religion', notes at Lire end { P. lit.). 

See the introductory verses 3 ‘ 3 > P- *■ 
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Viii&^ikdHj Buddhists nod such other seels Immi.* their opponents, 
and with a view to refuting their arguments, the celebrated expo- 
nents of Sanikhya introduced most terse and subtle reasonings into 
their respective works* As it was moat dillicult on the part of tlxe 
ordinary pupils to grasp those reasonings, so Lmirakt^na composed 
this compendium. Our author himself also states at the end of the 
Karika that ihu treatise in seventy couplets consists of ail the topics 
<if discussion |f f the entire Bastitiintra — exclusive of para hie-and 
controversial doctrines of other teachers. 

In writing the Karika, our author has revised some or the 
tends and doctrines of Samkliya current at his time. Among 
these, mention m:iy lie specially made of his ilvtinitiuns of perecji- 
tion and inference. Early delmirions of them arc 
m'-efij’ sirul respectively ; whereas 

in his opinion these constitute mi and ^ 

( vtgmi } n), The minor points in which lie 

deviates from ids predecessors have liem occasionally noticed here 
and there and wc need not repent them here. 

The text of Lfaarakrsua is written in the ih >ta metre and 
it generally pastes under the name of *fo&tpkhyn-Karika’ or 
Samkbya-Saptati', white in China it is usually called ‘Gold-Sevonty 1 * 3 
( Skt. Kimnkn-Siiptati ). The term ‘Saplati* implies that the text 
speaks of tiie principles of S&mkhyn in seventy couplets. Gandn- 
padn did not explain the last three couplets. This Ims led the 
late Pt 1>. (t. rilak’ to doubt their authenticity. He argues 

i For reference sec above p, hj t nj, 

- tteferred to in the I ukti-d,piku, p, 4 p NyttyavitrUika, I. j. 5, 
AU« criticised by Diilaiga in bin Vrjti on the PtemQna.Samvtoaya— Pointed 
out by Stcherhntiky, Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, pp, 265 ifc 267. 

3 San%ir;( R<starch, Vol. I. pp, 107-n 7. Tim point first of all came- 
to the notice of Mr, Wilson, but he did- not attempt to reconstruct Llm 
missing couplet, 
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tint (lifi Saipkliya-Karifca which originally con^lcd of seventy 
conpkfe Ins now only sis ly-niuu ns such awl one couplet w thus 
mining. He reconst meted tins missinj: i-oiiplet From the Bliusyn 
of (huidapada ° n 01 >md jested that some ftody dropped 
the couplet rtfl ft preached atheistic ideas. The couplet recon¬ 
structed nins thus ■ 


qn*q*fttw2i4 51 % *t<s *t, 

jpfr; W «f«lW i 

W e need not famine here the arguments ho hits advanced 
in supplementing this couplet; fur a lilting reply uE his view is 
to be met with in the Sanskrit introduction on the Miriam-witti. 
f liP we van s;iy that the last three couplets are also read by 

Pummarll.a who precedes Uuidapfula by #>m ™ 

we find no reason to doubt their authenticity* The fact is that 
the last three couplets are not difficult to understand and this is 
why GaudupHda dill not consider it necessary to explain them. 
Further, irarakfipa has finished nil what he hns to say in the 
seventy couplet* mul in the concluding two couplets he only 
attempt* to prove the authenticity of his treuUse and nothing else. 
Thus the signifies no of the term 'Supiuti’ cannot lx; questionable. 

The couple! T.Xlll is lacking in I he Chinese version, while 
both Mfitbnra and VigmhnrSja Blmtta 1 read (lie following additional 
votse i\i the uml <>f the text * 

tTClTTnl IHTHTE , 


It is interesting tn notion tliflt in tin; Wilts "f :m.-innt It'ai-lu'rs 

ncwrionnlly mm* «tt «* »«« “* ^ 
blnuae with ^orntj of the expceftsioDs of T4?arafcrsga* For U13tflnc ^ 


1 i M- of ltd* author's commentary on tho Saiiikhy^Kiiiki U 
deposited m the private library of His Highness the Mah^ of Kashxuere. 
For further about lids Ms., see appendix. 




while enumerating the various enuses by which Lin' dusting object 
ailso cannot be j^fccivfld, PatnSjali in hi? 51 iilliibhSsyii states . 

^ 1 ^-TRT^, d 4 H | M ^ ^Vl ^ Id ! 4 H Id ifd ft I 

Ouraka* also utters n similar expiV'SSton which runs thus : 


km pj i w Fd -y ivv+'ireft tq ni«i ^ 

Turning our attention to IiSvarakEtna we find that he also 
enumerates more or less the same causes in the following Kanka :— 

«*twtr«^nra i 

Again, Aryadcvn in hi* quotes the billowing lines 

with the remark as it in slid in llifi Sutra- of tho Baiitkliya s 


"Tilsit the fftiarmn of sacrifice is impure in us dmch as it has llie 
dtoracterbUc <-T nm*4t*nn%y. And of superiority ami of iuferioriLy ; 
tlicrcfoie it must be abandoned’* 

This reminds us of the expression ^ 

^faugg :’ of the Knrikil (-'. However, all these authorities 
rwiuviti these similar Hleus from a common heritage anil there m no 
conclusive evidence to hold that all these expressions were the 
indefxmdcnt achievements of T^vnmkrsna. Otherwise, Ills date 
must lie pushed buck to some centuries earlier, which is absurd. 
For we haw already attempted to place him at the latter half of 


the 4th. century A D. 

There are numerous commentaries upon the KankS, the 
principal among whom are the Chinese version of Paramartlw* 
Mathura-vrUi, Yufeti-dipiktt, hhunJaprnk-Bhrojya, Tuttvakaumitdl 
and tlit* Joyamangals. 

1 pa, 4. I, 3. 

i SiftritsihhfUij si* 

3 From Tticd’* translation of Hataiaslra, jj, 18 (6) —Gaekw*d^ 
Oriental Series, XUX. 
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Chitte*# pors&on <tf /'firuiJiuW/iu 

Thtf earliest available com ment my on the Kiirika is what 
bad been translated into Chinese by Piirumftriha daring bis 
literary activity in China which covens => period of twelve ymra 
from 557 to 509 A. D, li is written in a way, specially to serve 
the purpose of the beginners. The name of the commentator is 
not furnished by him, but it is strange to notice that Kuek-hi 
attributes ihe authorship of this commentary to Vasubaudha.' 

Mnihctra-wtl i 

51 at hunt is an un ancient teacher of Siqlkhyn, for tlm name 
also appears in the Anuyngadvam-sutru of tho Jains, together 
with Kabiliyaiii, Satthantaip and Kitiiagn-enttmi. One Miitlmm is 
mentioned by f-tsing us a minister of the king Rnni>kn, but 
it cannot lie definitely stated whether this Mathua also was a 
teacher of Sumkhya. Further, Mathura is mi appelution find not a 
nanii'. However, the present Mflthnia-vrtti is blended with such 
materials as clearly speak of its later date. 

Mention is made of an old palm-leaf Ms, of I he Mathura- 
vrtfi in the ‘Catalogue of Mss. in the Jesdniero Bhand&r s.~ I lie 
editor remarks that its bulk is greater than that of the printed 
edition of tho same, and it thus appears that ii is a different work 
of a different author." But nothing can be definitely known, unless 
it is collated with the printed text. 

Dr. Dnlvalknr is of opinion that the Mtithavn-vrtti is I he 
original of the Chinese version of PnnnnELrthiv and in support of 

1 Pointed out by Takakusu, La S>mkhya-K’\rikii i Imewh, p. 3 * 

illfTit. 

2 Rditcd in ihe Gnek wad’s Oriental Series, No. XXT. 

1 ) Bee, Sbrt 3^, 3 Wi« , %i 3 1 

fatv %i ***** — I f 




his view lie dies several similar pnsseges from lx>lh tiio texts. 
Tii 1 1 we n n.“ not prepared to accept ids view ; for there lire good 
many instances where I he hvo commentators after different and 
sometimes even contradictory explanations. Some of these had 
IwH-ii illicitly noticed hy Sni'ynnarayim Suslx! 1 jiud wo need not 
repeat them here. The piiiufil>le view is that hot It the commentators 
went indebted ton common son nr. 

Ytil'f i^tlipika 

It is a unique commentary on the Karikh, edited* for die 
lirst time hv the present writer From a Imm-eription of a hiivli-hark 
Kasmirion Ms. deposited in the Rhundarkur Oriental Research 
Institute,, Poona. 

J hc text refers to the views of numerous Sfimkhya teachers 
MU-h as, Putirika, Puncadhikurimri, Patau j:di T Y»i$agmpya and his 
fol lowers and V inti by a vasin who are all anterior to Ltvimikrfno. 
1 his has enhanced the value of the text to a great extent- iW 
ihesH teachers are not always found to hold the same view as that 
of Ttfvamkrsniij and thus the author helps ua to have a gl 1 mpsn of 
the diftetent schools of Saipkhyu exist ing before IsvarakfSniL 

It lias lieen a!ready observed that the main intention of the 

author In writing this oo.entnry was to give a fitting reply to 

i hu hostile criticisms of the Pnminiu'lha-Supiati of Vnsubandhn, 
und thereby to establish I ho validity of the views of t^vnmkrsnn. 
’I'bt- author also fixates towards the end that his Yukti-dipibl 
( lit. illuminator of reasonings ) dispels darkness in the shape of 
wrong notions { P%mRriM*[ ), Speaking briefly, the text serves 
the purpose i>f a rejoinder of the criticisms of Viisubandlm. 

I lie style oi the author is archaic and highly polemical, 
lie first of all puts in a nut-shell what he bos to suy, and then 

E ‘M.itlisra anti Paramaflha’, J. R. A. S., 1931, p[J . 

: Cskntto Sanskrit Series, No. XXlll. 




expand* the same. Jn iloinp; so lie attacks the view of the 
opponent who also in his turn re-attacks that of tin- defendant- Tn 
this way attacking, re-attacking and counter^i thick! n g go On 
continually till the m-iwphtd conclusion is reached. This method 
has sometimes rendered it difficult to trace the place where the 
version of the opponent begin-; and that of the defendant ends. 

Further, our author was not only ft philosopher but also a 
grammarian- This is evident from his discussions On the 
in ‘JRqsiTrjV (ka, 1) and TjSStfM: 5 (k», 2)- He also raises a good 
deal of grammatical problems in the expression ‘uVsyirtg mic' 
(ka, &). Besides these, there is evidence to show that he was 
thoroughly conversant with the MhdiSbhiisya of Pntnftjali. For we 
11 nd expressions nod quotations from the Mahabbasyn here and 
there in the Yukti-dlpikii. Not only this, in some places he even 
attempted to imitate the stylo of Futuujuli- 

The classification of the different chapters of the text is also 
worthy of notice. The whole text is divided into four 
and eleven an old fashioned division which is not ordi¬ 

narily to he met with in the other commentaries on the KSrika 1 . 

The authorship of the text deserves special attention. The 
colophon at the end of the Ms. on the basis of which the text is 
edited, states Yacaspatl Hi£m to be its autlfor. But this is far 
from convincing. For instance, the anfhor of the Yukti-dtpiks 
attributes the fragment ‘^nfNrat <hwi to 

VurBagapya (p.70) where us Vacaspati in his commentary on the 
Yogn-BbhSya (iii.13) attributes the same to Paiica^klm. Further, 
his style as well as the maimer of presentation is quite different: 
from that of Yicaspath Besides these, there is reason to believe 
that our author proceeded Vacaspati not less than by a century. 
The exact date of the author is not possible to ascertain. But from 
the internal evidence so much we may guess that his upper limit 
cannot l>e placed before the date of Ebirtrhori which is usually 

1 VigiuSturiljii Eiiafta nijo classifies bin commentary on the k.inikhyj- 
kiirika into seven ahruitif, A ms. of the said commentary is deposited in 
the personal library of his Highness, the Maharaja of Kadi mere. 
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admitted to be the first half of the seventh century A.D.; for the 
author is found to quote some couplets in his work which find their 
place with slight alteration in reading in the Vakyapadiya'of 
Bhartrhari. Considering the style of the text and the different 
authorities quoted therein, the date of the author does not seem 
to be later than the eighth century A. D. 

But the name of the author is still shrouded in obscurity- A 
ms. of the name of ‘Samkhya-dipika’ * 2 whose authorship is attri¬ 
buted to Kaiyata, is noticed in the ‘Catalogue of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Mss. in the Central Provinces and Berar’. The present 
writer tried his best to secure the said manuscript but to no effect. 
Hence, it is not desirable to pass any opinion unless the said 
manuscript can be thoroughly examined. 

Yukti-dipika and Raja-varttika 

In his Tattva-kaumudi while commenting on the expression 
‘Miyrl^’fka. 72) Vacaspati is found to quote some couplets from the 
Raja-varttika 3 . It is curious to notice that these couplets also find 
their place in the introductory stanzas (p 2, couplets 10-12) of the 
Yukti-dipika, and from the context it appears that the said 
couplets came from the pen of the author himself. Again, Jayanta 
Bhatta in his Nyaya-manjarl (p. 109) while refuting the definition 

ii—Vakyapadiya 11, 

149, quoted in the Yukti-dipika p. 38. 

Also see, ibid, II. 426-7, Yukti-dipika, p. 8. 

2 No 6368, diposited with Pt. Ramnath Trivedi of Dhamtari, Raipur 

District. 

3 run ^ 1 

swrs^i *jhr ^ n 

• • • •»» ••• at* at* ••• 

rift II 
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of perception of Tsvamks’sn.i, refers to the explanation Of the same 
by one Riija in the following linos : 

*irT mrr m?ai m d h— ftarptgf?^ f^Pnwjwm: 

EPf^f^FT I 


The author of the Yokti-dlpiks (p.43) also in his turn makes 
a similar statement. This may ho noticed below : 

g^4 TTr4rt I ?R t TT 5 fr STS^IWVUsiSS tfsftapraWRl 1 

From these striking simibiritics, it appears that both lhe 
Vnkti dlpikS anti the Eaja-varttika may pass for the same 
commentary. 


A gain, in his Ny»ya-'i , arltika-t2tparyafikh (f. i. -0 Vaenspnti 
quotes a verse 4 which enumerates seven aorta of connections on 
j lit- basts of which early Sanikhya used to establish ‘inference. 
Here l'dayana in his commentary on the same states this 1o 
lie a quotation from the SHrukhva'vart tika s . Trom the pivnenl 
stale oi our knowledge it is not possible to state precisely whether 
the Sfbpkhya-Vfirltikn and the Ruja-varttika speak of the same 
treatise. But the said quotation does not find its place in die 
Yukti-Jijukfi. However, it is strange to notice that the expression 
(ka, 5) which defines ‘inference*, is not touched at 
nil in the Yukti-dipikO. Most probably, it was due to carelessness 
of the -mi be that the explanation of this important expression lias 
been altogether left out in the Ms., and if this be the case who 
knows that the verse referred to above did not find its place therein ■ 



«w@ra , Rsiiiii3ii siwtf fnrfisgjiT, 

.> A ms. of one Saiukhya-varttika which is a verified commentary 
on i lie Trtl i vnsamiisii sltras, is deposited with Pt. Nityadhan Bhauachars ya t 
A„ of f Jindu School, CakulLa. An amount of the said ms is furnished In 
the ‘Journal of the VangTy* SSEiitp Psrisat*. It* author is tlfija-candriiL It is 
a later imrk and has nothing in common ivitt^the Raji-vilrtlikii or Sfnpkfiy:i' 
■ irttika referred to above. 
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The fflimija (,‘f Gavtfajiwfa 

This Bhs$ya b written, in plain and simple In tig tinge, and i- 
free from the discussion of unnecessary topics. Its author is 
Gaud&pada. But it is not possible to state predbely whether In; 
and the author of the Gaudflpada-kJLrLka on the Mandukyn- 
Upanisud was one add the same man. Alberti ni speaks or one 
Gtnuda, the anchorite, who composed a book that passed by hw 
own name. But it is not certain whether ho refers to the 
Gaudapida-kgrika or the Bamkhyii-bliusyu. 


Tatia-kaummli 

The author of this commentary is Vacaspnti Misra who need* 
to introduction to the student* of Sanskrit. The commentary 
is very lucid and expressive, and like the Yukti-dipikii it is not 
found to mi*e any bail* splitting argument in ellucidating the text 
of I^varukrapa. Vaanspati lived in the first 1 1 alf of die ninth 
century A. D, j for he is found to state in the end of his 
Nyaya-sudnibondlifl that lie completed the work in the year 896. 
Here reference is made of the Vi kramn era, for lira com mental or 
fdayana is found to state that he finished his 'Laksuavrdi in the 
Buka yeai' 906- Tf the year referred to by Yacaspati be held to be 
the Bfika year, tficn Yacaspatl and Udayana become contcin* 
poraneous which is untenable. Hence the era referred to by 
Vaccispati is that of Vikramu which corresponds to 841 A. D. 1 

Jatfamawjala 

The authorship as well as the date of this comment my is 
difficult to ascertain. From the benedictory verse we know that it* 
author was a Buddhist ; but strange to notice that the colophon 
lit th e end ascribes the authorship to Sankara, the fniuons. teacher 

1 On the utber hanfl, Mr. BhuttaehuryyEi is of opinion that the 
year Toferrcd to by V.icaipiti i^ the S.ik3 or;i Lind consuqueuUy lie place■ 
YSsaspati in tbe Latter -half of the roll i cento?! A.D. For the Hiyumenis 
advanced by Mm, jet ‘Date of Vilcjapnti MiiSni arid UdayimilcuryU*, 
GiVigatutlk /ha RdiiWh Institute J. tttnnt, Vol II, Part 4> pp. ^ jfi. 






of V«9s»tfl. M. M. Gopinatli Kaviraj in Itla masterly introduc¬ 
tion on the Jayaraafigala spares no pain* to discuss on the author¬ 
ship of tliis commentary and finally attributes the same to one 
Sunkararya, the author oE the commentary of the name of Jtrya- 
inangtilii on tire Kilt&un of Tcamnndaka as well as the Karnasutni 
of Yatsyayaua. On the other hand Mr. Kavi* after briefly observ¬ 
ing the various com men turn* of the name of Jayamnhgahl comes 
to the conclusion that these different JayamUBgaUrs came from 
the pen of one Sankara who bad also been the author of the 
YogusiUru bliasyavivurima 1 2 . He further attempts to prove that 
this &mkam was a pupil of one Uoviuda Bhsgawtapadu and that 
be was a member of the Puyynr family tlnifc flourished between 
ISOO-MQO A.D. Rut the serious objection to this finding of Mr. 
Kavi lies in the fact Unit the author of the Sitmkhya commentary 
was a Buddhist while there is no reason to consider &t£ikura 
of the Payyur family as such. 

However, an early date cannot be assigned to the author of 
the Jftyamafigiltl on the Kitiiiiisutrn ; for he is found to quote 
from tlio work of Kakkoka who belongs to the tenth century A. Ik, 
while there is every reason to believe that the author of the 
Bauikhya commentary of the name or JtynmsiuguU flourished at 
an earlier period, 

Firstly, the numerous ‘quotations cited In the text arc taken 
from the works of such authorities as are in every possibility 
earlier than V Heirs path Some of these quotations are also to he 
met with in the Chinese version of Piiruinurthu and the \ ukti- 
dijitkii. Unfortunately none of the authors refers to the original 
source. Of the philosophical works quoted, Jayamnngalii only 
mentions the name of Sfaukliya-pruvaCsinn by which it means the 
Yoga-sutra us w ell as its Bhasya. 

1 See, ‘Littiraiy gleaning Jay^ttaagnlS'—Quart orly Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Unearth Society, pp 133-3^. October. 1917 , 

2 M*. iltipusiLed iu ike Adyar Libuaiy, Madrsh* Cat. No* 3$c *3- 
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Secondly, there is evidence to show that the author of the 
Jayamangala was influenced by the works of the ancient Samkhya 
teachers in writing this commentary. Thus we find that he 
enumerates and illustrates the seven sorts of relations (ka, 5) by 
which early Samkhya used to explain ‘inference’. These relations 
are not mentioned by Isvarakrsna, nor these are recorded by other 
commentators. But these are indispensable in explaining the 
early Samkhya definition of ‘inference’ which runs thus :— 

Further, it is well known that the puntsa of the Samkhya is 
not the agent (3T^¥fT^5ai, ka, 19). While explaining this, the 
Jayamangala traverses a far way oft’ from the ordinary com¬ 
mentators. He enumerates seven factors in this connection and 

quotes a verse from some Samkhya text in support of his view. 
The Yukti-dipika only adopts this method ; but other commentators 
are not found to go into such details. 

However, the author of the Jayamangala seems to pre-suppose 
the existence of the Yukti-dipika. For he is found to refer 
to a different interpretation of the expression ‘'-bK'Jl'+Fif^WFTFi’ 
(ka, 15) which closely follows the corresponding portion of the 
Yukti-dipika i 2 * * * * * * 9 . 

i See above, n 2, p. 156. 

2 Cf. sfrs—^ ft wrr^Ri 

1 3 * 21 %—a, smaMr laaar- 

Ha&fwItsfJfsra:, 1 a arft? gaaKbri saarta a 1 anil a 

an?—35: 3353^3 3r3 e nc35W'tiK«i*rra 1 —jprt ana 

335^11 3*11 5Plf%U3Rt, ?*TT ‘sftRjflfc&'irerR?.!: ’ (35T,».’) 

# snreqrna i wr shifts 1 

I 35^?3 35T%a WRm’mW'RlftsRn*? WHI* iftt- 
sf*i53rftar ^uu«r(ftr 

SIR;, 33 =g^ 3 I ^531 3 TTRf 1 

w ^3nan*ira*vR ^-r.—Y uktidipila, p. 79-80. 
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With regard to the* of the Jayanmiigultu most 

satisfactory result may Ija obtained from Yticutqiiili'- coiumeutury 
on the ks. 51, where he refers to the explanation of the various 
‘perfections’ (fe%) by a different commentator whose version. 1m 
is not at all prepared to follow. It is curious to notice that the 
said interpretation has got a striking resin blanoc with that of the 
JayninafigSilS* To make the point dearer, we quote below the 
interpretation referred to by VScaspnti and the corresponding 
portions from the Jaynnja6gaifl :— 

Tk : — sjjhsR— (, nh '1 ?RWr 

?n Rrfk : —l 3FT 

*37 iy^MIAWTHRTff i TST^retM 

Hn^TTST SF^S?lTTSTl^flc?| STRS^H SISWR I 

gEw i ft ftft - ^iRi+wo^i p 1 ? lira jjwiiriwd *n ra%?=7F7 

w g,Tfcl*t T tir7 I ^ n^rTS’t ^ f 'U^'-iWTI'J’Pt ferjT^TTWf^^tl^R- 

tT^ftTnTftfh I 

Jftya ; —55^ f f?t | U I *^1 e2<oTV’m ^**-1 hVjJ^ I *. IJ 

£RR^4lH<?IWa c4i ^ WM- T-W ffKffirg^l 

yj^-nMttjnn^n^'Tw n r+Aiq fTT^ftRg?tpt% t m fefsr: 

wi^RIPS eTTWWT- 

d^ l ^dkff PT I STWPRif f?. Hd^KSIWH I m ifTRI rTTTTWi ! 

3p;j.*?if4T ssiJiqre^ — •nST't.^Ht 33, I TO 1tr*i^ I cUjiff*fRi3 

awtnmrattwwrsiftrq'h t to irffewtft wrettnmi* ^nrh; •suro* 

sjqjffe j ^ i weft t <nt'itFt srVon: 

TOvrgifMntr i tot %vnqs^4«!wiirrft wstfa<5i*TF<i i 
to s^rntr* #Tt*TOts*rttn f r: J Hiipws , nfinT f 3Vfi^^ i 
*30^7, , rt [ r j wi'*$5r to<H ihi jpTHfttfH i TOjsswrf&T ’frt vtvre 'i f'j^nji^TCfivrrit 
yfe^i m gqfcr ^Frerfttn griitef w^ss'itu:^- 
JaffamahejaHa, p. 22, 
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Rr^PRHRRR slR WRR, "53R US^p-api^T ?n PR3 
JW^-agf^T-jfRR^TRRi:, 3TR7R TUrqTRR | qiRR|: fag^RIT 

•f ?R i 

‘jp-TOTTR:’ # I ^tsfafRrTrq UTR URRSR^JR. rTFT ^STUlft- 

'iffob m f| hr inpr^RR, & jqqm ^^facg^R i 

I 7R*T ^ITCTPRT UR't UR SFF^JR, f?Rgjft 

*rc^%rfrepm i 

Comparing both the versions> it appears that Viicaspati referred 
here to the Jayamangala. So far about the principal commentaries 
that have come down to us. But reference is made of the views of 
other commentators in the \ ukti-dipika and Jayamangala; 
unfortunately there works are not still available. Hence it is not 
possible to state precisely which of the commentaries on the Karika 
was the earliest one. 

1 he later commentaries are not found to supply any such data 
as may throw any important light on the dark period of Samkhya. 
Hence it is needless to examine them here. 

THE T'ATTVA SAMASA SUTRAS 

lhe commentators ascribe the authorship of the Tattvasamasa- 
sutras to Kapila. These sutrOs are very concise and simple and 
were at one time very popular to the pandits of Benares. This 
fact led Prof. Maxmiiller to assign an early date to them. But 
others are not prepared to accept his view on the ground that 
ancient writers are not found to comment upon them, nor these 
are quoted or referred to anywhere by any early writer. 

But in the Bhagavadajjukiyam ( p. 50-1 ) of the Jains, the 
following passage occurs 8 . 

1 Viicaspati has left out the corresponding portion. 

2 Pointed out by T. R. Cintamani—'A note on the Tattva- 
samasa’, Journal of Oriental Researeh, April, 1928. 
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jqrf^rq:—* 3 *^, (i 3 # y&m:, qVfsiGrcro:, 3TT?rn, 

tjpiq, JR:, *W., I” *&i f| ¥f3iq?T nr^JT Fr? 3 T 3 ?qrrg 

'3rH^I 

qiWHq;:—snfeq ! qq, * sn^raqq: i 

The above mentioned passage reminds us of the Tattvasamasa- 
Siitras where also almost all these expressions find their place, and 
it may not be impossible that the author of the Bhagavadaj juklyam 
had in his mind the Tattvasamasa-sutras while composing the 
said passage. If this be the case then these -sutras were in existence 
even before the eighth century A. I)., for the author Bodhayana 
Kavi of that Jaina text is mentioned in the inscription* of the 
Pahlava king Mahendravikrama Varman who belonged to the 
eighth century A.D. 

Bhavagane&i at the beginning of his Tattvayatharthyadipana 
states that he has followed the exposition of PancaSikha in writing 
this commentary on the Tattvasamasa". He also quotes some 
couplets from Paneasiklnv*. Even his teacher Yijiianabhiksu also 
in his commentary on the Samkhya-sutra (T.127) quotes a prose 
fragment and ascribes its authorship to Paiica^ikha 4 . That 
Paiica&kha wrote a commentary on the Tattva-samasa does not 


i Edited in Vol. IV of the ‘South Indian Inscriptions’, 
vrnmwfia: i 

3i2i g*#r *usft g 5 ^ wiw usra:’ (p. 01), 

’Fpfcmiwi —‘ct^th *it 

{^gTFqFUT ufRlvuwl JFiftjj rr g°t: *r 3F^’, p- 72. 

—‘snf;tw 3 ^ i ^ 3IJ 3- 

p. 82, Samkhya-samgraha, (Chowkhamba edition). 

4 3TWli^U «j C i| | ^H : WIU 5TCnT?U £ T3lft E qW ! f'ffi^SJT* 

ugrcur: gurrRutiq. i vf 
i cnftsft uara^r i 

Y—22 
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seem to be convincing. On the other hand all the aforesaid quota¬ 
tions irf Bliivvagarieffji and his toftr-hcr \ ijiiftriabliiksii are to be met 
with in the Kira mail I pika 1 , a posthumous commentary on tlm 
TWttvifsamasa. But Kramadlpiku cannot be the work of 
Paiica^ikha, for the author himself refers to the view of Piiiicnifikha 
nntl Pntflfijidi in one place (jvl25). However, the said treatise 
which is undoubtedly the earliest of all the existing com me i italics 
on the TattvftsamaSQ, «mnot lie placed at a veiy Inter period. 
Firstly,, Pmj'wkaramati while refuting the Knm kh yi view quotes 
a couplet* from some Samtbyu treatise which he does not mention 
by name ; but the said couplet limb its place in the Krainadipika’. 
It the author of the Kramadipikil be not supposed to take this 
couplet from a different boh nee ; ho can be safely placed at an 
earlier period. 

Secondly, in the ‘Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the private 
libraries of the North-Western Province,’ notice i* made of a Mr 
of the tide of Sa mkh y a-km mud Ipikfi-vivaranara by SadiiMvi-ndni 1 - 
It U finther icni;jrk( j d there that the said Ms. is an obscure onm- 
raentary on the Saijikhya-kramudipikii and it was copied in 1415 
Vikranui era which Corresponds to 1358 A.T) This being the ease 
it cun be safely suggests I that the ooimiicntit tor Lived before the 
Fourteenth century A.II., and the author of die original Kromadipika 
shouhl have proceed or I him by a pa-lod which wo cannot definitely 
State. Taking every thing into con.^emtion the date of the 
original mtm# cannot be held so late as some of the modem 
scholars suggest. 


i Cp. Aramadiptktu pp. 1 = 4 ^ 1 ag, ijS nnrl respectively 
SnniAhjra.stiittgTuka (Cl in ivk ham ha edition), 

stf ft" ^tw grvff^tqtsqpfrsj^. _ 

BtMlhiciiTyihatarv-pa under couplet eo, p. 455. 

3 8eo p, 124. 

rr . J 4 15 ' P* 3**-G»/- ,:f Sans. mss. in private libraries,/ ih ( 

tf.W.P. part I (1874, Beniift-sj 
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THE SAMKHYA-BUTRA 

This aphoristic treatise cannot fie placed at an early period 
aiul sh?ds no important light on the dark period of Samkhya. 
Aniraddha wrote m simple commentary on it, while Vijflanabhikeu 
composed an elaborate Ebiteya on it. In the preface to bis edition 
of Anittuhlha’a commentury, Uarbe advanced various arguments to 
show that Amruddita lived about. 1500 A* D. Keith also supports 
hhu. 

Vijflanahhik.su extensively quotes from the Purajjas ami attempts 
to reconcile the eonflidjiiig doctrines of the Sarafchya and YodSnta. 
In the opinion of Garbo and Keith, he flourished at ihr second 
half of the sixteenth century A. D. Rut in the ’Catalogue of 
Sanskrit mss. in private libraries of the X- W. F., notice is made of 
one ‘Simkhya-B5ra- v iveku 1 by VijoSna and it h remarked there 
that the said ms. was copied in 1516 of the \ ikramu era. rhi* 
fifing the (rase, Yijninn should be placed at least one century earlier- 
THE SA^LKH V A THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Having thus glanced at Sts history and literature, we now intend 
to discuss some of the main doctrines of feainkhya. Before dealing 
with the metaphysical side of the system, let ns turn our attention 
towards its epistemological conceptions ; for, it is, as I^varukyHia 
rightly observes, through the sources of cognition that the object* 
can be apprehended ( aw'iife, ka, -1)■ 

According to Samkbyu, there are three source* of copit ion 
These are (l) ‘perception’, (2) ‘inference,and (3) ‘valid testimony’. 
Of these, ‘perception’ in the opinion of Rvamkrs^, i- the determi¬ 
nate cognition produced thro ugh^the sense-m gans in contact with 

the objects. He defines it as ‘uii'--‘t ( ^ l > '* b ^ 
author of the Yiikti-dipikB, elucidates this and brings out the 
significance of all the terms in the definition. By fetr the objects 
of cognition are meant. These are the gross and the subtle matter*. 
The gross* matters are the objects nf our cognition while the subtle 
matters fall within the preface rtf p-reeption o f the yog*™ (ha. Hi). 

See So. 4t P* 3 s 4j P^L 1 ('*74, Benares). 
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Tlie commentator breaks up the expression ‘lri?rfwrRt^ 53 'T J H 
In the following way : ffm f m ^ aftf^-that winch 
comes in contact with particular objects, L e, the sense-organ in 
its intercourse with the object. By a real object must 

be present and it thus differentiates perception from illusion. 
denotes proximity, i. <?., the sense organ must be in Contact with tlie 
objg and this ch aracteristic excludes perception from inference. 

'TT* nft&wi6 TOn :_ BI B ITOW is the fimetion bE 

intellect ( gfe:, 

ka, 23 ), The entire definition comes 
thus : the senses come in contact with their objects, the huddhi or 
intellect then operates in it The idea is this : the senses are modi- 
lied m the shape of their objects when they come in contact with 
V em *. ^ le 11]<1 ^‘ l 01 ‘ darkness of the budd/ti is then removed and 
there is a flow of salt ra. As a result of this a definite and deter¬ 
minate^ cognition of the object is thus produced, also 

means ‘ascertainment’ and by this doubtful cognitions are excluded. 

i the question arises :|S to how ‘happiness’, ‘misery’ and such 
other mental intuitions are to be cognised by this definition ; for the 
•said entities cannot be perceived through the channel of the sense- 
organs. The author of the Yukti-dipika avoids this difficulty by . 
taking recourse to grammatical jugglery. Finding no other means, 
hefmally holds the ^expression ‘BftftronaiTOra:’ as an instance of 
com P Qunt i and expounds the same as ‘nfd RlT-t iwtsrapl&l afh- 

Thus he gets the same expression 
twice which again he explains in two different ways to serve Ins 
purpose. Of these, the first | n his opinion speaks 

of the sense-organs in contact with tlie objects and consequently 
the operati on of the intellect in it ( TO ^ mfmm l 

n mi ra:). This has been already 

discussed above. Here the term ‘aft’ is directly connected with 

. se i nse " organs - Bllt h y tlie second member of the compound he 
intends to mean the function of the intellect or buddhi with respect 
to all entities— physical or psychical, nearer or further ( £rFT 

SsjwKt. ). lliis explanation has rendered it possible to 
explain perception of the mental intuitions as well as the supersensible 
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objects by the yogins. Here the term ‘aft' unlike the former, 

is directly connected with . 

Varsaganya’s definition of perception is thus rejected. Accor¬ 
ding to him ‘perception’ is the functioning of the sense-organs 
)• The Yukti-dipika (p- lines 11-1 o ) 
criticises the said definition on the ground that it fails to cover the 
mental intuitions as well as the pro-science knowledge of the yogi™ 

(sn^WT), for these entities cannot be perceived simply >y t ic 
functioning of the sense-organs. 

Indeterminate and determinate perception 

I, has been already observed above that ‘perception 1 is the 
definite and determinate cognition of the objects arrived at t n-oug 
the contact of the sense-organs with their respective objects, 
author of the Yoga-bhasya also mote or tea advocates the same 
view. According to him the thought-staff ( ftv. ) comes m contact 
with the external objects throngh the gate ways of the scnseKltgans 
and tints receives an impression of the object ; as a result of this 
there arises a definite and determinate cognition_of the objects 
possessing both generic and specific qualities ( 

But in the opinion of Vacaspati perception is of two kinds— 
indeterminate and determinate ( ka, 27 ). Of these, indeterminate 
( ) perception is the immediate cognition of an object, 

pure and simple. It presents only a vague idea of the object as 'it 
is’ and not ‘like that’ just as what belongs to the mind of an infant, 
the dumb and the like. It is purely presentative in character and 
does not involve any representative process. On the other hand, 
determinate perception is the definite cognition of an object related 
with its properties and qualified by its generic and specific 
characteristics. It is presentative as well as representative in 
character ; for it involves the recollection of name, class and such 
other propert ies of the object as were experienced in the paat and_ 


i ^ee above, p. i 45 > n 3 * 
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arc revived in the mind by the law of similarity, In deter- 
perception -mind’ plays un important part, for it assimilates 
•'rid d Eseriminutes the image brought about by the senses : where ns 
in indeterminate perception ‘mind' doc* not interfere at all, every¬ 
thing iited* there with the sense-organs. 

It ■* curious to notice that Vindbyttritfi’a definition of 
'perception’ ( ) .peaks of indeterminate peraep- 

110,1 only and not the determinate one. In (he opinion of this 
celebrated exponent of Bamkliya, the sense-organs come iu contact 
with their respective objects ami ure accordingly modified into the 

forrn oi the as 1 hey arc. This is perception. It is free 

from imagination ( ^mP^T > *, f r0 „, ;i |] aviations of name. 

awl ■"* It thus presents an immediate 

ami vnr-u* impression of the object to the mind. Buddhists also 

hoW a similar vie ' v - According to them ‘perception’ is a ntm- 
oiicmms cognition of the object free from imagination ( 

Pwjchi’logicQl poem it, perception 

SSnikhya generally holds that the external organs receive an 
immediate impression of the object which they iu their turn make 
over to the mind. The mind reflects upon the said impression 
tronghi about by rhe senses and gfe* it over to aMmkira 
Ugoistm principle > which again i„ its turn appropriates this and 
hnaltv presents this misappropriated impression to tlie intellect. 
Uie latter thereupon resolves what is !o 1* done and thn® oecer- 
lams it.- duly towards- the object known. 

r For Vmdhyaviisiiys definition of 'perception ace above, p. 145, „ 4 , 

2 ll! t«pmiU«i ol the S«pkhy a ™ w tn the a^u&te a -amu<caya 

tp. loSs, GunaraUu. explain, the above mention*] definition or perception in 
th# following lisie^ ;■ _ 

' **'*'«>*•’'*«*,<*», 
ffTr ^ rt ;|;| TO > iPott"** 
f 1 inremnftmrdtdT 







VSenspirti illuatmfav the process ihna : just a* the headman of 
u village hands over the revenue collected by bhnseU to t }ie« wl lc-ctor 
of the district who again in his turn delivers it to the governor of 
the country who tin ally hands it over to the king. Similarly the 
internal organ* make ever the immediate impression of the object 
received by themselves to the mind for reflection who in its turn 
makes it over to the egoistic principle for appropriation who again 
presents this self appropriated impreaSion to the intellect for final 
dc-terminatum. Tims perception involves the opeiution of the 
external sense-organs, the mind, the egoistic principle and the 
intellect. 


Of these, the external organs arc classified into two groups : (1) 
the organs of knowledge and (2) the organs of action. The former 
comprises (t) the visual organ, {2J the auditory organ, (3) (he 
olfactory organ, (4) the gustatory organ and (o) tlxG tactual organ ; 
while the latter consists of (1) the vocal organ, (2) the preliensive 
organ, (S) ‘he locomotive organ, (4) the evaluative organ and (5) 
the generative orga n. 

But whether these organs are limited or pervasive is a problem 
that deserves special attention. For, the ancient teachers oFSatpkhyn 
are not found here to follow the same view. From the statement 
of the Yuktkllpika (j> 1 OS) we know that thure are some teachers 
who Hold that tlic sense-organs have got no fixed magnitude of 
their own. Whenever they'receive the particular impression of an 
object, they are modified accordingly into the very’ shape of that 
object. Others are of opinion that they art* limited, while \ indhya- 
vtL-in regards them as pervasive < in 

^M i' iflP i frfin. f^raifturaiO. 

ts’van.kr?na himself is silent in Hus mapeet ; hut the author 6f the 
Ynkti-dipika regards the M iist-organs to he pervasive. This is evident 
from his criticism of the Naiyilyika view of the *D*HrtgU]fi where 
in connection of supporting his own view he is found to quote a 
fragment from the work of some ancient teacher of Suipkhya where¬ 
in the sen^rgans are expl^ to he pervasive being 

the products of fihamkW {^rrw 1W "imsffll, P 123/12). 
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Pafiefidhikaratta, an ancient teacher of Samkhya, is of opinion 
that the organs are material products 1 2 . But other teachers of Sam¬ 
khya vehemently criticises this view. In their opinion the sense- 
organs are the sattk modification of ahafokam a nr! thus they are 
differentiated from the eye, ear, nose and such other gross material 
parts of the body. If these physiological sites of the organs are to 
be regarded as organs themselves, then one whose eyes have been 
affected with cataract would be able to see, on e whose feet have 
been paralysed would be able to walk and so on. Hence the 
physiological sites are not identical with the organs. 

. AgaiUj P eree Pti°n requires direct contact of the sense-organs 
with the object without which it cannot be explained ; for we cannot 
perceive even nearer objects hidden by an opaque body. This is 
why Samkhya holds the organs to be ‘qT^pl;', i. e., they function 
when they come in contact with the object of perception. A physi¬ 
cal organ like the‘eyeball 3 which is limited and material cannot 
account for the visual perception of an object lying at a distance or 
behind a glass. This becomes possible if the organs are regarded 
as pervasive. • Further, the sense organs can receive impressions of 
all objects, whether great or small. But they could not do so if 
they were regarded as material substance. In that case they could 
receive such objects as, were equal to them in magnitude. But from 
practical experience we find that they can receive objects both great 
and small. All these can be explained if the sense-organs are 
regarded as pervasive and this becomes possible if they are held to 
be the products of ahamJcara 

1 p. 108 

2 For the arguments advanced in this paragraph see the following 
quotation in the Yukti-dipikd, p. J23 16 foIlow,ns 

’ta If ww I 

2? 1 m f*r% 

ffwffWrsjrnn 

i ^ Sir 

T? * T :z ***"* ™ < Also quoted in the 

Nyaya-Manjari, Vol II, p. 49. 
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Now the question naturally arises ns to how the contact of the 
sense-organs, specially in the case of visual and auditory perceptions, 
becomes possible with the external objects. In that case we do not 
find any direct contact of the said organs with their objects. Modern 
scientists are of opinion that the light waves are transmitted from the 
object to the eye, and in the ease of auditory perception the sound 
waves travel! through the ether and are received into the ear-passage. 
Thus visual as well as auditory perception become possible. But 
Sfunkhya takes the opposite course. According to this system, an 
organ of knowledge when explained in the western light, is the 
sensory psychophysical impulse that goes out of the body and like 
the photographic process receives an immediate impression of the 
object. It is called rrtti of the sense-organ through whose 
instrumentality direct contact with an external object becomes 
possible. All these can be explained if the sense-organs are 
regarded to be the products of ahamlam with preponderance of 
satlm therein. 

The function of the external organs is to receive only an imme¬ 
diate impression of the object and nothing more ( 

ffo:, ka, 28 ). The Yukti-dipika explicitly states 
that ; 3rrafcR' means ‘to receive’. The sense-organs come in contact 
with the object and are modified into the shape, of the objects as 
they are. This is the only function of the sense-organs and nothing 
more. This view goes agains? that of those who hold that general 
cognition of an object belongs to the sense-organs and special cogni¬ 
tion to the intellect 1 . 

Let us now turn our attention to the organs ol action. The 
functions of these five organs are speaking, handling, walking, exere 
tion and gratification ( in the shape of sexual intercourse). Every 
organ has got its special function which cannot he performed by the 
other. This is why the Samkhya counts the motor organs also as 
hulrhjas ; for the act of speaking, handling, walking and the like 

1 See ftfsWsrR ^ 

^twfet,—Yukti-dipika, p. 121/18-9. 
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cannot performed without these respective organs of uttion 
Tn this conricHimr Juynnta Bhntta l mges: the Bgotor organs have 
got no jsi.-itclication to he held vis imfi'ii/tuc, for the functions of some 
these organs call lie performed to a certain extent even by the 
other parts of the body also. For instance, one whose feet have 
hcfin nm[jilted, ain proceed certain steps even by crawling, Further, 
it i ho respective parts of the body bo held ns iilAftl/dS for function- 
ini; ,i ^pwial adion, then the throat, breast, shoulder and such 
other limbs also should be included in the- list of the organs of 
action. ; for these arc also found to function the ^pcciiil nrr of 
swallowing, embracing and carrying burdens etc. The ■JiiEr^ nUo 
disregard the Sflmkhyu view. In their opinion, the organs of act ion 
urc to lie included in the tactual organ. 


.T/iJid ami if.* function 

Mintl also cornea out of nAriiiftv. It i; a sensory- 

organ ns well as a motor organ, In this connection TBettspnti 
observes that die sensory organ* as well „* the mot.a- organ- can 
wnto Only when they are presided over by the mind, lienee 
hnind’ is both a Senary organ as well as a motor organ. Its special 
characteristic is discernment. The sensory oigani only take a vague 
impression of the object t* a homogeneous unit The mind there¬ 
upon reflects It w such and such, not that’, and thus assimilates it 
to similar objects and discrimimfes if from dissimilar ones, lienee, 
f li taction of tlir^ mini! h to discern ( J b 


/ h & fn ?i t 1 1 ion { ? f f i h a m ha i w a 

AhutoHm or the egoistic principle h the effect of the intellect 
( hi<thili r ). Its special function i> ^elf-appropriation. When the 
mind has finished its assimilation and discrimination of the vague 
mid indeterminate impminin of the object produced by ihn jjensc- 
organs, the f£kaml‘ai'<t stepa in and appropriates to itself the appre¬ 
hension arrived at hy the mind. The Com men tat^ts explain the 
fu nction of (lie ah, w h»t» thus ; T alone pr ^ide over what hn* lim 
1 NySyarlnafijfirt, pp. 482/3, 
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discerned by the mind 5 , ‘I am entitled to this’, 'all these objects are 
for my use’, ‘there is no one else entitled to it’, "I alone exist’ — this 
self-appropriation is the function of ahandara. 

Thu function of buddhi 

The function of the intellect {buddhi) is to ascertain its duty 
towards what has been appropriated by the egoistic principle 
(ahamhara). Vacaspati illustrates the process thus : every body 
who has to accomplish something, first of all ponders over it, then 
reflects on it, then associates liimself with it, and finally resolves 
that he should do this and then proceeds to do it. This is the 
familiar way to every body. Thus intellect operates when it ascer¬ 
tains that such a duty is to be performed by me. This is the specific 
function of the intellect. This is called (ka, 23) and it 

does not differ from the ‘intellect’ itself. The relation ot buddhi 
with ‘3T'^gni’ i s like that of the lamp with the flame. 


The motor and the sensory organs are called external organs, 
while the mind, ego and intellect are called internal organs. Lhus 
Isvarakrsna counts thirteen organs in all. But with regard to the 
number of organs all the teachers of Samkhya are not found to 
hold the same view. From the evidence of the Yukti-dipika 
( pp. 108 & 132 ) we know that according to Pancadhikarana there 
are only ten organs, while the followers ot \ arsaganya regard 
eleven as such. Vindhyavasia also is of the same opinion Patan- 
jali does not regard ahandara as a separate entity. He includes it 
within buddhi. Hence in his opinion there are only twelve organs. 

The function of the organs is to grasp, retain and illumine the 
objects ( » ka, 32 ). Here commentators differ 

in their expositions. According to Gauda grasping and retention 
belong to the motor organs and illumination to the sensory organs. 
On the other hand Vacaspati states that the motor organs grasp, 
the internal organs retain and the sensory organs dlumine. The 
author of the Yukti-dipika refers to the view of a teacher in whose 
opinion the motor-organs grasp, ‘mind’ and ‘individuation retain, 
while the sensory organs and ‘intellect’ illumine the objects- But he 
himself does not advocate fully any of the views mentioned above. 
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He holds that the motor-organs grasp the objects, for they are 
capable to seize them. Retention belongs to the sensory organs 
which in the process of perception come in contact with the 
objects, take an immediate impression ol them anil are accordingly 
modified into the very shape ot their respective objects. Hence, 
they sustain the objects through their rrtli Elsewhere he vehe¬ 
mently criticises the view of those who hold that the sensory-organs 
illumine the objects, and finally comes to the conclusion that the 
said organs retain the objects and not illumine them like a lamp 
( srcrovfqft, p. \12/20 ) The 

function of the internal organs is to illumine i. e., to manifest 
the objects. 

Now the question arises whether the organs function successively 
oi simultaneously. \ acaspati states that they function successively 
as well as simultaneously ( § fT%: rTPT H%t, 

ka, .j 0 ). He illustrates this in the following way. In dim light a 
person possesses a vague impression of something, then fixing his 
mind towards it he observes that it is a terrible robber aiming at 
him with his bow and arrow, then follows the self-appropriation 
that the robber is advancing to catch hold of me and finally resolves 
that I must run away from the place. Simultaneous operation is 
also illustrated by Inin thus : When by the Hashes of lightning 
one sees a tiger in the dark just facing him, then vague impression! 
reflection, self-appropriation and determination are instantaneous 
and he runs away from the place at once. 

Here also the author of the Yukti-dipika offers a different inter¬ 
pretation. He is not prepared to support simultaneous operation. 
Though in the case of the tremendous sound of thunder-strike or 
seeing a venomous snake lying in the way, operation of all the 
organs seems to be simultaneous ; but philosophically it cannot 
i-tand such, tor, it is an established fact that the internal 
organs cannot directly receive the objects ; they do so through the 
instrumentality of the sensory organs. Further, it is an well known 
maxim that the external organs are like the gates while the internal 
ones are the gate keepers ( ka, 35). The said maxim also becomes 






invalid if simultaneous oiievation of the organs -ire maintained 
( p. 1 dQt/23 )■ However, lie finally corner 
to (lie conclusion that the ancient taii'liere used to maintain '•mini* 
l.limni' operation i.l ikr organs in tue case of the present percept?, 
whereas ill %e opinion of Lfrariibrsna the organs operate suc- 
cw^ively in apprehending all perewpls past or present ( ?? 

gnqf.^fcr: w^Fh^st:. ararcu 3 wt^pt: I 

awl: ifim, p. iyO/2S-9 ), 

With regard to the ehui’aderistie feature of the i liter md organ? 
• 1 ! tile ancient teachers of tiamkhyu are found to differ in their 
iipitiiuu. There are ‘■uiue tiiitrlii'i'.- who hold that every tiling i- 
experienced in lilt; (>< 'd’Uti, wherea in the opinion o[ \ milliyaviL-m 
it i? done in the mind 1 , Utlier teacher;- regard 10 [lection , '--dl- 
uppropriiiticni’ ami *u.e<C£: rl.ji ■ ui lu:h.1* a* distinct separate irntilk' : ; but 
V iudhyavadn >p&iks of their unity Again, the Follower? of 
V;M>.iganya are of opinion that whenever t he organ* I unction 
a Fj non 11 ally, itm influx comes into them directly from the /miWi, 
while in tin.: ordinary course they ad from within 51 . But falatijali 
IimIiIs that lliey net always from within, wlide Pu’nadhifearana 
adopts <|tiiie ilic opposite view*. In hi* opinion the organs by dnir 
very nature art without any impression left in them. I hey mv tike 
dry river* anil empty villages. Whenever’ (here 1* an external 
stimulus ol knowledge, Iheyaeoeiveuutoiuaiieally an inllux From the 
ih'tif.rti an* i it is then only tied they ran operate 1 '. Knowledge 
according in Ids system wholly imaualvs from the jtnddt. 

lie ehissitiea ‘knowledge’ primarily into two heads — (!) 
(natural), and (2) W* (acquired). The former i< again -ulidiviikid 
into three das-ses- - (2) and (a) 

these. ’frsRtt is that variety of knowledge which appears in u 

wws*3ptf *T^f-c fifawRififtfr, V h, p* 1U8/12. 

p. 108/12-3! 

^ *n,Wg.yj,/(Vp. 108/15-0. 

wi (ra i-Faif?:, tfh w WtfeitW?', ifwJ„ p L 108/10*7. 

*c^i5rtitif^R3fi4 , trftAfcGlvfr g w »itBi 

n ibid t p. 1U8/1U-5. 
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(evolute of ilia /iruhli , y lf the 'ititi'lluet’ ( J at Llm very 

uf iu luimifuslatioii from the jvvkriL Kmcudhikanuja, 
the upholder Iff tlii.- view, thus inlands to Uokl that an object and 
it.-; knowledge mv correlated ; yuy cannot exist without the other 
1 he object exists but its knowledge is absent becomes untenable 
according to his m pi ilium-; By 'rFePTU" he goes to maintain flint u.- 
mkiii a- ail e volute of the pra&rti is manifested, it^ knowledge also 
emanates *i< util famously in it. is what exists innately 

in ;i compos! Le Iwdy i-i insisting uf the organs and their objects 
1 J. l-op instnnets the knowledge of Kapila. thy great 

sige. also belongs to >m-h a body. But it cam tot 

function out of its own accord like the former. Jt mjuir&s a stimu¬ 
li'*- i- classified under two heads—(l) and (2) 

'1'le former 1* called 'W%\ {lit. mtiuired by sidf-ienaonmg 1 ) 
a name given by the aiieienl teachers of'Bamkhya to the first of 
thy eight achievement* called ‘.W htim' ( fca, 51 ). The reinuining 
seven ..<.UI,r fall under "Virtue' dispiissiori and such other 

properties of the hi f H> i ( kn. 2:1) also ate classified by him 
aimthirly*. 

^'tndliyavii-iii disregards as well as in hi: 

opinion ‘knowledge’ does not hi net ion out of its own accord, fi 
viin.wl k* innate, it m to he amjiiirad. It subsists in the wubstriLtuui 
ill its potential form, and whenever thrtv h a stimulus il it-veals 
ilsolL Kvtn in the case ol kapila, the ivvyrttl sage, ii is not hum I, , 
it reveals in a subsequent period aficr he immerges into existence. 
For ho is said to have obtained il through oral Lrausmi&ion h\>m 
hi.’ pi ritual teacher (*Rf QfJrT afffnHl . 

Hvet. \ . 2), and so will be the case even in the succeeding cycle of 
creation. By this, Vinci hyavEfeia intends fcp say that a stimulus in 
the form of an. efficient cause is necessary for bringing out an already 
existing ob ject into revelation. It helps to manifest the substance 

> Tim 5a the exposition of the Yukti-dTpikS { p, id ). Btu w ,na of thy 

commentators iliffiir here, 

j low raficud^nrank’s cWbcation ol the different varieties of know* 
litiilge'', ."ice Vykii-dipikii, pp. 147-8, 
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which already exists in n Intent form in the material cause ; hul 
thereby it does not help t<> produce something altogether new. The 
difference between lvtpihi and an ordinary being lies in the fact 
that in the ease of the revered sage there Is very quirk transmission 
of knowledge, for in him lies the highest degree of sattm. Hence 
his wisdom is unparalleled. But in tire case of an ordinary being 
with predominance of ttmas, it is obstructed to get itself fully 
manifested. With regard to the group whit'it mm prises the 

eight sultlhi.'!, therein no difference ofopinion 1 . 

But Isvarukrsna classifies ‘wisdom*. Mi-passion' and such other 
properties t if thi 1 hrthliii. into I low groups { kit, J3 ) —ft) tfjRtfi'fc 
{innate ), (2) JH^TtTO (imlnridb and (3; iihcfrlentj&lj. Hu in 

not prepared to admit of Pnncddhikarana. In course of 

elucidating the view of the Karika, the Yukli dipika ( p. 148/15-7 ) 
boldly fi-HortB that such a type of knowledge cannot exist, Purti|ii 
experiences the agitable and disagreeable cognition- produced hi 
the htuhUti —this is one of the main conceptions of Ssipkhyn. If 
it lie maintained that ‘knowledge' i- 1 revealed in ibe hwhMu just nt 
the time of its tMnifesmticm from the j>rahii } then how would that 
knowledge be experienced ? The pump can experience knowledge 
only when it becomes associated with a composite body consisting 
of tin? organs and the elements, More over, > cognition is produced 
in the hiiddhi through the organ? In contact with ilie objects. Tf 
cognition i ■ revealed in the I'lidMi just at the time of its mnnifeshv* 
lion from the pmh-li, then further evolution of the faff t? and 
consequently the production of the composite hodies with the organ 
am] idcriiH-nts wHitd lie-npertluoiT:. Thu- is disregarded. 

Again, by advocating the author of the Kfuikfi gee- 

(o refute the view of Ymdhyaviisin who holds that even‘wisdom’ 

I V u r VinJhyav 5 dTl fc 5 view whkb ia diseased in i E i a a- paragraph, sre ifit- 
fo I lowing fragment horn l he Vuftli dip] Li, p, 14S *0-4. 

frif^‘1 N. fffl I r.^ *f*J- 

gsjpsrRbifil^fc TC^tftOTir—liti 

ftft* SrWPSx^tgwt wt irHg*n**ft ( ef, Yogabhafyn, IV. 12 ), fhftu- 
SrttflamnfcfSWT*—<ur vr-T*; ^ rf i r « wrt rt a a; I mtv^N^i 
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lwdonging i■' Kiipil-v reveals at ;i subsequent period after In' iminer- 
g'.^ iuio existence. Thu commentator state? that ill the revered 
«ige, there Iks the highest degree of wtttm. Thus owing to tin. 1 
absence of mj<i* and faiixit t lie it- is no ohatrnclinn in him, «iwl 
knowledge reveals itself automatically, So it does not waif fora 
subsequent period to fnnetion, The relation of knowledge with him 
is just like that of the lump with it-- light. Speaking briefly, wisdom 
is innate with Kapila. In him it reveals automatically, it does 
not require any stimulus. Similarly ‘virtue’ is innate with ttlngn, 
VIimpassion’ with Snttnka -nut ‘divine power' with those in Wlmru 
there is a flow nf wltm and rtijiix only. They are called 
■•heiwpkic 11 , With regard to their reverse also ( tbit is, the 
t^niasi‘ k modification of the Wd ■ it may be illustrated that'vice' 
is innate with ino \ aksa- and the ilemon-', f pa-a ion' with the 
animals and so on. 

1 natural \ wisdom and m-h other disposition f JlRt; ) 
are those which exi t potentially in the aulstratum, hut it- retd very 
quickly whifueve i there is an external atimul u-:. .lust on seeing n 
venomous aerpant lying on (he way, movement becomes sudden 
ft Till very quick, so the manifestation of The natural dispositions 
heome? sudden and yeiy quick by coming in lough with an extra- 
ordinary stimulus. For instance, dispfission of Asuri revealed 
all normally by coming in touch wilfi Kapila. Here the revered 
sage is l[|i> -timuhr in di-pclling the harrier ..| Wind an. I ennse- 
rjttenlly there appeared mi nlmormal flow <>l d is pa -si on in him. 

Similarly tic divine power id Nandin revealed in. aullv from his 

association with jMahelvara. the supreme lord. Hut in (lie case of 
no such stimulus requires. However, in liotli the cares 
the influx come* directly from the pro/ofi*. 


S w n wr*W: » unnitvj* * uiinwTfrftf,-, 

Yukti.drpikn. p, ft ft 2-2 *3, 

2 Sutli ;i view is a!<f. himed sti ths. Voj±i>-:.0lrfl (IV. J )- 

‘5TT^PWI R . a ilTl: qiSl^Tg', 
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il35 or ( incidental > dispositions telong to migratory 

Icings like ourselves* Tim ordinary individuals with predominance 
ot tamos strive to dispel the inertia of the hu-Uki by ifint of their 
own effort and thus mttea begins to How by slow degrees. As » 
result of tlus'wisdom'and suelt other .impositions begin to reveal. 
Hero the .jnuntitv of these »nittriii modilientions of the buddlci is 
comparatively meagre and unlike the previous cases they come out 
from the h»‘hUi\, 16vnrakrsna is not prepared to say that the 
hit,!.!},] jp [j^L- j| dry river, us Parn'iidhikarapa suggests* In his 
opinion, it is not absolutely dry : it can irrigate to a certain extent, 
but it cannot inundate. In that case 1 ! would be exhausted. 
Speaking briefly, whenever there is supereabund:! nee of these 
dispositions as in the previous cases, the influx comes directly 
from the praltfi mid in the case of tho?. who attempt to remove 
the barrier i a, the f 1 w m l.v their own effort, the flow of settva 
comes directly from the findd/ti, fly classifying die dispositions 
of the hti/Jdhi into these three different grades, T>Viirakpjna 
intends to support the view of VSrsaganya according to whom 
whenever the organs function abnormally, the influx comes directly 
bum the /o ufa‘lb, and in the ordinary cases it comes from within 
the biiMhL Tims lie disregards the view of Patefijnli in whose 
opinion the organa always act from within, and also the view of 
PafidJdhika ran a according to whom they always act from without. 
The author of the KSrika here'takes a synthetic attitude; for he 
attempts to reconcile both the extremes. 

Btuhiln and Pm'usa 

The organs function out of their own accord ; they are not 
directed by any other external agent. They aw; mutually incited 
to activity. t)ne understands the motive or the other and thus 
they act mutually* The Yukthdl#S ( p, 131/IB-22 ) illuatrates 
the process thus the visual organ wistfully looks at the colour of a 
pomegranate- The gustatory organ is thus incited und becomes 
imp:,(lent to grasp it. Understanding the motive of the said organ, 
the f ee t begin to proceed towards the object and the hand sefees it. 

* In ibis way the gustatory organ comes in direct contact with the 
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object and it operates its function. Thus one organ incites another 
to activity 1 . Hence there is no anomally in their operation. 

Vacaspati illustrates their incitement to activity ( 3TTfjrT, ka, 31 ) 
in the following way :— Justus a number of persons with sword, lance, 
stick and such other weapons flock together for a joint operation 
against a common enemy and proceeds to act only when they know 
each other’s motive. But in doing so the man with sword weilds up 
his sword only and not the lance, and the man with stick weilds up 
his stick only and not the sword. Similarly each of the organs are 
proned to their respective activity after knowing each other’s motive. 
Hence, due to this mutual motive force which regulates the activity 
of the organs there cannot arise any complexity of functions. 

Here an objection arises that the lancers, and the like are 
sentient beings. So they can easily understand each other’s motive 
and can act accordingly. On the contrary, the organs are never 
sentient and as such the analogy cannot be applied in their case. 
Consequently there must be an intelligent director of them. Here 
the Karika ( 31 ) replies ^ wiqb The 

idea is that the organs function only lor the sake of fulfilling the 
purpose of the purusa. No body is their director. 

The purpose of the purusa is twofold — (1) to experience the 
desirable and undesirable modifications of the buddhi derived 
through the sense-organs called vftjT' and (2) finally to realise its 
true nature called ‘3TWT’. Now the buddhi of Siimkhya is un¬ 
conscious, active and subject to mutation ; while the purusa is 
conscious, inactive and immutable. Then how does this bhoga or 
experience of desirable and undesirable cognitions of the buddhi 
becomes possible on the part of purusa who is quite heterogeneous 
in nature to it. Here the author of the Yogabhasya replies that 
the purusa is neither entirely similar to the buddhi nor entirely 

i Vyomavati in course of elucidating the Samkhya conception of ohoga 
states that beholding fmrusa's eagerness to bhoga there arises an incitement 
in the buddhi. The sense-organs in their turn understanding this incitement 
of buddhi are consequently modified into the shape of the objects. Hence in 
its opinion it is the buddhi which is incited and not the sense-organs. See 
below, p. 188, n2. 
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different from it ( pR S^q> HMH Tq^q #, II. 20 ). Buddhi, 
unlike the self, is unconscious no doubt; but it is not entirely 
foreign to the nature of the purusa. Whenever sattva predominates 
it becomes transparent and light like the self-luminous purusa , 
and it can then easily catch the reflection of the purusa. The 
unconscious buddhi also in its turn becomes as if possessed of 
consciousness due to the reflection of the conscious purusa upon it. 

The manner of experiencing the agreeable and disagreeable 
cognitions of the buddhi by the purusa is clearly explained and 
illustrated in the following couplet quoted in the Vyomavati from 
some ancient treatise of Samkhya. 


p[> 

W qijJTOlswiRt” I 

The idea is this :— buddhi is really a distinct principle from the 
purusa. The sense-organs are modified into the shape of their 



respective objects when they come in contact with them. Conse¬ 
quently the buddhi also assumes the very form of the sense-organs 
thus modified. As a result of this, there arises a flow of sattva in 
the buddhi which thus becomes transparent like the self-luminous 
purusa. In this stage the purusa is seen reflected in the buddlii. 
Just as the moon is reflected in the transparent water and not in 
the polluted one, similarly the self-luminous purusa is reflected in 
the buddhi when sattva pre-domioates in it and not in any other 
gross material object with ‘preponderance of mass-stuff ( tamas ) 
which is held to be the factor of obstruction. 

It is true that in the aforesaid instance the moon does not 
actually get itself united with the clear water, still it seems to be so 
in as much as its reflection is united with the water. Similarly the 
purusa though does not get itself actually united with the buddhi , 




1 Vyomasiva explains this couplet in the following way :— 

qrett ft mqRraqfttfqiK: *qrq i qq 

k t+fqqftit i—pp. 521-2 (Chowkhamba). 
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s«<ill it seems to Ursa since its reflection 1m* been united with it. Just 
us even without activity of the moon the wavy transparent water 
into which the reflection of Hie moon has fallen makes the moon 
as if quivering, though the moon itself is never quivering ; so even 
in the absence of any activity of the the hiuhihi with which 

the reflection of the pitn>sa haa becodife united makes the jinnua 
as if poking activity. In tills way the properties of the k w Mhi 
arc ascribed to pur>t&, Just as victory and defeat belonging tn the 
soldiers are ascribed to the king for it is ho who enjoys the benefit 
denve.1 thereof i similarly ‘enjoyment’ and ‘liberatim*’ actually 
exist in the judifht, but these arc attributed to the pinnM for 
it 13 he who enjoys the result attained thereof (Yoga-bhStya, li. IS). 

»rnaa thus does not directly experience the cognitions of the 
biiddhi, but it does so through its reflection on it. This hhoga on 
the part of the pnrum is apparent and not real, 


\ mdliyavSsin explains this bKotja hi a slightly different way. 
He stales that just as a red java flower makes the transparent 
C ‘‘ y , “ lf ml b >' vim, ° ***** n ^ximiiy to it; similarly the p», 

make, the unions mind as if conscious by virtue of it, proxi- 
nmv to it without himself uiulagoing any modification. This 13 
expro^ed m the follo wing coup let attributed to him by GurmiaLna'. 

1mm Ibn evidence of the Tukti-dtpika, wo know that in the 
opinion of \ uidhy;ivflsin everything h experienced in (he mind and 

- :is - tLl ?r ****** 

p- 1 LKV11-2 ). This i s Why he state* 
gr?Rtk i ' 1 a view i s also h inted in the expres* 

; See his exposition of ^nikliya in tiie Sad da r^a an sanuiccpy a. 

2 Vyuniav.il eaylaiin thi6 couplet in Lite folloivity* lines |p 531 . 33 }-- 

*? *• *"»• *» * ****«»» «*** W 4 ; ,*> 

” liM ^ *** «*>• ™* sro **h 

™ r *"! *• «**« awSTOi %t-i flaftiTO, 

‘ m « '™nni si: *nron 1 mt Afisi irt .fa, 

™® SHf ^ s nw aPsrwivrf ftw^tfoDita: ( 
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rion fmhfV of lie Yega-bUiisya (IT. 19 ). Li this 

connection it is to bo noticed limit in the opinion of this odd)rated 
exponent of Battik hyu lbore are only eleven organs anti not thirteen 
:is such : and like other teachers of Sftmkhya be is not prepared to 
hold ‘discernment* ( }.'self-appropriation* ( StfitTfR ) and 

^iseerUimmimt 1 { ) as distinct separate entities. lie speaks 

of their identify. 

So fm* about bhoga. Now what is the relation between the 
substance which experiences the agreeable and disagreeable 
cognitions ami tin? substratum in which the said cognitions exist t 
Here tlio author of the Yoga-hhftayn (1. 4 ) observes 1 that the 
thought-staff ( ravT ) is like a magnet and it attracts the puriwa to 
perceive it its a witness- It helps the pn.n>m to do so by the mere 
fact of being proximate to it. Thus its relation with the pnrusa is 
that of tin? ‘property and the proprietor Nw^pm), Hence 

the reason why the experiences the fluctuation* of the 

thoughtstuff is its begin niugless correlation with it. Due to ignor¬ 
ance, pinupa imposes this* relation upon himself, By uo]tiring 
discriminative knowledge when he can realise that the thought-stuff 
is entirely foreign to him in nature, he becomes isolated from it and 
the so called relation then ceases to exist This is liberation. 

Inference 

Let us now say u few r \vords about the Biqikhya conception 
of 'inference 1 . Tt will not be possible on our part to give an 
elaborate treatment of the subject, For the resources at our disposal 
is very limited. 

‘Inference’ according to the early xchool of Srugkliya is the 
establishment of a fact on the bads of a relation perceived previously 
( r- dust as perceiving (lie relation of 

mutual extermination f wrr*iw)in the ease of the snake mid 
the mongoose, it can be inferred that snake* are absent in a place 

l Rmtresimtifltar't rrftrfasndmift *A aFt*«i *wTftw; \ 

s^wtwt&s 1 ^ kg; i 

z This seems to be the definition ci \ ilrsagaay tt , l<’ijr reisreiict, icl* 
above, p, 156, na. 
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where mongooses abound. Tn this connection the said school of 
feamkhya is found to speak of the seven sorts of relations, and the 
presence or absence of something is to be inferred on the basis of 
some one or ether of these relations. The relation on the basis of 
which ‘inference’ is made must be between the probans and the 
probandum, and most probably it was the practice with this school 
that before inferring something the relation thus perceived was 
incorporated into someone or other of these seven kinds of relations. 

This view of inference on the basis of seven kinds of relations 
is refuted in the Nyaya-Varttika ( I. i. 5 ). In course of elucida¬ 
ting the text of the A arttika, Vacaspati quotes a verse wherein all 
these seven relations are enumerated. This may be noticed below 

A ardhamana in his Prakasa ( p. 071) attributes this verse to 
the bamkhya-A arttika. Jayamangala also enumerates and 
illustrates all these relations in course of commenting on Isvara- 
krsna’s view of ‘inference’ ( ka, 5 ) ; hut it slightly differs from 
those pointed out in the above mentioned couplet. 

However, the above-mentioned definition may not withstand the 
severe criticism of the commentators of Indian philosophy ; but the 
previous knowledge of a ‘relation’ is absolutely necessary in inferen¬ 
tial knowledge. 1 he author of the A'oga-bhasya also emphasises 
upon it. In his opinion, ‘inference’is that fluctuation of the thought- 
stuff which is based upon the relation present in things belonging 
to the same class as the subject of inference and absent from things 
belonging to classes different from the subject of inference ( 

JWHT I* ^ ). For instance, the moon and the stars get 

horn one place to another like Chaitra, hence they possess motion ; 
(negatively) the Vindhya mountain does not get from one place to 
another, hence it does not possess motion. Unlike perception, 
it is mainly concerned with the generic knowledge of the object* 

The ancient teachers used to classify ‘inference’ primarily into 
two heads (1) and (2) The former comprises the 
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positive figure or more precisely the modus pone ns and the latter 
comprises the negative figure or modus fattens. Most of the funda¬ 
mental conceptions of Samkhya are based upon one or other of 
these two figures. Its prahrti, its purusa, nay even its theory of 
causation are established by sheer reasoning and this shows that 
‘inference’ played a very important part in the building up of the 
Samkhya as a system. This is why the Yukti-dipika at its very 
beginning compares Samkhya to an elephant having the positive 
and negative figures as its two tusks. But unfortunately the ancient 
works of Samkhya are almost lost to us and traces of subtle power 
of reasoning of the ancient teachers may be observed only here and 
there in the Yoga-bhasya and the Yukti-dipika. 

According to Isvarakrsna, ‘inference’ is the cognition derived 
through the previous knowledge of the relation between the 
middle term and the major term ( rT dH. 1 > ka, 5 ), and 
it is of three kinds. Vacaspati explains this and iu doing so he 
seems to have been influenced by the Nyaya school to a great 
extent. The three kinds of inference are : —(1) ( a priori), 

(2) tlWt ( a posteriori ), and (3) 52 ( based on general 

observation ). Of these, is an inference from the antecedent 
to the consequence, i e., from cause to effect. For instance, behold¬ 
ing the thickening cloud in the sky it may be inferred that a 
shower of rain is impending. is an inference from the 

consequence to the antecedent, i. e., from effect to cause ; as of rain 
in the upland from the flood in the river. That which lies beyond 
the range of sense-perception is to be cognised by 52 ; as 

from the previous knowledge of the invariable concomitance of 
smoke and fire in numerous instances, the existence of fire can be 
inferred from the smoke in the distant hill. The commentators 
are found to differ among themselves in explaining and illustrating 
the said varieties of inference. A detailed treatment of the subject 
has already been offered by Prof. Dhruva®, hence we refrain from 

T~Cp. N. Bh., I. i. 5. 

2 See Urividham anumunani\ Proceedings and transactions of the first 
oriental conference, pp, 251-85. 
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farther elucidation. Viicaspati classifies il'-Hi’ under : 3T«ftrT’ (negative 
figure), and the remaining two under ‘qfa’ ( positive figure ). 

Now, with regard to the members iu a syllogistic reasoning, 
Sanikhya commentators are found to differ among themselves. 
XSvarakrsna himself is silent in this respect. His commentator 
Mathara holds that an ‘inference’ is based upon three members and 
it must be free from the thirty-three fallacies ( 

ka, 5 ). The three members are : (l) (thesis) 
(-) (reason), and (3) ( exemplification ). Of the thirty- 

three fallacies, nine belong to wrong thesis, fourteen to wrong reason, 
and ten to wrong example ( pp. 12-3 ). It is strange to notice that 
such a classification of fallacies are not to be met with anywhere else 
in the available works on orthodox logic —not even in the Nyaya- 
Varttika which spares no pains to show almost all the possible 
permutations and combinations of fallacies. The three-membered 
logical reasoning is generally found to be adopted by the Buddhist 
teachers. The said thirty-three fallacies also are recognised in the 
Nyaya-Pravesa 1 , a Buddhist treatise on logic. Now the question 
naturally arises whether there had been on old school of Sanikhya 
which was in favour of the three-membered logical reasoning or 
Mathara was influenced by the Buddhist teachers in advocating such 
a view. The Chinese translation of the Madhyantanusara Sastra* 
(Nanjio, No. 1246) sheds important ligjit in this connection. From 
the evidence of this text we know that the three-membered logical 
reasoning was introduced by the Samkhyas and PaSupatas before 
Vasubandhu The Jaina writer Hemacandra also in his Pramana* 
mimamsa-sutra-vrtti (II. i. 8) states that in the opinion of Sanikhya 
an ‘inference’consists of three-members 

flwfflfrT «i<?<4i:). It therefore clearly shows that there had been 
a prominent school of Sanikhya which used to hold ‘thesis’, ‘reason’, 
and ‘example’ as the only members of a syllogistic reasoning. But 
the Chinese version of Paramartha, the Bhasya of Gaudapada and the 

present Samkhya-sutra are in favour of the five-membered reasoning 

___ _____ ___ 

1 See pp. 2-7, part I, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, XXXVIII. 

2 Composed by Nagarjuna and Asanga (?), translated into Chinese in A. D. 
§43 — see Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic^Vol I, p. 558. 
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On the otherhand, the author of the Y ukti-dipika supports neither 
of these two views. In his opinion, a purely syllogistic reasoning 
rests upon ten members (p. 47/20-1). These are : (1) fiflfrTCTT 

(desire to know), (2) (doubt), (3) (purpose), (4) 

(possibility of a solution), (5) (dispelling of the doubts), 

(6) srfNn (proposition), (7) (reason), (8) (exemplification), 

(9) (application) and (10) farpR (conclusion). In support 

of his view he states that though Kvarakrsna himself is silent in this 
respect, but some of the commentators collected them in their 
respective treatises—the validity of which cannot be ignored . He 
further argues (pp. 3-4) that the author himself hints upon these 
different aspects of syllogistic reasoning. For instance, in the 
expression if*WHI WT ( ka, 1 ) he starts enquiry, in 

^KU|i^oq TF < ( ka, 16 ) he places the thesis, in '*^MT 
(ka,15) he speaks of the reason, in ( ka, 14 ) 

he sets out the example, in (ka, 57) 

he makes the application, and in few 3Tft ( ka, 35 ) 

he arrives at the conclusion. In support of this view of the ten- 
membered reasoning he further states that the said syllogistic mem¬ 
bers have been described by Vindhyavasin^ and such other leputed 
teachers of Samkhya in their respective treatises; hence 
Xgvarakrsna did not think it necessary to treat them separately. 

Reference is made of the ten-membered reasoning even in the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali 3 . Vatsyayana also in his Nyaya-bhasya 
(I.i.32) criticises the view of certain Naiyayikas who are in favour of 
the ten-membered reasoning 4 . He rejects them on the ground that 

5nmr*C—Yukti-dipika, p. 3/16-7. 

2 ‘ftrs ft , w°t 

3JF3TCT —Yukti-dlpika, p. 4/7-8. 

3 See under Varttika, i, Pa, V. ii. 42. 

4 But the sequence of reckoning of Vatsyayana does not tally with that 

of the Yukti-dipika. In the Nyaya-bhasya (possibility of a 

solution) is followed by ‘iraW (purpose) whereas in the Samkhya 
commentary the former is preceeded by the latter. 

Y—25 
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these additional members beginning with ‘enquiry’ and ending in 
dispelling of doubt are certainly phases in the psychological process 
of reasoning, but they have no place in proper syllogistic argument. 

Though they may not have any logical necessity for proving 
a conclusion, yet they serve a very useful purpose in the discussion 
and exposition of a philosophical problem. Let us quote the 
examples given in the Yukti-dipika ( pp. 47/22—48/5 ) in order to 
bring home the application of these additional members in 
exposition. For instance, a student of philosophy approaches a 
teacher of Samkhya and solicits him to explain the nature of purusa• 
He wants to know whether the purusa as conceived by the 
Samkhya exists or not. It is this impulse to know the truth about 
purusa which is direct motive of philosophical speculation. The 
master follows the Socratic dialectic and poses a question in order 
to bring out the intellectual make-up of the enquirer. Certainly 
no man of a serious disposition would attach any importance 
to such a frivolous question. It is therefore necessary to ascertain 
that the enquiry of the student is induced by a serious quest 
of truth and not a frivolous pastime or a dishonest move intended 
to make a capital offhand assertion. So the next step would 
be a question on the part of the teacher as to the raison d’etre 
of the doubt. “Why should you be in doubt that the purusa may 
exist or not ? The student may answer <f well sir, my doubt is 
due to the fact that the existence of the self i.e., the purusa is not a 
matter of direct observation and what is not directly observed 
may be of two classes— an entity ora non-entity. The other 
side of the moon and the sun though not observed, is definitely 
known to be existent ; but a hair’s horns equally incompetent to 
observation is known to be a non-entity. So mere non-observation 
cannot be made the ground of inference of the non-existence of a 
thing. The self as described by the Samkhya as an unchanging 
ubiquitous self-luminous principle is not a matter of observation. 
Were it so there would be no dispute among philosophers. 
This non-observation, because it is found to appertain to existent 
and non-existent things alike is the cause of my doubt”. 
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In order to taste further the seriousness of the enquiry the 
master would interrogate him about the motive of this query. 
“But why should you bother yourself about this problem which 
is a matter of idle speculation ? What consequence would you 
derive by the knowledge of the truth as to the existence or non- 
existence of the self ?” The student may then unfold his motive 
in the following terms. Well sir, I want to know the truth about 
the self, because the knowledge of the truth is the surest way to 
ultimate salvation if it is known to be the truth that the self exists 
and is different from matter, indifferent to all changes and circum¬ 
stances and is not bound by any spatial or temporal limit, I must 
conclude that the doctrine of self-lessness as propounded by the 
Buddhists is an unfounded illusion and the knowledge of the truth 
will enable me to shake up all bondage and to attain salvation than 
which nothing can be greater and more durable. And this is the 
position of the Samkhya which maintains that the knowledge 
of the true nature of the manifest, unmanifest and purusa leads to 
salvation. If on the other hand the doctrine of the Buddhists be 
found to be true then I must be bound to conclude that the system 
or metaphysics as propounded by the Sanikhya philosopher is full 
of untruth and calculated to misguide an enquirer after truth and 
a seeker of salvation. The knowledge of the truth that there is 
no such thing as self will make it imperative for me to give up all 
allegiance to the doctrines which are served by the self. On the 
contrary, I must follow the discipline of the Buddhists and by an 
unremitting pursuit of a course of meditation I shall come to realise 
that the transcendent truth will dawn upon my mind according 
to the Buddhist teachers and this will automatically entail the final 
cessation of passions and defilements which characterise the exis¬ 
tence of the denizens of the three worlds. And this is called 
nirvana or extinction of personalised and individualised existence.” 
And certainly the problem is competent to be decided by the 
application of the triple source of knowledge. The statement of this 
four steps thus satisfies the teacher that the enquiry is inspired by 
a real and honest difficulty. And it is now incumbent upon 
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the teacher to eliminate the doubt of the disciple, and this can be 
secured only by the live-fold syllogistic argument. 

VkVul 

Valid testimony is also reckoned by Sfatplshya as a 

separate source of knowledge* It includes all valid revelations— 
such us the Vedas and the Brukinagsis, the religions codes of 
Mann etc, and the litterings of a person who Is free from any 
defect, Such imperceptible entities as lie even beyond the range of 
inference are to be cognijip.il by the said source of knowledge (ka,C). 

Besides these throe, there are other sources of knowledge 
which find their place iu different systems of philosophy. These 
are ‘analogy’, ‘presumption; negation', ‘probubality’ and the like. 
Sirpkbya is not prepare!I to assign a separate place to them. This 
system includes some of them under ‘inference* and the rest under 
‘valid testimony’. 

CAUSALITY 

Panina of Samkhya is always passive. It is never held to 
be the agent. All activities arc attributed to praArfi which has 
got the three tjnrtm as its constituents. Cause and effect are 
therefore nothing but t the different inodes of the gfietton. Causality is 
explained by the doctrine of 'mtk&rijn' which is a distinctive feature 
of this system. Unlike the Buddhist and the Nniyayika*, ihe 
Sarakhya is of opinion tir.it the effect is real and if is always existent. 

It is not an entirely new production ; it exists in its cause in a 
latent form even before its production. The following Karika verse 
seeks to establish the said theory by n set of five arguments ; 

siom ^ k th h sy r i -i I 

m, II (?k. 9) 

The commentators have ex plained this verse elaborately. 

The idea is this : (1) A non-entity as the horn of a hare can ^ 

never come into existence. Vncaspati in this connection boldly 
slates that ‘blue can never 1»e made yellow even by thousand 
artists’. (2) An appropriate material is resorted to for a certain 
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effect tu W brought about. Tliis means that there must be a 
definite relation of the cause with the effect. This being (lift case, 
the cause gives rise to the effect only when in relation with it. 
Bat if the effect be held to be non-existent, there would He no 
relation with the cause and consequently there would not be any 
production. (3) If the relation between the entire and its effect be 
deemed a? unnecessary, then every tiling would come out of every¬ 
thing which would go against our common experience. (4) The 
Mtdiitmsakas are not prepared to admit of the aforesaid relation. 
They hold that the cause has got certain potency by which it gives 
rise to the particular effect- But SiLtnkbya intervenes here and 
argues that even the said potency can help to prod nee that effect 
only for which it is efficient. Otherwise oil could be pressed even 
from sands. Tins implies that cause and effect are eo-related and 
the latter cannot come out from that which does not possess the 
necessary potency. (5) Finally, the effect does not essentially 
differ from its cause. Cloth does not differ in its essence from the 
threads All these arguments attempt to establish the fact that the 
effect is not altogether a new entity. It is always existent; it is 
hidden in its cause even before its production. 

The subject requires further elucidation. According to tin* 
system nothing new is produced. Filed is the developed stage of 
what was previously latent. It is the manifestation of the implicit 
{ ^PITOT 4£[rMiij: The oil already exists in the seaaraum, 

it is to be extracted by pressing ; rice exists in the paddy and mere 
husking is required to hring it out. Thus we find that the effect 
already existed in its material cause and the efficient causes aueh ns 
pressing and husking etc., only help it to reveal itself. The figure of 
the statue is not essentially different from the block of stone from 
which it was built, the jar does not vary in its essence from clay 
which is resorted to as its materia! cause : the skill of the sculptor 
and the potter made the forms only and nothing more, while the 
original matter remained the same without undergoing any luinhi- 


I Yukti-dipikfk, p. 81/11 
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mental change. Though the jar can contain water while day cannot, 
do so, yet materially they do not differ. Their identity is fonda- 
menhil while their various cat ward forms have their respective 
practical purposes to serve. SiinJlnriy, destruction also is not total 
aiinh tlation. It b merely a change of forms while the original 
matter remains unaffected. 

Tiie Patanjflln school also explicitly states that a non-entity <sin 
never come into existence and an entity can never be nnnhUated 1 . 
Knl it tackles the problem of causality more sdentifi^lly. Its view¬ 
point may be briefly stated thus : The primary pnrhii i s a t the basis 
ol all manifestation*. It is constituted of the three <junax which are 
alway* functioning, limy do not rest oven for a single moment 
without giving rise to one or other kind of modifications*. But all 
th*e modification? ur changes are nothing but the different 
collocations of the <j>mas and materially do not differ fmm tW,s 



the Bhasya, it is apparent that both the terms dhanid; 


and tVia r ma are inter-related, and the faU implication of one 
l ™wir: I * wife font ( fr, py. ? g 


s *1 i*armm 
one Canute^ 
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be dearly understood without knowing that of the other. So let tis 
now turn our attention to the dharma anti observe what is actually 
meant by this in the Yoga-system. 

Patanjall only classifies it into three heads, blit he does not 
define it. It is the author of the Bhasya who is found to explain it 
in the following line : (HI. U) The 

underlying idea of this statement is rather difficult to understand. 
If the expression be taken to be a qualifying attribute 

of l 5tlW-’ then the sense of the whole sentence generally comes 
thus : The dharma is nothing but the power of the dlmmvt 
capable of giving rise to that effect Only for which ft is equipp'd 
with the necessary efficiency. Vacaspaii attempts to bring out the 
sig nific ance of the said statement in two ways. Firstly, be states 
that die dharma is the power of the substance—the original matter, 
which constitutes the ‘earth’ and the like. Here the ‘power’ is to 
be regarded as the capacity of producing dust, lump of day, jar and 
similar other aspects that exist in the earth—their material cause, 
in an undeveloped state. Be it granted that they may evolve from 
the said substance. But how to account for the fact that a jar 
has the capacity of bringing water while the original substance in 
the shape of earth his not got anything as Mich ? This difficulty 
is removed by the epithtjf Tins means that the 

power itself that generates the jar and such other forms is equipped 
with the efficiency of bringing water and the like. Hence the 
capacity to bring water etc,, is not to be regarded as incidental. 
This has been inherited by the jar from its material cause along with 
the said power by which it becomes maniTest to the objective world, 

In his second Interpretation he takes the expression "^fh^nwr^tSSTT 
in its plural form and thus milking it a qualifying adjective of 
hflffTii:* (^RTTRT^vnt qfwu: ! qfwn:. the aspirant i* 

dropped by the rule of xandhi ), By construing the sentence thus, 
he arrives at the following conclusion ■ Tlm<ffi«rroifuror the principal 
materials are equipped with the necessary efficiency (uWimiW^iT 
; it is the power which alone is 10 he regarded ns the rfharma 
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( sri^ w: ). The power here is nothing but the ‘efficiency’ as 
already stated above. From this it follows that ‘efficiency’ only 
and nothing else is to be regarded as the dharma EPT 

and that which possesses this ‘efficiency’ is said to be dharmin. 

The subject requires further clarification. The dharmas are 
classified into three heads (III. 14 ):—(1) Past (?n^r), (2) present 
( ) and (3) future Of these, the first is that which 

is in its quiscent state after finishing its function and this is called 
past. The second is that which has manifested itself. It is 
actualised and called present. The remaining one is indeterminable. 
It is yet in the womb of its material cause and not yet commenced 
its operation. This is called future. Of these, the future one is 
followed by the present which again in its turn is followed by the 
past. But the past is not to be followed by the present as there does 
not exist any relation of antecedent and consequent between them ; 
for the past cannot be held to be the antecedent of the present. 

Now, what happens to the past ? Is it totally annhilated ? 
No, from the principle of the conservation of energy it has been 
absorbed by its dharmin into its bosom*. The ‘STHPId’ or the 

1 Is there any chance on the part of the past dharma of 
reappearing again even under favourable circumstances ? From 
the doctrine of and specially from its corollary ( wr^fTt 

) it becomes evident that an existing principle is never annhi¬ 
lated. From this it follows that the past dharma which formerly 
existed in its present form is now absorbed into the dharmin and 
exists there in union with it. It is not destroyed ; it simply disap¬ 
pears. Now, in the Yoga-bhasya it is stated that the past has got 
no sequence ( III. 15 ). Then how the yogin is said 

to be vested with the power of recalling the past form. A fitting 
reply proceeds from MM. Gopinath Kaviraj in this connection that 
‘he ( the yogin ) does not usually call back, but revokes only a 
phantom, an exact duplicate of the past’. 

—‘T he problem of causality : Sanlchya-yoga viewThe princess 
of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol IV, p. 145 fn. 
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Bat the difficulty is not yet fully removed. It is an admitted 
fact that at the time of dissolution this stupendous universe is finally 
absorbed into the prakrti. It then becomes nothing but a past 
aspect. This being the case, how does the universe emerge again 
at the time of new creation ? Does the same universe which went 
into its past stage re-appearor a similar one does so ? Bhartrhari 
in his Vakyapadiya and specially his commentator Helaraja are 
found to deal with the problem. In course of his discussion on 
kola* the author in one place states that the present is contradicted 
by the past ( snfenwg qr srfWqr ^ HI. Hi. 51 ), meaning 

thereby that the past is not to be followed by the present—the view 
which is also advocated by the author of the Yoga-bhasya. While 
explaining the hemistich as pointed out above, the commentator 
explicitly states that a dead is not born again ; similarly an entity 
which has entered into its past stage never re-appears *r 
mqfts'MR 7t^qiTFt^irq^ q*g). From this it follows that the same universe 
does not come out again in the succeeding cycles of creation. 

But a little after, we find Bhartrhari referring to the view of those 
who are not prepared to follow the view supported by him. According 
to them the same universe which merged into its primary cause at 
the time of dissolution and thereby went into its past stage, reappears 
at the time of fresh creation (arffaqft % 7 Tf^v , HI. Hi. 53). 

Helaraja here in his commentary states this to be the view of the 
Panc&dhikarana school of Samkhya. The followers 
of this school maintain that an entity which entered into its past 
stage re-appears in due time in the different cycles of creation. The 
entities which have finished their functions are ultimately absorbed 
by the primary prakrti into its bosom. They reveaj themselves at 
the time of fresh creation and also disappear into th • prakrti —their 
final cause, at the time of dissolution. From this it follows that the 
same entity appears and disappears in the process of evolution and 
involution. The upholders of this view stick to this principle on 
the strength of the dictum ‘wmrqt i. e, an existing entity 

never becomes non-existent. But the commentator while expounding 

Y—2C 
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future one is not yet manifested. Tt is still in its embryonic stage. 
Patafijali calls it It is the present one only which is 

revealed in the world of objects. Thus we find that both the past 

the view of Bhartrhari states here that an entity which entered into 
its past stage cannot function again. Even in the course of the new 
cycle of creation the same universe which merged into the womb of 
its final cause does not re*appear. It is a similar one that comes out. 
Briefly speaking, the followers of P a ft e a d h i k a r a n a hold 
the view that the same revolves in the succeeding cycles of creation 
whereas Bhartrhari and specially the author of the Yoga-bhasya 
are of opinion that it is a similar one and not the exact same 
that does so. These two divergent views have been pointed out by 
Helaraja in the following lines :—. 

ft To; 3*: susir nirc q m ft. 

1 snrft 3 #jnft=T'PTr wi%, 3^. 

^ atqrqtft, arfog 355^: 1 rs 3 

•wrqrd tret:’ (HI. jij. 53 , p 

A similar Sarokhya view like that of the Paucadhikarana 
school is also referred 'to in the Pancapadika-vivarana. The text 
by way of refutation speaks of the ‘three-fold change’ of Sarakhya. 
While explaining ‘change of aspect with .reference to time* 
( 5 ^mqfbam) the author is found to state that # the future stage of an 
entity is followed by the present one and this again in its turn 
is followed by the past. This is not all. He proceeds further and 
states that the past is also followed by the -future. And in this 
way the wheel always revolves. This is expressed in the following 
lines (p. 58) :— 

1 The term occurs also in the Nyaya-sutra (I. i. 4 ) where 
Vatsyayana explains it as ‘that which cannot be designated’ It 
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and future are not manifested. They are one with the dkarmin, 
while the present one alone is distinct from it; and according to 
yogic terminology it may be called ‘NilT ( particular, special ). 

is what is not yet come to light. It exists potentially in its 
material cause.’ The author of the Yoga-bhasya (III. 14) when 
expanding the idea contained in the term states that ‘everything 
contains everything potentially.’ He further corroborates his 
statement by a quotation from some ancient authority wherein it 
is stated that ‘various kinds of taste etc., arising out of the 
mutation of earth and water can be experienced in in-organic 
substances. Similarly that of the in-organic into the organic and 
vice versa. In this way everything contains everything potentially 
in so far as their generic property is not destroyed’. This will be 
clear from the following lines :— 

aw i 'uftvuiJw 

i wr ?*rmn>rr 

The fragment needs further clarification. It seeks to explain 
the reason of diversity in nature. Let us e’xplain this after the 
manner of Vacaspati. Th% gross element of earth contains odour, 
taste, colour, touch and sound, while that of water contains the last 
four. But it is strange to observe that the whole of the vegetable 
kingdom which forms a mutation of these two gross elements, is 
found to contain varieties of taste. This is not all. It is gathered 
from experience that even the roots, fruits, blossoms and foliages 
of the same species of tree, creeper or shrub as the case may be, 
contain peculiarities in taste. Similar is the case with their odour, 
colour and such other aspects also. This cannot be absolutely 
due to mutation of earth which does not contain so many varieties ; 
nor it can be that of water for similar reason. Then how all 
these variations may be said to be arising out of the mutation 
of earth and water ? For, it is an established fact that a cause 
cannot give rise to an entirely new effect. 
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Similarly, the effect arising out of mutation of vegetations h 
deally visible in organic world. Thus animals acquire varieties 
of forms by subsisting on the roots, twigs and fruits of trees. 
And conversely, various forms are developed in the vegetable 
kingdom owing to mutation due to organic substance. It is found 
that pomegranates are highly developed if the root of the plant is 
sprinkled with blood. How to account for this heterogeneity ? 
The reply is found in the expression lT d which 

ordinarily means that everything contains the essence of everything, 
provided its common characteristic is not annhilated. 

The full significance of the expression is brought out by 
Vacaspati in the following lines >— 


Here the commentator strives to show that all things which 
owe their origin due to different permutations and combinations of 
earthy and watery substances inhere all the varieties of taste, 
colour, odour and the like from the original gross elements, for the 
simple reason that e^rth-hood and water-hood do not totally dis¬ 
appear from them. The rudimentary elements whose different 
manifestations they are, are not wiped ofit from the nmtables ; the 
former any how manifest their existence in and through the latter. 
This invalidates the theory of some scholars according to whom ‘all 
contains all potentially, and if the, barrier be removed than any- 
tlnng can come out of anything*. They stick to this view on the 
strength of the expression ‘m «*««**—the -real significance of 
which was misunderstood by them. Here the term does not 
stand for anything and everything ; it is used here in a restricted 
sense. It has been explained by Vacaspati with reference to the 
qTi t .u m f •({■ iwmg it. This is why he explains the term as 

/ T' An * 7-;7 ri »QS ^ exists in the shape of water ed earth 
( ). 1 he expression also in its turn does 

not stand as containing anything and everything. It means that 
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A dharma also may be regarded as a dhannin with respect to 
its further manifestation 1 . Really speaking, all these varying 
modes or aspects which are technically called dharmas constitute 
nothing but the marking of different events in the life-history of 
an entity. Of these the or the future one is the initial 

stage of its history and finality is achieved when it enters into its 
past stage. 

Now as has been already referred to above, the dharmin is that 
which persists in both the manifested and unmanifested dharmas — 
manifested are those which are revealed to us and these are the 
present ones, while the unmanifested ones comprise both the past 
and future ones. It is also the substratum of both generic and 


which contains all the varieties of tastes and such other entities 
( ). From this it follows that everything which 

is regarded as the outcome of the mutation of earth and water, 
contains all the varieties of tastes, colour and such other entities. 
Why is it so ? The reason is given in the expression 
This is so because ‘water-hood 5 and ‘earth-hood’ do not totally 
disappear from them ( wi I^-*i i <1: )• 

Again if anything without discrimination could come out of 
anything, the expression* ‘^3^^ which is indirectly used to 
restrict the province of production would be superfluous. This is 
not all. In that case the expression (ka, 9) which has 

been already explained above (p. 197) would also be meaningless. 

However* it is true that the primary pralcrti which is the store¬ 
house of all energy, contains everything potentially. Its power is 
unlimited and it is never exhausted. It possesses infinite possibili¬ 
ties. If the barrier that stands in the way of its manifestation be 
any how removed, then anything and everything can come out of 
it. But it cannot be so in the case of the various manifestations 
of the gross-elements which are always limited, and a limited cause 
cannot contain unlimited potency. 

I HI. 15. 
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specific ( OTTTf^'irciii 1 )—by generic' rbe past ami future ones arc 
to bft meant, for they are one with dvj<)h<iriiu„ ; while Lire present 
00es wbich itre Jjt ' n fe' experienced by « s are to be regard^ assped- 
008 :md t[lM * :J *° iQ tlieir (am look forivard to Hreir material <mM 
Fol- th,ir su.tfenam*. Further, it is inseparably connected ( W ) 
iniu the aspects. Xoq«#ion arises with regard to the past :md 
future wpeote, for they are merged into the Tire present 

ones also are not absolutely different from the Jharmn. Though 
the jar lms a distinct shape of its own by which it can bo 
dmerntuited hom the earth-its material esuae, yet it has got its 
existence m and through the oartb. It cannot be separated from 
th% anginal matter* 

From tine discussion on the characteristic feature »I the dJtormin 
an,l the ■ lira.,i .1 may be concluded without aay limitation that tho 
T™" K notllin 8 l>«t the original matter and the dka,ma« a™ 
*etr varying .naatfatatloo* or forme. Comavjnently, the relation 
of «nee and effecti,s that of the matter with ita rarving form,, 
and it » the relation of identity in difference f TOm ). Though 
l ie past and lutare Papeete are identical with the 4k*rmi» ret 

tOZZ!? **“ 10 "? **• **"» * 1 ”* m» «. oerer 

Really ..(leaking, ( hi- apparent (Batinefion of ./Aura,™ »,„| &, 

can only be experienced during the oouree of cosmic 

Pr °f"- ( >■ Dl " la tl,c hl “> a! dissolution whon tho primoidial 

prujrflt nbeorlis everything within itself, then one iha. L, tb . 

ahape of praW, alone nod no odtnr external 

So far wo have dealt with the material cauae only. „„d in doim , 
ao tte various aspects have also heea era,nine,I. Nw . Z 

\ ay fen, li re 1 wi,d *» **«*» importance to an efficient cause 
( ftftwrn ) also. Wliut ia il« position in the SttmL-l,.., 
school ? A suitable reply in this connection is to ho 'Jm°? 
the \ oga-siitrst (IV- 3] :tnd specially in ite Bhasya. TJk- bret ^ 

UTl'IfT ! 
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tlii*: Pmlyti U self-propelled (qftcnftsft Motion \* 
inherent in it Impulse does not come in it from out-side. Though 
it \a equipped with infinite potentiality and ha* got a natural 
pronooess towards actual Nation, yet it o.mnot always function, 

1 lu-ri* is .'iii ol.-mi,-ting force that stands as a barrier toward? its 
functioning aod unless it be wsn> edit cannot act spun tan eoue'lyv 
The efficient causes play fbei. role here and tender assistance to 
the prul't'lL i his has been beau ally described by way of illustra-• 
tion in fill* \ oga-felmsya TV. H). Just as a fanner with a view to 
irrigate the* corn-fields does not himself carry water from fhe 
reservoir to the fields but makes an outlet in the embankment and 
when this is done water (lows to the distant fields out of its own 
accord. So also the efficient causes in the? shape of Virtue 1 and 
vict* etc , do nut move prakrti into action : they dimply remove the 
Wrier and whan ibis is done energy from prakrit is automatically 
liberated. Just as the same farmer does uot himself force the 
water into the roots of the plants, but only weeds out the field and 
when this'is finis] $ 3 , the roots of paddy-plants can easily suck out 
earthy and watery juice : so also the efficient cause such as ‘virtue 1 
only removes ‘impurity* that stood ns n Wrier in the way of 
functioning of roi'r'i and consequent}’ help? to lil>cnite the energy 
stored up therein. Speaking hriefly, pr^h-li is the sole ngenr. 
Activity is inherent in itv The efficient causes do not move it 
inio action. They only help to remove the barrier. When the 
barrier i* removed, there is an automatic liberation of energy so 
long confined in the womb of pndyti. 

Much ]ms I men said about muse and effect. But one important 
factor in ibis connection should uOt be lost sight of Though th& 
causes are present with their necessary eoneomititntSi still the 
effects do not become uutriitested always and everywhere owing 
to limitation in ’space.* "time '. 5 'form* and 'condition”. l orinstanee. 
the safiVnn plants do not thrive any where else except Karimiere, 

I 'rSf'STWH.IiLrrr^-nlT^trij; lit?} S’VUS^1'^ 51 e.i*i11)Hi»?| Yi<(td-bha$)(n, 

nr. w, ■ 
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though the other conditions remain elsewhere the same. This 
is due to limitation in space. Similaryi paddy plants do not yield 
harvest if they are transplanted in summar, for they thrive in 
rainy season and not in summar ; and this is due to limitation in 
time. A doe does not give birth to a man, for the human form 
does not develop in her. This is an instance of limitation in form. 
Similarly, a vicious man cannot experience pleasure for the 
effectuating cause in the shape of ‘virtue’ is wanting in him*. 

We need not prolong our discussion on the topic here. But the 
subject cannot bo said to be fully treated unless the principle of the 
‘conservation of energy’, the ‘theory of change’ ( ), the 

doctrine of succession ( ^STf'T^PT ) and such other allied topics are 
explained. However, these will by the way come up for discussion- 
in the next chapter and there we intend to reserve some space for 
further discussion on the subject that may be deemed necessary. 

THE SAMKHYA THEORY OF EVOLUTION 

Prakrti and the Gunas 

All the principal systems of thought are keen to explain the 
universe as to how it is constituted and whither it will return ; and 
they do so from different angles of vision. Some are found to 
a pply the positive method, others stick to critical one, while there 
are some who attempt to explain the problem purely from the 
negative point of view. The contribution of the Samkhya teachers 
in this respect is indeed worthy of notice. They seek to explain the 
universe from the stand-point of cosmic evolution which again is 
based upon the principle of conservation, transformation and 
dissipation of energy. 

According to this system prakrti is held to be the ultimate 
principle at the back-ground of the universe. It is unmanifested, 
undifferentiated, ubiquitous, undecaying and unconscious. It has got 

i The illustrations have been drawn up from the commentary of 

Vacaspati. 
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three constituents which are called gunas in the Samkhya literature. 
But the reason of callitfg them as such is not'definitely known. 
The later commentators suggest fanciful etymologies according to • 
their own way, but the earlier authorities are silent in this respect 

The philosophy of the gums is very deep. From the evidence 
of the Ynkti-dlpika it may be stated that they are infra-atomic 
quanta of reals, rather forces than substance 1 . Speaking of their 
characteristic features the Y oga-bha3ya states that they are always 
in a state of flux 2 . Their varying permutations and combinations 
give rise to all sorts of collocations which are manifested in the 
world of objects. 3 But really speaking, all these manifested objects 
do not essentially differ from the gunas from which they appear 
for the simple reason that Samkhya strickly maintains the view 
that the cause is immanant in its effects. However, the manifested 
objects only appear to our experience while the substratum whose 
manifestations are these objects of the visible world always remains 
beyond the range of perception. In this connection the author of 
the Yoga-bhasya quotes a verse wherein it is stated that the gums 
in their real forms do not come within visual range what comes 
within the range of vision is.appearance like . From this it 

follows that the gunas in their original forms are very subtle while 
_ tiieu> effects only that become manifested. Likewise, the 
\ ukti-dipikn also is found to state in one place that even theVi 
revered sagcRapila can experience the effects of the gunas only, and 
not the gunas themselves in their potential state for the simple 
reason that they in that state remain imperceptible, 8 

2 II. 15. 

3 jjoijrrf 'romffrt g^icnwr:, 7. Bh. IV. 13. 

4 <t*etw — 

vw ^ jt 

qw JUff cWfim IV. IB. 

5 swkitr gqrwf wtYr g , p. 72/22-3 

Y— 27 
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They are classified in the Saipkhya literature as (1) sattva, 
w rajas, and (3) tamas respectively. OE these, sattva has the 
characteristic of manifestation. It has the tendency of illumina¬ 
ting a phenomenon. When sattva does not manifest itself the 
purusa cannot experience any cognition, for the latter can cast its 
reflection on the buddki when it becomes transparent and this is 
possible only when sattva predominates in it. Hence sattva serves 
as the medium for all conscious reflections of the purusa. 
Rajas is dynamic. It produces motion and it has the tendency 
to do work by overcoming resistence. Tamas , is inert. It is the 
mass element which resists the other two gitnas to function. 
Speaking briefly, in any entity whether physical or psychical, 
whatever is serene and tranquil is due to sattva-. All excitement, 
motion, force or energy is due to rajas, and all that is massive, 
inert’ or dull is due to tamas. 

All these three constituents of the prakrti play their respective 
parts in the building up of the cosmos. If rajas would be the only 
operating force, there would lie unnecessary flow of activity every¬ 
where which would never allow the formation of a grand and 
stupendous structure in the shape of this universe. In order to 
resist this the prakrti provides itself with another constituent 
called tamas which by its very nature is massive and inert. Again, 
if there would be no illuminating force in the shape of sattva, there 
would not be any conscious regulation and adaptation. Consequently 
the prakrti would fie nothing but a blind force acting in a 
haphazard manner. 

The three ijanas are interdependent and inseparably connected 
with one another. In every reality, whether physical or psychical, 
one of them becomes predominant and the Other two sob-ordinate* 
The latter do not counter-balance the function of the former. 
They rather co-operate with it. Though contradictory to one 
another they can work together for a single end. The Kavika (l-') 
is found to explain this by the simile of the lamp. Just as the wick 
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and the oil, though opposed to the activity of fire, can co-operate 
even when in contact with fire for the single purpose of illumina¬ 
tion, similarly the three g>mas though mutually possessed of 
contradictory properties, can work together for a single end. 

The fact as to how these three divergent constituents of 
■prakrti can co-operate with one another has been more scientifically 
d'ealt with hy Varsaganya, the celebrated exponent of Bamkhya. 
This is known specially from a reference in the Yukti-dipika 
where the author in course of dealing with the problem states that 
the two entities in a pair of opposite resist each other provided 
they are equally strong. But the result becomes otherwise when- 
one of them becomes prominent and the other subordinate. In 
that case there is no ‘Opposition, Ou the contrary, the weaker one 
remains closely associated with the stronger one and thus helps 
the other to function. This he goes to support by the following 
quotation from Varsaganya (p. 72) : 

i urn —arcsoft 

^ qK*wwiin&ii, sfcftwr ^ srnraferat, m m 1 

Portion ojh; this pass^e is also quoted in the \ oga-bhasya 
(II. 15 & III. 13), but without reference to the author. Vacaspati 
attributes this to Panca£ikho» However, let us attempt to bring 
out the sense conveyed herein. The term ‘rupa in the passage 
speaks of the eight forms of buddki, four with pre-dominance of 
sQ-ttva and. the other four with that of tamas ( 
srasmSHTg ka, 23 ). These are (1) virtue, (2) wisdom, 

(3) dispassion and (4) power; the remaining four are there 
opposites. Vrtti means the inner fluctuations of the mind and these 
are pleasure, pain and delusion. When these forms or the fiucta- 
tions are in their intensity, it is then that one opposes the other. 
Thus both ‘virtue’ and Vice’ constitute forms of buddki. When 
both of them are equally developed, they resist each other. But 
when one of them is pre-dominant and the other is in its 
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normal stage, then there is no opposition. "What then happens 
is that one is overpowered by the other and there is no other 
alternative on the part of the weaker one but to co-operate 
with the stronger one. Similar is the ease with ‘pleasure’ and 
‘pain’. When one of them is prominent, the other becomes 
sub-ordinate. The weaker one is then forced to help in the 
functioning of the stronger. This is what the revered teacher 
goes to illustrate by the simile of ‘water and fire,’ ‘shade and 
light', and such other pairs of opposites. Just as water is opposed 
to fire, but their joint activity serves the purpose of cooking 
and boiling. Here fire is intense, while water is sub-ordinate. 
Being closely associated with fire, water also becomes extremely 
hot and thereby it helps tin? purpose of boiling and cooking. 
But the single fire without the close co-operation of water could 
never bring about the desired end. If on the other hand, both 
of them were equally powerful, one would try to collapse the 
other, and in that case there would not be any co-ordinated activity. 
Likewise, ‘light’ is opposed to ‘shade’. But it is due to then- 
co-ordinated activity that an object of minute shape may be 
revealed to the eye. Here the special condition under which 
the said object can be perceived is that it must’be exposed to 
light; but the eye must be protected from intense ray of light. 
If both of them were equally exposed to severe sun-shine or 
similar other light, the eye-ball would be dazzled and conse¬ 
quently it would not be able to cast its glance on the minute 
object under perception. Hence ‘shade’ though opposed to 
light co-operates in visual perception. Similar is the case with 
other pairs of opposites, such as ‘heat and cold,’ 'motion and 
rest’, etc. 

Two gunas never become equally developed. Iu that case 
they would coalesce a fact which Samkhya can never admit. 
If, however, in a particular phenomenon one of them be in the 
highest degree of its development, then what happens with the 
remaining two is that one becomes latent and the other sub-latent. 
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The power of one is never confused into that of" the other 1 2 . The 
triads of these three gunas are innumerable. Hence the number 
of permutations and combinations arising out of their various 
groupings are countless. As a result of this, anything and every¬ 
thing can come out of them 1 *-. The particular aspect goes by 
the name of that gnna which is dominant in it 3 . 

Modern Science and the doctrine of Gunas 

The naturalists hold the doctrine that “total energy of any 
body or system of bodies is a quantity which can neither be 
increased nor diminished by any mutual action of these bodies, 
though it may by transformed into any one of the forms of 
which energy is susceptible, and that the universe is such a 
system whose total energj r remains the same in quantity amid all 
the changing forms in which it may exhibit itself.” This is called 
‘conservation of energy’. So also ‘conservation of mass' and the 
like. 

Samkhya also maintains more or less a similar view. From 
the doctrine of and its corollary it follows that the 

sum of effects exist in the sum of causes. And ultimately these 
causes ares nothing bub the gunas theyiselves. But theaforesaid 
doctrine of ‘conservation of energy and mass’ is much more reflected 
in a passage of the Yoga^hhasya (II. 19) which seeks to explain 
some of the important features of the gunas. In order to faci¬ 
litate a fuller discussion on the point, the said passage is quoted 
below : 

i r 1 > s 

The idea is this : The aspects which are technically called 
dharmas constitute various modes of the gunas. In a time- 

1 Y. Bh ., II. 18. 

2 ^ qr ibid , II. 15. 

3 ibid. 
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series they are called future, present and past accordingly as they 
are in their potential state, or actualised, or absorbed into the 
primary cause. It is these aspects which come into being and 
pass out of existence. The gums, though they conform to them, 
are neither thereby increased nor diminished. What happens to 
them is that some of them are manifested and others remain unm a in¬ 
fested. However, it is a self-evident truth that totality of mass, 
energy and illumination always remains constant provided both 
the manifested and the unmanifested ones are taken into account. 
But the case appears to be otherwise by reason of their differen¬ 
tiated forms which are phenomenal appearances 1 - It is they who 
come and pass. They are subject to growth and decay. As these 
aspects are closely associated with the gjmets. and are also sustained 
by them, so the property of one is wrongly ascribed to the other. 
This is beautifully illustrated in the test by the simile of 
Devadatta and his cows. Just as Devadatta is said to become 
poor for the reason that his cows are dying. But the cows are 
quite distinct- from him, yet poverty arising out of their I03S is 
ascribed to him. The aspects on the other hand are nothing but 
the edicts of the gnna*, and therefore may be taken as different 
as well as non-different from their cause. Under these circum¬ 
stance^ it is not unnafural that the properties of the owned would 
be ascribed to the owner. t 

Though herein we find a glimpse of the doctrine of ‘conservation 
of energy,’ yet the approach of the Samkhya teachers is purely 
metaphysical. It cannot be held to be scientific- 

The electron of modem scientists also bears some affinity with 
the gum of Samkya-yoga. Both are infra-atomic. The former 
constitutes a unit negative charge haying inertia. The latter also 
constitutes mass charged with energy. But the serious deviation 
lies in the fact that the former is capable of isolation as in cathode 
rays, while the latter am never be detached. 


1 See Y. Bit., IV. 13. 
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Psychical aspects of the Gunas 

So far we have tried to deal with some of the prominent meta¬ 
physical features of the giinas. Let us now turn our attention 
to the psychical side. From this point of view the Samkhya 
teachers unanimously hold that the three gunas give rise to 
pleasurable, -painful and delusive cognitions. The earlier com¬ 
mentators are found to explain tnis by the simile of (lady), 
(warrior) and ifel (cloud) 1 . Just as a virtuous lady affords 
pleasure to her husband, becomes the source of pain to the 
co-wives, and deludes a sensuous person who fails to get her. 
Thus it is found that the same woman becomes the source of 
pleasure, pain and delusion to different persons- Let us also 
take up the instance of a warrior and cloud. A brave warrior 
affords pleasure to his lord, afflicts the enemy, and deludes them 
who begin to retreat quickly. The raining cloud also affords 
pleasure to the husbandman, afflicts the traveller, and deludes 
the woman who is separated from her husband at a great distance. 
By this it is evident that the same object becomes the source 
of pleasure, pain and delusion to different persons having different 
bent of mind. Similarly all the manifested entities are endowed 
with these three, attributes. Hence, pvakrti which is resorted 
to to be the ultimate cause of all unconscious entities must 
possess the gunas as its constituents ; for it is the dictum of 
Samkhya that the properties of the effect exist even in the cause 

ka, u). 

Prafaii and its evolutes 

All manifested entities pre-suppose a cause. From the 
Samkhya doctrine of causation it follows that the effect is more 
developed than the cause. Even an effect becomes a cause with 
respect to its further manifestation. For instance, the lump of 
clay is the effect of the gross element of earth while it becomes a 

1 See Jayamahgala, ka, 12 ; also YuHt-diptka, p. 71/5-12, 





cause with respect to the jar—its further manifestation. Similarly 
the gross-element of earth which is the cause of the ‘lump of clay’ 
becomes an effect of the subtle-element of earth' and so on. If 
this series of cause and effect be minutely examined it is found 
that the effects beginning with the gross element of earth and 
ending downwards into the jar are becoming more and more 
developed ; while in the series beginning from the lump of 
clay and ending upwards into the subtle element of earth what 
happens is quite reverse of the former. Here in the ascending 
order, the degree of manifestation is gradually diminishing. In 
tins way if we continue to proceed upward "with the causal series a 
stage will finally come when the cause will become totally un¬ 
manifested. And the Samkhya teachers equate that stage with 
t eir prah-ft. Again, the pitcher has its cause in the shape of the 
lump of clay, that again has got the gross element of earth as its 
cause and that again in its turn has got the subtle element of earth 
as such, and so on. Hence, in order to avoid a regremis ad in- 
timtum, the Samkhya teachers postulate the existence of praJcrti 
winch is held to be the uncaused cause of all entities, whether 

physical or psychical. It is the final substratum of all empirical 
realities. 

1 he author of the Yukti-dipika is found to treat the problem 
more philosophically. He states that the cause and effect are not 
ontologically different. What was subtle and undifferentiated is 
called effect when it becomes manifest and differentiated. But 
when the effect loses its differentiation and remains undivided and 
undistinguished, it is then looked upon as the cause. In pursuit 
this apparently unending chain of cause and effect the philosopher 
has got to cry halt and stop at a state in which all possible differen¬ 
tiation has become defunct, all change into diversity has become 
arrested, and all its energies become quiescent and cease to operate 
in the teleological order as means end and as subsidiary and 
supreme. This state of the causal matter cannot be characterised 
as existent or non-existent, because existence is ordiharily considered 
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to be concomitant with teleological evolution ; nor it is non-existent, 
for it cannot be absolutely rejected like the lotus in the sky. This 
state of absolute quiscence in which all. movement and change are 
absolutely homogeneous and uniform is the final and ultimate 
reality than which nothing subtler 1 can possibly be imagined. This 
ultimate state of causal matter is the primus of the whole physical, 
biological and psychical order of being. It is the uncaused cause, 
and is the first term iu the causal series. The language in which 
the topic is dealt with is very expressive, and this may be 
noticed in the following quotation from the text (p. 31/11-16) : 


“qsffror qsrcpi- 

TOnu’HlgdvtA'tl M&t fa agg i 

S?5T5f FUTft 2 I I 


The Sanikhya-karika { 15-16 ) advances the following argu¬ 
ments in support of its existence : 

(1) Individual objects that we behold around us are all 
limited in magnitude. Whatever is limited cannot he the final 
source of all these manifested objects, for tlTe main cause must 
be something more enduring «nd more pervasive than the effects. 
Hence the ultimate cause must be vested with unlimited potency. 


(2) All manifestations are analogous to one another. All of 
them again are more or less endowed with the characteristics of 
pleasure, pain and delusion. Because of this homogeneity their 
ultimate source must be one which would be the conglomeration of 
pleasure, pain and delusion. 


(3) While dealing with causality, it has been pointed out above 


1 See, Y. S, I. 45. 

2 Also compare, afters eramra 33 . 

mnq Y. Bh. II. 19, 

Y—28 ‘ 
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that a cause can give rise to that effect only for which it is held 
to be efficient. This causal efficiency speaks of the fact that the 
effect lies in its unmanifested stage in the cause. This is why sand 
cannot be the source of oil, for it is the oil-seed and no other 
entity else in which the oil subsists. Similarly, pt^Jcrti is the 
ultimate cause in which all effects subsist in their manifested stage ; 
it is the main source which is equipped with necessary potency of 
giving rise to all manifestations. 

(-1) The cause differs from the effect though it is immanant iu 
it. The jar has the capacity of containing water while the lump of 
clay cannot do so ; but it is the latter which though less manifested 
gives rise to the former. That which is the final substratum of all 
effects is unevolved, and this is called pralerti. 

The author of the Jayaraahgala refers here to the view of a 
different commentator who explains the expression 
in a different way. Tn his opinion, whatever renders some service 
is called and that which receives the same is called . 

Both of these again are mutually served by each other. Then he 
attempts to show as to how the created beings and the gross elements 
of earth, water, etc., mutually work for the interest of each other. 
The human beings by dint of their physical labour level the earth 
where necessary, construct roads thqre on, excavate canals and 
tanks, and thus make it fit for habitation. They erect reservoirs, 
build dams to preserve rain-wate 1 ' for the purpose of irrigation ; 
otherwise those regions of the globe where rain-fall is scanty would 
turn into arid lands. Even the vegetable kingdom is found to 
render some useful service to the earth. Plants by their roots 
hoard up moisture and thus keep the earth wet. Trees keep it cool 
by their shade, and so on. Hence it becomes evident that even 
the bounteous earth requires some sort of external service to yeild a 
satisfactory return. Earth and such other elements also in their turn 
sustain and nourish the animal as well as plant life, othewise the 
latter could not thrive. Tf any wound be inflicted on their person, 
the loss of organic matter incurred thereby could rjot be recovered 
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unless the elements fill up the same from the back-ground. This 
kind of mutual service is not confined to this world only* It may 
be observed even in higher sphere. Heat, cold, wind, rain and 
such other natural phenomena appear in due time by the influence 
of their presiding deities. In this way gods also are found to render 
useful service to mankind. The latter also in their turn try to 
pacify the former by means of offerings of oblations and prayer. 
Again, if we turn our attention downward to the world of animals 
we find that some of the animals are employed by man for vehicular 
purpose, while others are engaged in ploughing land, and so on. 
Their owners also in return rear them, and also heal them by ad- 
ini altering drugs whenever any disease prevails among them* lu 
this way the commentator seeks to establish the truth that in 
nature all is for all. Such mutual bond of service cannot be 
explained unless some principle works from the back-ground, and 
this is the prakrti. 

The author of the Yukti-dipika also speaks here of this mutual 
service, and attempts to point out the same almost in a similar lan¬ 
guage 1 . In this connection lie also refers to the fact that even the 
guilds )though of diverse nature,mutually support one another in work¬ 
ing together for a single end 2 . But his final approach is different from 
that of the Jayamangalfb He urges that this skilful division into 
the server and the served presupposes their undivided state. What¬ 
ever entities are discrete and mutually served by one another must 

1 See above, pp. 166-7, n. 2. 

The view that in nature all is for the service of all is also advo 
cated by the author of the Yoga-bhasya in II. 28, wherein he attempts 
to explain and illustrate the cause of sustenance ( ) which forms 

one of the nine kinds of causes that are enumerated in a couplet 
therein- The following lines from the Btesya thereon bears evidence 
to this : ^ TO i ^ 

2 See, .it* 1 ^^ 9°u : , Ka, 12 ; also, surf- 

.Y. Bh, II. 15. 


4 
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possess primarily an indiscrete state, and this is the unevolved 
which is also called prakrti, . This unevolved principle which is 
held to be the ultimate cause is always self-propelled. It does not 
look toward to some other principle for mutual service. Just as 
the subtle particle of fire has got its own minute light, but in order 
to illumine a pot or similar other entity it requires the service of 
the wick and oil. Similarly the first impulse of the ynnas is 
due to their own power, but all other manifestations from maJiat 
downward are in need of mutual service 1 . 

(5) As the entire universe with all its diversities disappears at 
the time of dissolution and reappears at the time of fresh 
cieation, hence there must be some unmanifest principle in which 
it is absorbed at that time. Vacaspati explains this process by the 
simile of the tortoise. Just as the limbs of the tortoise are protruded 
and then retracted into its shell, similarly the effect is nothing 
but the manifestation of something already existent. It comes out 
fiom the unmanifest and merges into it. Hence, causal operation 
speaks of evolution of the unevolved. From this it follows that 
whatever is evolved is entirely caused by what is unevolved. 

By this set of five modus ponens 2 , iSvarakrsna establishes the 
existence of prakrti as the ultimate cause of all entities other than 
the self. In Karika 16, he speaks of the manner in which it operates. 

Prakrti, functions through the gunas. It never becomes in¬ 
active. Even at the time of cosmic dissolution it continuously acts 
within itself. But the distinctive feature of activity at this stage 


1 See, ^ —wftsftn gjR g ^^r- 

as* srita Yukti-drpila 

p. 81/17-8. 

2 See, vwk- ? — YnktUiipikci, 

p. 82/1- 2. But unlike other commentators, Vacaspati combines 
the last two reasons into one, and this is placed by him at the 
very outset. 


I 
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lies in the fact that each guna then functions independently without 
being blended with one another as in the creative stage. The 
reason of this independent activity will be discussed elsewhere 
w’lien‘involution’,‘dissolution’and such other allied topics will be 
dealt with. However, in the creative stage the gunas through which it 
functions become blended up with one another. One of them be¬ 
comes then dominant and the other two act in subservience to it. 
In this way the jtrakrti functions through the gunas continuously 
giving rise to numerous modifications which are diverse in their 
nature. 

This diversity is due to varying permutations and combinations 
of the gunas. The process has been illustrated by the simile of 
rain-water which having been discharged from the cloud becomes 
mixed up with various kinds of soils possessing different ingredients 
and thus transforms into the juice of cocoanut, wood-apple, myrabo- 
lan and such other fruits acquiring thereby a variety of taste, 
though this diversity was not present in it as pure rain-water. 

Thus the whole fabric of this mysterious creation lies with the 
unevolved pralerti which functions in and through the gums. It 
has got no separate existence apart from them. Hence its unity is 
an abstraction. . 

Not only the existence otprakrti, but its unity also constitutes 
one of the ten fundamental principles of Samkhya 1 But there 
had been an earlier school which maintained its plurality. While 
referring to this school in his Saddarsana-samuccaya, (Saraklvya 
section) Gunaratna 8uri is found to state that the advocates of the 
original school of Samkhya maintained a separate praJcrti for each 
individual purnsa 2 . Further light in this connection is thrown by 


1 See, .iftf&si'ti: quoted by Vacaspati 

ft’°ra the Raja-varttika (ka, 7*2); also .ftiffu: ^ 

Ivramadipika under the Tattva-Samasa-sutra ‘T51 

mrsn: | 
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the Yukti-dipika (p. 169/17-8) wherein it is stated that the 
propounder of this doctrine of plurality of prakrti was Paurika. 
This teacher maintains that a separate prakrti which is attached 
to each individual purusa, produces the physical body and 
such other objects for the sake of the latter at its empirical 
existence. But these separate units of prakrti are sustained by 
another main prakrti which again is attached to a ‘HI^IcWSKK 1 2 — 
a term* which is not found in any other available text of Samkhya. 
It is referred to here and there in the Yuktidipika. Hence it 
requires elucidation. 

The term speaks of those divine personalities who by dint of 
their strong power of will can give rise to various forms of crea¬ 
tions. Brahman, or Hiranyagarbha, Mahesvara and such other divine 
beings fall under this category. But Kapila is excluded from the 
list. He is called paramarsi or great sage, and is thus differen¬ 
tiated from them. Though all of them emerge into existence at 
the beginning of each cycle of creation, yet the revered sage is 
distinguished from the rest by the fact that his activity proceeds from 
an abnormal How of sattra, while in the case of the mahatnuja- 
garlra group, both sattva and rajas become equally dominant 3 . 
Just as ‘knowledge’ yi the case of Kapila is innate, so also ‘power’ 
is with them 4 . These divine personalities are vested with un¬ 
common power by which they can give rise to peculiar varieties of 
creations as desired by them. The case of the great lord Siva may 
* betaken as an illustration. He is said to have produced hundreds 
of crores of Rudras by his will force. Such a kind of evolution 

1 spjr i 

2. In the Mbh. (XII. 337), Narada is found to address Niirayana under 
two hundred different names, and Mahutmya-sarira forms 174th. of them 

3 Hr^JplR B , ljukti- 

dipika, p. 88/22-8. 

4, q*n b <R»mR sffefewni ibid, p. 148/22-3. 
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is equated by the author of the Yukti-dipika to the prakrta form 
as mentioned in the Karika- (43). He differs here with other 
commentators. In his opinion, this class is distinguished from 
the other two of the name of ‘samsiddhika 1 (innate) and ‘ vaikrto * 
(incidental). He states that the * prakrta ’ form of evolution comes 
out from the will-force of a mahatmya-snrtra, and whatever is 
desired by him is readily supplied by the prakrti from the back¬ 
ground. This may be noticed in the following lines (p 149/6-12). 
ftfqvjT . I niftf W HlfSIoW- 

q rrt insert i ^ swnr&cq^ i 

The term ‘stWqpT’ in the passage deserves special attention.. 
It tends to suggest that such a form of evolution results from the 
sense of personality of the agent. Phis atonce reminds us of the 
aphorism (Y. 8. iv. 4) where Patanjali is 

found to state that the so called mind-stuffs called ‘nii'7na)ia-c\itii s 
spring up from the strong personality of the Yogin vested with 
superior divine power. It is interesting to observe that a mahat- 
myaAinra and a Yogin of the above-mentioned rank are almost 
similar. The former creates on the strength of «t(+reM and the 
latter does so from ‘<*fwn’-*-the two terms only varying in name 
but not in sense. Again, the mind-stuffs created by the will of 
such a Yogin is regulated and guided by a principal mind-stuff 
which is also created by the Yogin himself- Otherwise, confoimity 
to intention, or readjustment of memory of this ogin who has now 
so many bodies, cannot be explained. Ibi s Ls the idea that is 
expressed in the next sutra ‘qfTrl^ 

(Y. S. iv..5). The ‘ nirmani-kayn ’ which was adopted by Kapila at 
the time of imparting knowledge of Satnkhya to Asuri may also 
be taken as a variety of such evolution as proceeds from the stiong 
desire of the agent. 

Taking every thing into consideration, we find that the piocess 
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adoptd fjy a niShattHya-li rJwi hi giving rise to ptfskrta variety 
of evolution and that of the Vagin with superior power in creating 
tUe 50 called mind-stuil ■ are almost the same. By the way it has 
Iliad !>een pointed out that the said miutMuffc resulting iVom the 
sfiong feeling "| personality of the Vagin, are regulated and guided 
hy one principal mind-stuff. This hears a dose affinity with the 
doctrine of P* links* Phis teacher is uleo of opinion that w principal 
pFOikrt.i attached to a nt.fi.hatt&yii-xai'irfl guides and regulates the 
sub-ordinate ftmkfiw oi those personalities that are calk'd up by 
his power of strong desire ( srpTWftjfpj d. 

Of these mahal-mua-kirtni* or divine personalities emerging 
into existence at the beginning of each cycle of creation, Brahman 
ib held to he the foremost. He excel* all other or his rank in hi* 
capacity as a creator. In the Pnmnrjs*, he i* stated to he the 


1 daurika's view of the two-fold Prakfii, nnr twin and the other 
******* reminds u* of the similar <*»*,, *ion of avidyo ^ | old by 
. M *ST ilQd y S ^ti. 1„ the opinion of them two tetchy amdyh 
Z 7 th gm6tsi 115 ^ » wvifo. For a fuller division, Sec 

"rohmet-ftL! tm* Li, 1 * 


,, T ^ r ^ liJifln ° T crcjirioii ia c.-tjcKirFi] in the Furarms with 

f'j ‘ 1 mrtll0r rtf tho Yukii-tli^ikrl ( p. 108/22 ) uIho rends 

Israhtmn, Uvara ns synonyms. In some dommontories, Hiraim^arblift is 
also reckoned as suck But the re:.*™ of nwRng ail tin** « svnonyms 
arc not dm.rnri]y n^utioned in any of p , avmkble work* of Sm*h,n 

r®t «™' »«k«< * ft. mm« ..; M 'i» 

the iukLi-ili|»ik;i ( p. 152/0-14 } ; 


^ ^ 5IP8H -iT^IK^JS*f3| j rfjgj^fq- 

wc k+rftirinwHw^fiilfcyii 4 t % % *4 g ft mpg 4 ^ 

^^ km I *.gfe ^ 

srtftl, , «u*rq* ^h-l^furdt ^ I: „ Tg . 

*** 1 c * W*w*p» ** i i <* TOfre 

■;!*T3^3WmJfTrt 5R*RfTr[: | 


Tto i„ „ beautiful style dpaikaof the view of the ancient taich** 

f basikbyn as to how the various forms of voHti,*.:ii evolution mllod 













i'imtor or the visible universe. But even such a divine personality 
is absorbed into the womb of proltyti at tin) end of each cycle of 
creation, find a new Brnluhnn occupies Ids place. Such is I he case 
with Mahe^varu and other divinities of tins rank. 


hMreflfl' spring up from tin? ’will of Brahman who is again identified therein 
With AKth&tfHymarlra, Tho Kiirikii (40) states this clous of evolution to be 
tin* outaoina of biiddht, and Brahman is not even mentioned anywhere in it. 

However, the passage iter It which in ('very possibility must Imve 
been quoted from an authority earlier than Ifivarak^gna, tends to s'kow 
that Brahrmui also plays certain parts in the process of becoming. 
Beferenco is also made to Brnhmnn and Hinmyflfiorbha in a few ifl-itwiu 
in the YubU-dcpika. As regards the emiTgenec of such pcrtjoualitiea, 
it in elated that in the beginning of Bfifth cycle of creation the 
guilds i inving been transformed into tho various evolutos of prshU, 
Iwmni *g from ma/utl and ending in the live gross elements, generate 
the physical bodies of KapUa, Hiranyagarbh* ami such Other personalities 

wrcu m.nf*Vr^r , Hr j o*i? 5 it p. 164 6-y) This goes to sliow that the 

evolutes of Prakrit culled iattvas emanate first, and then conic the divine 
penmnalitiw. Elsewhere the tost is found to state that the gods have 
four kinds of physical bodies, of fchcoe the first out belongs to Kapila and 
Orjilkmm^ anil this rjmimitca thronjiH £r&fcrtj 0 ^ ^ T |T - r i 

p. 14:V I 2-S)- 

\ It will not be out of (place to state here that (lie Samkhjn con¬ 
ception of Brahman or lliranyagarbkfl a? we get specially ta the stab" 
meats of the Vukttdipiki,' should on no account be confounded with 
that of the Vednntistf. The main points of difference In m the fact 
thnt in the Siinikhyii, Kapila Is the first personality who fattWiBH 
into I’Tistonw at the beginning of creation, He is t!.u ^ 

p. 174 supra). He is followed by Brahman or Himnwrbha. This is also 
corroborated by the two fragments from the Ynkti-diinkS quoted in 
tho proceeding paragraph where tlie name of parctmatit oi t u na i 
^:t^o Kapila is found to be followed faytimt of Hira,i>agor a in tie 
first instance and vtrifiaa nr Brahman in the other- But in the nant-i, 
lliranyagarbhn ia held to be the fimt personality from whom prnom d 
the other organic, bodies (Fft®*WI *THTnffUJi TtA ■ Xd-vi- 1 ,!i l,i1 

main timed there as the efficient its well as the material cuu,.- 

Y—29 
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It thus appears that the Samkhya teacher while propounding 
this doctrine of plurality of prahrti might have been influenced to 
a certain extent by the Pauranic conception of creation, and as a 
consequence of this he had to introduce Brahman, Mahesvara and 
such other divinities of supreme grade, called mahatmya-sariras— 
a term which seems to be specially connected with mcihat-atman 
or the great self that passes as a synonym of buddhi in the ancient 
Samkhya literature. If this be the case, then it goes to indicate 
that buddhi or intellect of these divinities must be abnormally 
developed, and consequently the pralrtis attached to them should 
also be more enduring and powerful than those of the ordinary 
beings that come into existence at the call of their strong will¬ 
power. The different units of prahrti which are associated with the 
ordinary beings are limited; hence they look forward to the principal 
pralrtis attached to the said supreme divinities for their suste¬ 
nance and nourishment. Whenever one or other of these principal 
pralrtis operates the different sets of ordinary pralrtis under its 
command also do so. And finally, with the retirement of the prin¬ 
cipal pralrtis at the end of a cycle of creation, the ordinary ones 
also disappear. In this way, the different units of pralrtis that 
are associated with tha ordinary beings are found to follow the 
principal ones in their evolution and involution. Of course, the 
prahrti of a particular being who is liberated does not reappear. 

The orthodox Samkhya could not recognise this doctrine of 
plurality of prahrti. The Yukti-dipika (pp. l(>9-70) marshalls the 
following sets-of criticisms in refutation to it. Firstly, there is no 
such proof as may be applied in favour of this doctrine of plurality. 
Perception fails herein ; for' these pralrtis are beyond the range of 


the world of cosmos. But Samkhya always disregards this view. 
According to this system. Brahman or Hiranyagarbha is regarded to be 
equipped with uncommon divine power, and through his power of will 
he cancaU up numerous entities to come into existence. And whatever is 
desu-ed by him is readily supplied by the Prakrit from the back-ground. 

*rak?U\T<\ ] 1Clt l y 8h ? WS that Hira " yagarbha is the Sclent cause, while 
prakrti is the material cause* * 
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perception. Nor there is any definite reason by which this plu¬ 
rality can be inferred. Valid testimony also cannot be applied in 
support of its existence. Hence this plurality cannot be proved by 
any source of cognition. Secondly, it is superfluous to postulate 
the existence of different pralcrtis when one prdkvti with its unli¬ 
mited power is capable enough to generate the physical bodies of 
the vast multitude of beings. If on the contrary, a separate prdLrti 
is maintained for each individual puvusti> then such a p raJcrti cannot 
be held to be equipped with unlimited potency. And consequently 
a stage will appear when this prdkrli must be exhausted. For, it is 
an admitted fact that an entity with limited potency at its disposal 
cannot serve its purpose eternally. Just as milk, though capable of 
giving rise to curd, butter F cheese and such other products, 
is after all'perishable for the simple reason of its being limited ; 
similarly a limited prakrti though capable of generating the 
physical body of an individual, will finally become exhausted. 
As a result of this there will appear a stage when the course 
of metempsychosis will be arrested. Thirdly, it is well known 
to the students of Samkhya that a \ogin who is vested with 
superior power can call up several physical bodies (nirmana- 
kayas) by his strong power of will. But accofding to this doctrine 
of plurality, even the prahrt { j of a yogin is to be regarded after all 
as a limited entity* And it is not possible on the part of a prakrti 
with its limited resource to generate any number of physical bodies 
for the purpose of fulfilling the desire of the yogin. Again, the 
upholder of this doctrine cannot equate the prahrti of a yogin 
to that of an ordinary being for the simple reason that one can 
generate several physical bodies while the - other cannot do so at 
alb Hence it must be admitted that there are different giades of 
prakrtis. And if this difference in pralcrtis be maintained, then 
it will give rise to such intricate problems as will require further 
explanations and suppositions. The orthodox feamkhya ea*il\ 
averts these intricacies by maintaining one single prdkrti which 
is vested with unlimited potency. The upholders of this view uie 
°f opinion that whatever is desired by the yogin, is readily supplied 
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by the prakrti from the back-ground. Thus it is found that one 
prakrti can better explain the world-process. Hence it is unwise 
to maintain the doctrine of plurality of prakrti. Again, as it has 
been clearly stated above that whenever the principal prakrti 
attached to one or other of the supreme divinities, called viahatmya- 
sariras, steps in, side by side the various units of prakrtis at its 
command also begin to function ; and with its retirement at the 
end of a cycle of creation, these prakrtis also cease to operate— 
such a view also cannot be accepted on the ground that there is 
no such specific feature of each individual prakrti by which one 
may be differentiated from the rest. For the upholder of this 
doctrine of plurality there is no other alternative but to admit 
finally that there are different grades of prakrtis. The prakrtis 
of the mah atmya-sci riras, of the yogins and that of the ordinary 
beings are not of the same cadre. Each has got special character¬ 
istics of its own. This is why one can direct and regulate the 
other- Such a view though apparently sounds well, but finally 
becomes untenable. All the prakrtis should be equal. There can 
not be any excess in quality in one or other of them. Just as 
one pxirma cannot direct the other owing to lack of such excessive- 
ness, for the same reason one prakrti cannot direct the other. 
If on the other hand, this excessiveness on the part of a parti¬ 
cular prakrti be maintained, then it will automatically speak of 
diffeient grades in prakrtis which again will unnecessarily involve 
a series of suppositions for their support. And in this way the 
main prakrti will finally remain unestablished. Hence it is justifi¬ 
able to hold that there is one single prakrti which functions for the 
liberation of all indivinual beings. 

Varsaganya also is found to level his criticism against 
this doctrine of plurality of prakrti. This can be noticed in a 
quotat ion in the Yoga-bhasya ( 

qr IT vq:, IIT. 52). Here the revered teacher goes to 
state that the notion of distinction among several entities arises 
when there exists any difference of form, or of intervening space, 

or of genus. As there cannot be observed any such differentiating 
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factor therein, t!iu fim.il cause of one entity is not distinct from that 
of the other. 

ILiving thus established the existence of fu'tilyrti and its unity, 
let ua now turn our uthmtiou toward* (.he Ssmkhya theory of evo¬ 
lution, It lias been already stated above that prahlt is the final 
ontsc of all entities other th*n the pttjwm It is the priiis of all 
physical psychical and biological realities, ‘Its centre is every- 
where, hut its circumference is nowhere** In its final slate, it is 
the cqtiillibriitm of three different forces, called r/rentM. It is dyna¬ 
mic and self-propelled. Even in its quiseent state it works within 
its own self. Just us respiration is going on even in the state of 
sound sleep, and if it he stopped then there would be an eternal 
sleep from which there would be no further awakening : similarly 
piwlrii is always working within. its own,self, and if its movement 
be regarded to ho stopped at the time of dissolution then there 
would be no further evolution. For there is no such outward 
agency a? can move it into action ; it is always independent (M). 
Motion is inherent in it. Lt does not require any external stlmuW 
It is like mi organic whole t hat works from within, and not liken 
machine that does so from without, 

Evolution proceeds from the conjunction of piW.rfi and 
permit. Both of these two, entities are all-pervading ; hence their 
conjunction a1(?o is eternal- Bui when this conjunction is viewed 
as a means for some definite end, it is then only held to be the 
cause of evolution. Wbat this end is, will come np for discussion 
at its proper place. Now, purusa of Stlqakhya is inactive ; it is 
undefiled and changeless. It is merely die onlooker. Hence its 
conjunction with pralirfi is regarded as secondary. Virtue and 
vice cannot stimulate prakrU for activity ; for these are held to be 
the products of lw Uhl —an entity whjch has got no separate 
existence at the period of dissolution when prakrU absorbs all its 
inanifL-statioiiri within its bosom. It h the transcendental influence 
of pitrmn that rouses from her slumber at the advent of w 

flew cycle of creation. The fact 'as to how pitrtisa though devoid 
oE iiny activity, exerts it<? influence upon prak^tt is explained in 
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tlie Vuga-bhilsyn by the elmile of magnet and iron. Just as iron 
is attracted by magnet when placed adjacent to it f but the magnet 
itself is not affected thereby at all ; similarly prakrti is influenced 
by the pxirtm by the fact of its mere proximity to it, while the 
latter remains always uueffeeted. Thu KarikS attempts to explain 
the utility of this rxm junction by the simile of the 'lame and the 
blind'(bo, -1). Just us the lame though capable of seeing the 
way cannot walk, while the blind though capable of walking can 
not see the way. But the fame when placed on the shoulder of 
the blind can direct the latter to proceed ahead. Thus il is seen 
that their joint activity can serve a common end which none of them 
can fulfil without the help of the other. 'Similarly, die jpuru^ct 
is inactive but it is conscious ; while yrotffti is active, hut it is 
unconscious. But their mutual co-operation can bring out an end 
which one of them cannot achieve independent of the other. Now, 
what is this end for which evolution proceeds V The problem 
rei]uire?t elucidation, lor it h> hold to lie one of the loo fundamental 
principles of 8;li|ikhvn ( Wfcfawq , 

This end is two-fold, One belongs to the pmkril, and the 
other to the punua, Tina end of irmfoti is fulfilled when she 
becomes the object of Enjoyment of ;»iru&n ^j^aTrttr, V. 

y. II. 21), Hut i'Htuza is u passive observer, so tie cannot directly 
enjoy her. This is done when he experiences the pleasurable and 
painful images presented to him by the fouidhi. This is called 
And this becomes possible only when prnkrli reveals 
herself to the punfj.i in and through her various manifestations. 
Iht.'i icvo?dntiou of her own self to thejntrijau i$ the end of jirdkfiL 
Purusa s end, on (he oiher hand, is to free himself from the clasp 
of pr&krtL Though he is uudi.filed and without any attribute, yet 
he ascribes pleasure, pnln and such other properties of pi'nJcHi to 
In* own self, mid thus Ijoeomes affected by them. Really speaking, 
lie is not to be touched by these attributes. Rut due to his con¬ 
stant association with the he falls (o discriminate Ida own 

self from that of her. But when ibis nun-discriminative knowledge 
cea3e * lt> ,unGtJoil > lltf cao differentiate himself from the prakrti, 
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ftttfl ihus regains his (mo nature. Ho is no longer afflicted by 
pleasure and pain. lie thus withdraws himself for ever from the 
province of pralrti This is Irheralron, called V wyo, These 
iwo ends cannot he achieved unless pi'akrti manifests hcrerlf, 
and tliis menifestation In Its turn necessitates her conjunction with 
pwrusa. 

This doctrine of two-fold end has been severely criticised by 
the Buddhists. The Yukti-dipika (p.107) points out in this connec¬ 
tion the caveastical remarks level let! against Samkhya by a quo-' 
tation which in every possibility seems to have been taken from the 
i araniartha-Sfiptat i of Yasubandhtt 1 —a treatise which was com posed 
with a view to refuting the Kfirika of Isvarokpjna. The opponent 
here urges : You Sanikbya are of opinion that pnrum by his very 
nature is free and that be ascribes happiness* misery and such other 
properties of the yunas to Ins own self ami thereby brings his bon¬ 
dage during the course of metempsychosis. If there would be no 
evolution, there would not be any manifestation of the QWqns, and 
consequently no question of bondage would ever arise. Hence it 
becomes evident that the bondage of ptlruaa is ultimately brought 
about by the process of evolution. But it is indeed peculiar to 
notice that in your opinion the same course of evolution proceeds 
also for the sake of liberation of the tsu ; for you are found to 
holdthe view (hat prufai i is urged to activity for this end (cf. srfci- 
II^TW'SJP* ^ tRR til, 5fi; also, 3^ttWfb?RTbvt r^JT 

qvjR^j, H, 57 ). Hence it becomes dear that according to 
your system the same cause can bring about two ends in the shape 
of bondage’ and ‘liberation’ which are contradictor)' to each 
other—a conception which is illogical. Tins is what is reflected 
ln <he foil owing couplet quoted therein : 

PFfT SPW 5 §3513 | 

sfiWh fltapW OTsqsn n 
■But the author of the YuktUlipika (p. L 07 / 0 - 22 ) darilies 
here the view of Kauikhyu and refutes the misconception of the 

l ti — "v “ - 

ror u fuller discussion on 'Panunrirtha-Kiptat^ ^ above, PP- 147-153, 
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opponent. He points out that evolution proceeds from the con¬ 
junction of purusa and pralrti . Even before this conjunction, 
purusa’s existence as a separate entity free from the fetters of 
pralrti is not questionable. He then existed as consciousness 
abiding in itself. But pure consciousness must require a vehicle 
to express itself. .Just as the act of burning on the part of fire, 
and that of hewing on the part of axe cannot be revealed without 
fire or wood, similarly a vehicle is required for the conscious re¬ 
flection of purusa, and it is pralrti which is to be regarded as that 
vehicle. Again, the unconscious pralrti also in its turn cannot 
function for bringing out a systematic and coherent cosmos unless 
it receives help from the purusa. Even the sattva element in pralrti 
is aftei all unconscious. It is illuminated by the reflection of 
purusa. Without this help of purusa there would not be any cons¬ 
cious regulation and adaptation in the activity of pralrti. In that 
case it would become nothing but a blind force acting in a 
haphazard manner. Hence both of these two entities are inter¬ 
dependent for all practical purposes. It is true that there is 
polarity in these two entities, which appears in consciousness 
and unconsciousness, mobility and immobility, productivity and 
non-productivity, and so on. Still they are inter-related. One 
cannot serve its own purpose without the help of the other. 
The relation between them is that of r the knower and the known. 
Speaking more clearly, it is like that of the spectators and the 
dramatis pei&onae. Both these knower and the known are eternal. 
Hence their connection is also without any beginning 1 . The seed 
of this connection exists even at the state of dissolution when 
prakrti is at rest. Otherwise further evolution could not be ex¬ 
plained. If the connection of a particular purusa with pralrti any 
how discontinues, he is then liberated. And for him pralrti does not 
operate any more. But for others, her service is not yet terminated. 
They are still within her jurisdiction. So this connection continues 
to exist even at the state when pralrti is at rest. This connection 


1 t J ^'i«i*iTtqt ; ^ y. Bh. II. 22 






of with jwahfii sjt rliia stage was technically railed 

1 Uy the undent teachers 

The eoumiemriba-Ihuii bring* out the philosophical signifi¬ 
cance of the simile of 'the lame and the blind.' The former ran 
see, but lie can not wait. The latter ran wait, but fails to see 
the way. iio none of them ran reach the destination independent 
of the other. Both of them are in need of each others service. 
Thu unconscious prafof&i also is like the blind. Tf can move 
out of its own accord, but cannot experience the result of its 
activity. If left entirely to itself, it would continue to proceed 
blindly and would never turn back, it tun proceed directly 
towards the goal only when it receive.- ronsetous reflection of the 
punttg* Similarly jntriMa is like the lame. It is the kuower, 
but has got no ,-ietmty of its own. I n its empirical existence 
it experience^ pleasurable and painful cognitions. But what would 
it experience unless i here would be any object of cognition ? The 
knower's end is fill filed when it can realise the true nature of the 
object of knowledge, and ultimately that object is the prakfti. As 
both of these two entities are in need of mutual service, hence 
then- union is flue to sheer necessity. 

The author now goes to dispel the in if conception of the 
opponent who finds fault with Samfchyu on the ground that 
bondage is not intelligible without creation. He urged that I his is 
not the position of Sainkhysi* The fact is this : pra&rti is the 
object to be known, while pimwo is the knoweiv Hence these two 
entities arc complimentary. So long as this relation of knowet* 
and the known goes to continue, one cannot lie detached from the 
other. This is what is called 'bondage', it is not an effect of 
creation. According to genuine SiLnikhya view, the existence of 
'‘uch a relation is without any beginning. Bondage on tine part 

1 This refuted bv TCiiniSrllii Bhatta in the following 

couplet_ 

erwiIrftsSiiin^ Ms.i-tt i 
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_ fyloka-vnTUih?, xamhnndhitk&'pa-parihum, 09, 
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yf the /mr :«m is* to fie entangled with hi itio y"t : a* of the firnkHi, 
mul lIuh is line to his liegliiuingleas mrrelalTon, Thi 1 dots. not 
necGaaihiie any previous creation. Let thus die evil in ten Lion yl 
M;i u or .I t ha' Ih: fillet iviuh!, This is. what tint author of tin: 
\ nbti-Dlpikii (p> 10 * J in tends to say in tlie following two ton plots - 
^'S?M+t[3M a#: =? t 

33 tppj; ajft; | 

T39w7TT s? iPTtT^: || 

It has been already oluserved that praktti does not function 
aimi&swly. Its intention is to fulfil the purpose of (he fwivijw. 
But Kndi ;t view appears at the first instance to he contrary to 
reason. I vol-r?r is- unconscious ; and an unconscious entity is not 
expected after all to work for an cod which it doss no! itself un¬ 
derstand. T Ins urge to activity fin the part of an unconscious 
entity for the sake of a conscious one has been explained in the 
KSrika by the simile of milk and the calf (ka, 57). Just as 
milk in the cow is secreted for the nourishment of the calf, similarly 
the imeonsciouft prafrftaleo functions for the purpose oFjwnwa. 
The problem has !dso received attention of the followers of 
^ :t r s a, jja n y a B , Li their ypiqjon It iff like the excitement 
of the physical body of a male and that of a female for each other. 
Norn.- of these explanations is «y sound as it ought to he. This i* 
nuher drifting the system towards the theory of spontaneous origin 
of the universe Howeyor, the Sainkhya always insist* 

that the unconscious prctkt4 i proceeds for the cau*e of the conscious 
puritm, and in this ca.sc the fOnUer cannot he expected to under- 
stand the end for which it works. Viewed from this aspect, 
evolution may bo held lo be mcchniiirsiL 

On the other hand, we find that the world-order is not hap- 


1 1’ or details about MtinorjOhu, sot ubovp, p. to2. 
a <i*™f ij— t q*fanxr 


Yi’tiH-rfifiifia. p, 170 infra. 









ktKml The whole process of evolutlou lias got a purpose to 
serve 1 -. Every thing whether great or small lets got its respective 
part to pluy. Nothing comes out at random. Everywhere there 
is selection of means for a definite end- The course ol evolu¬ 
tion and change follows a definite law. There is a sequence in 
dm successive appearance of numerous accessories in the order of 
becoming (*qiqfaf%:, V. Bb IL19). Taking every thing into 
consideration it is found that the whole process of evolution, even 
with an uuconscious principle at the back-ground, presupposes an 
older, adaptation of definite uuvun, a value and a system. Other¬ 
wise it cannot move towards a definite end. This end is two-fold-— 
one is to experience pleasure and pain, while the other is dissocia¬ 
tion from them. The latter is achieved when the pumaa comple¬ 
tely withdraws himself from the worldly objects, and this becomes 
possible only when discriminative knowledge prevails. This is 
liberation—a stage from which nobody returns, i’ndvti censes 
to function any more for him who has attained this stage. This is 
the final end of life, and the whole world-order is ultimately 
moving towards it. Viewed from this aspect, evolution may he 
regarded as teleological. 

Though irrakrti does uot fund ion any more for the particular 
individual who is liberated, hut its functioning is not thereby 
totally stopped- It continue* to do so For those who arc still asso¬ 
ciated with the world of objects"; Now what williinnlJyj happen 
to the prabrtt if one by one all the individual are liberated ? 
The problem has been raised by the author of the Yag&-bhn?ya 
(rV. 33), lie puts the question ns such ; Is there any cud of trans¬ 
migration i»r is it without nn end Rut 

hi? reply is not very satisfactory. He only attempts to avoid the 
dilemma by simply stating that such a question ran not be answered 
as such. Bo Tar it can be stated tlmt it is totally stopped for 
those who have attained discriminative knowledge ; but for others 


1 au uii|iftifinrfl 3 i|<ftaw^chvt , i i- Bh. if. IS. 
" Bee ‘saw nil thu.h il -4*te. a^erHiviw^ 1 ,>S, 1L 22. 







it will continue as usual* This very cji test ion was also put to Lord 
Buddha \ But in reply to this he simply stated that this was 
a matter upon which lit* had expressed no opinion* Though the 
problem is an Intricate one, yet (he Sfunkliyn-yoga commen¬ 
tators make an attempt to arrive at a solution. They are 
of opinion that prakrtr* functioning will never come to a 
standee.till, firstly^ from time without any beginning an infinite 
number of individuals have- settled into the jurisdiction of 
prakrti Of this vast multitude, a very negligible fraction 
is only heard to he liberated Hence prakfti shall have to 
continue its lunetiOuiug for the remaining overwind ruing majo¬ 
rity* Secondly, as everybody's liberation is beyond expec¬ 
tation so there will never appear n period when stock 

will l?e completely exhausted, Consequently the world-process 
will continue for ever. It will not totally stop. Briefly speaking, 
the consensus of opinion is thpit the world-process has neither 
any beginning nor any end. Tt is always revolving like a 
"heel, and each round U Ifdmicaliy called one Italpa. or a cycle 
of creation. 

By tliis conception of cyclic process, the Samkhya teachers 
go to point out (be fact that evolution is not a continuous 
progress in one direction only. Just as each point in a revolving 
wheel reaches its zenith as well as nadir alternately, similarly 
evolution and involution are alternately going on in the activity 
of [>rakrtl Here involution speaks of the fact that the universe 
is subject to periodical dissolution. In the Tan trie literature the 
process has been compared to the state of 'sleep and awakening.' 
-rust as the state of awakening is naturally followed by that 
of sleep and vice versa, aunilurly the forward movement of 
pmkrti also after proceeding ahead to a certain extent is over¬ 
powered by an inherent resisting factor that drugs It hack 
to its pristine state. The thing Is that f*ralr/.i ha* a persistent 
tendency to revert hack to ite state of resi, and then again to 

1 Soc above, p F 06- # 
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move onward Thus evolution and involution art continuously 
recurring as an eternal rhythm of awakening and sleep ike two 
phases of a single process. 

This evolution and involution or in other words emergence 
and absorption have a terminus—one in the descending order and 
the other in the ascending order. The latter culminates in pruMq 
and this has been already pointed out above. The former, i. *■«, the 
order of evolution now requires explanation. Out the subject 
cannot lie thoroughly grasped unless the Siipfebyii conception ol 
evolution is properly understood. Evolution according to Bainkhya 
i- the gradual development of what existed inherently within the 
primary cause in a diffused state. Tt is the process which makes 
the undeveloped or less developed one more developed, the inte¬ 
grated or the less differentiated one more differentiated. Lake 
Spencer's conception of civilization it is “a progress from an inde¬ 
finite, incoherent Iwnnogeneity towards a definite, coherent hetero¬ 
geneity," The author of the Yoga-bhasyn dearly brings home its 
significance by the expression '3^ 33 HtJE 
til ID). The whole process is confined within the primary cause 
itself; it cannot overstep it. That which evolves stays within the 
cause, It is not detached from what gives riso to it. It is imma¬ 
nent therein. Still it is differentiated from the cause as its effect. 
It is nourished and brouglh up to its fullest extent 1 therein by 
following a definite order of sequence which cannot be violated. 
This fact warrant.-, us that the Samkhya evolution is not an emer¬ 
gent one; it does not include any sudden jump. The entire 
operation parses in quick succession - So the order of appearance 
in all ol iLs varying stages cannot be always fully visualised- 
Vticaspati h found to elucidate the point in his commentary by 
way of illustration. He stales that the seed of the banyan tree 
does not bring out all on a sudden the fell-grown tree with its thick 
setting oi feave- capable of protecting from the scorching rays of 
the hud. The tree comes out gradually in the ordered appearance 
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of root, stem, leaves luid branches brought about by contact with 
earth, water and heat. Similarly the evolm.- iln nut appow sud¬ 
denly. I hey follow a deli nl ti: order of snucessioii. 

1 he central conception of evolution from the standpoint of 
tfBqikhyn lies in the cxprcH.bou H^e as pointed out 

above, Roughly speaking, it is the gradual unfoldmont of the 
differentiated within the integrated. The full sijjtiilicuice of this 
is very ably elucidate) by Dr. E. N. Seal 1 iti the follow¬ 
ing lirn-s : “'Evolution (tpwni) in its formal aspect j s defined as 
(lilierentiation in the integrated ( i. In other words, the 

process of Evolution consists in the development of differentiated 
{ ) within the undifferentiated t ), of the determinate. 

(tsm) within the indeterminate rat&srft), of the coherent ( gatk?) 
within the incoherent (srgcITff^ )/' 

jD the advent of a new cycle of creation, pt'ttbgl'i is roused 
from her si mu her by the transcendental influence of the pu>nim$ 
who are eon lined within her jurisdiction. An n consequent* * of this 
then? occurs a disturbance within the tjimis that breaks up the 
equipoise of yrtkrti and results in the relative preponderance of one 
yum oyer the other. This loss in the balance gives rise to peculiar 
Collocation of the minute mb I* 0 f from where occurs the first 

Mart in ill,- process of becoming. At the first stage of evolution it 
is the rnttru element that predominates over the other two. For it 
“ tiie special feature of Siitpkbya evolution that it starts from the 
finest and proceeds towards fJte grossest. 

From prafoti evolves or the grant cosmic principle. 

It k also called mm it is held tube the cosmic mutter of 
experience. The reason of calling it maftaf lies i n the fact that it 


1 T/ft Positive SzitftiCs tij Ihg Ancifni F/tndUsj p. 7. 

* Fnjm *** ****» the Yakti-dTpikS h)% m/>rn ) Wr . 

Hm therv .an* toieiii™ who are iu favour yf main taming the view that 
:» vaE.it* mid mdlstiuct priimipk lir.t at *H emauatis from Mrfe a*! 
O-umihi. twbuhm. stuff .ivoivw (Iferr 

Sfff flynubt). Bat this view cyuid not iutw currency hi the oithodor 
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is great in space as well as in time ; for there is no other evolved 
principle which is so extensive and durable as this is. This signi- 
lieanee of the term has been expressed in the Yukti-dipika (p. 108 
infra) in the following lines : 

In the Yogabhasya it is described as an extensive transparent 
stuff like the bright sky 1 2 * . This is due to predominance of the 
sattva element in it. The text also states that in the physical 
body, its centre is in the lotus-like cavity of the heart 8 wherein it 
resides in union with the punish. In some of the Tantric and 
Pauranic texts the equipoise of pralcrti is compared to night, and 
budtlhi is described there as the rays of the sun after the end of 
nocturnal darkness. 

From mahat evolves ahamkara. It consists of the notion 
of self or ‘I-ness’ in every form of cognition. It is more 
developed than the former both from objective as well as subjective 
point of view. This is due to its further differentiation within 
malwt. the less differentiated one. As differentiation and further 
differentiation go on according to a series in the descending order 
" hat happens is that the effects one after another become more and 
more developed and intelligible while their bulk gradually goes 
on diminishing. Just as ‘time’ in its undifferentiated state as 
mahaJidla ’ cannot be clearly conceived ; but when it continues to be 
differentiated into year, month, fortnight, week, days and so on we 
find that its extensity goes on reducing while its conception is be¬ 
coming more and more developed and intelligible. And in this 
descending order it is found that the subsequent ones develop within 
the preceeding ones, while the whole series finally remains within one 
‘ m ultalcala' 1 , the undifferentiated whole. .This view is expressed in a 
nut-shell in the following lines of the Yukti-dipika (p. 114/14-15) : 

1 SfefR % Y. Bh. I. 36. 

2 qi ibid ; also see, qfeaPww; wsg* wgt 

aw tasiRW., ibid, III. 33. 
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The process is, to speak according to the scientific conception 
of physical evolution, like the formation of a physical system 
through nebula and starsj it is like the gradual thickening of 
extremely diffused stuff that pervades the vast expanse of 
unbounded space. 

The Samkhya authorities speak of three-fold 'ahamk-W'a •— 
(I) (2) and (3) The first one abounds in 

sattva, the second in rajas and the third in tamas, This division 
has been planned with a view to explain the sixteen evolutes of 
ahamhai'a which are bifurcated into two series—subjective and 
objective. The former comprises the eleven organs. These are 
the five organs of sense, five of action, and the manas. 
The latter comprises the five subtle elements, called tanmatras 
in the Samkhya literature. Upto the evolution of akamlcara, 
the subjective and objective aspects are not differentiated. They 
are so far held up together in one principle. But with the forward 
progress in evolution, the integrated state of these two aspects 
needs differentiation. And this differentiation is actual ised in the 
evolutes of afowra&am 

The subjective series com prising the eleven organs emanates 
from the vaikanka form of ahamkara, This speaks of the fact that 
the organs also like their cause abound in sattva. On the other 
hand, the objective series comprising the five subtle elements ema¬ 
nate from the bhutadi form, and consequently these abound in 
tainas. Taijasa does not give rise to any new evolute exclusively 
by itself. It only excites the other two to function. The differentia¬ 
tion in the evolute is brought out either by tanias or by sattva 
according as the primary cause abounds in sattva or in taraas. The 
topic has been nicely dealt with by the author of the Yuktidipika 
(p. 116 infra) while explaining the expression (ka,25). 

He States that whenever the vaikarika gives rise to the eleven 
organs, it looks forward to the taijasa for excitement and also to 
the bhutadi for bringing out differentiation in its evolutes. Just 
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as ‘fire’ thrown into fire or ‘water' poured into water cannot be 
differentiated, similarly sattva within sattva cannot be differentiated 
if left entirely to itself. But according to the law of evolution the 
sattva element in the shape of the organs necessitates differentia¬ 
tion within the sattva element of vaikarika, the immediate primary 
cause. And this differentiation in the organs is brought out 
by the bkutadi This is what is expressed in the following lines :— 

q^r ft tyr fcqCm&rc t&pwrta anw 

gqq fa cfo reh tfa, ijsrft i qttwq. ? i aswt— 

qfireift +iqfa, *trtfr qr srog srfw anrq qq i qq 

5ft 3tqq% I 

Similarly the bhutddi also in its turn looks forward to the 
taijasa for excitement and also to the vaik&rika for bringing out 
differentiation in its evolutes. Without interference of the vaikanka, 
the tanniatras could not be differentiated within the bhutadi, their 
immediate primary cause. The author finally substantiates his 
own statement by the following quotation from an authoritative 
Samkhya work : — 

i qffq crfora. wfotpjt qq q<t>rf<*>w3T- 

qq ^qrftqfavtrqft i”. 

Some of the ancient teachers of Samkhya are found to differ 
in their conception of the order of evolution. According to 
Vindhyavasin, ahamkara as well as the five subtle elements 
evolve from mahat. 1 Such a view is also expressed in the \ oga- 
bhasya (II. 19) a . But elsewhere in I. 45, the Bhasya describes 
the subtle elements to be the evolutes of ahamlara. Again, Yukti- 
dipika refers to one Patanjali who is not in favour of counting 

1 TVpfjfat; - Yukti-dipika 

P- 108/6-7. 

2 i jrwt— rvm* jwnfni 

*«W*q5qqqqqT: twrf^r: wiftMUftwwn «fti wwtw 
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ahamkara as a separate category. In his opinion egoism or the 

notion of ‘I-ness’ belongs to mahat. This teacher 1 is different from 
the author of the Yoga-sutra. 

The number of organs also are differently held by early 
teachers of Samkhya. According to Isvarakrsna there are thirteen 
organs. Of these intellect (mahat), individuation (< ahamkara) ) and 
mind ( manas) are called internal organs ( antahkarana). The 
remaining ten which comprise the five sensory organs and the 
five motor organs are called external organs- As Patanjali dis¬ 
regards ahamkara, so in his opinion there are only twelve organs. 
Pancadhikarana goes a step further. In his opinion there are 
only ten organs. The characteristic features of the organs, their 
functions and also the conflicting views held by the early teachers 
of Samkhya in this connection have already been discussed in 
detail in course of explaining the Samkhya theory of knowledge. 
So it is useless to treat these topics here again. 

So far about the uumerous apparatus of thought that consti¬ 
tute the psychical aspect of reality. Let us now turn our attention 
towards the physical side of evolution. The bhutadi form of 
ahamkara which dominates in tamas generates the five subtle 
elements of sound, tquch, colour, taste and smell. In the Samkhya 
literature these are called (1) (2) gWd-ma , (8) vwmW T, 

(4) and (5) respectively. As regards their res¬ 

pective properties, the Samkhya teachers are found to differ in 
their opinion. In this connection, reference is made to two 
divergent schools of Samkhya in the Yukti-dlpika ( 

sr $ IT m v , p . 108/8-9). There are some 
teachers who hold that every tanmatra has got only one property, 
and not more than one as such. For instance, in heret 

is only sound, in f’TSIrFJTn* there is only touch, w'hile in 
there is only colour, and so on. But Varsaganya differs 
here in his opinion. Like others he also holds that in 
there is only sound. But in there is not only touch ; 


1 For further about this Patanjali, sec above pp. 133-134. 





















the property of the previous element .also accompanies it. So it 
has got both sound and touch. Similarly in 5<FT f W5T there are 
sound, touch and colour, and so on. In this way the number of. 
their properties gradually goes on increasing by one, and finally 
in there are all the five properties of sound, touch colour, 

taste and smell. This view is also accepted by the author of the 
Yogabhasya. In II. 19, he expressly states that the five subtle 
elements of sound and the like are endowed with one, two, three, 
four and five properties respectively ^*4^* 

qgrfastar:). 

Prof. Radhakrishnan 1 states in this connection that according 
to the Vyasabhasya, the tanmatra of sound is produced from aham- 
kara, and from the tanmatra of sound accompanied by ahamkara 
is produced the tanmatra of touch with the attributes of sound and 
touch, and so on.” This view appears to be more philosophical ; 
this helps to explain the addition of one attribute to the tanmah as 
at each succeeding step. But the author of the \ ogabhasya him¬ 
self is not found anywhere to express such a view. It is \ ijhana 
Bhiksu who in his Yogavarttika (II. 19) explains the above 
mentioned expression of the Yogabhasya in such a way. 

These subtle elements are the rudiments of all sorts of 
physical realities. These are inert, but possess quantum or mass. 
And this is due to preponderance of tamas element in them. 
Ordinary beings cannot perceive them, but they are open to the 
yogins and such other superior beings. These are stated as 
(non-specific) in the Samkhya literature. In this connection 
Vacaspati (ka, 38) is found to state that these are called as such 
because the different aspects of sattva, rajas and lamas in them 
cannot be distinctively experienced by us. The reason of calling 
them tamriatras lies in the fact that they do not reveal the specific 
characteristics of their inherent properties. The author of the 
Yuktidlpika (p. 140/20-24) elucidates the facts by way of illustra¬ 
tion. For instance, the subtle element of sound only possesses 


1 Indian Philosophy, Vol. U, P- 271. 
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sound-potentiality. But the peculiarities of sound as stress accent, 
pitch accent, nasalisation and the like are not manifested herein. 
Similarly in the subtle element of touch there is only touch- 
potentiality. But touch as rough or smooth is not revealed therein 
Such is the case with the other subtle elements also. As the 
specific characteristics of their respective properties are not mani¬ 
fested in them, this is why these are also caIled f 3tf^Pl’(non-specific). 

Fiom these subtle elements evolve the five gross elements of 
cthei, wind, fire, water and earth having one, two, three, four and 
fi\e attributes respectively. Thus the gross element of ether with 
its attribute of sound evolves from the subtle element of 
sound. Similarly the gross element of wind with its two attributes 
of sound and touch evolves from the subtle element of touch, and 
so on. Finally, the gross element of earth having ail the five attri¬ 
butes of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell evolves from the 
subtle element of smell. Speaking briefly, everywhere it is found 
t at a gross element inherits the respective property or properties 
of the tanmatra from which it evolves, and that one tanmatra 
rpi e F eQ ^ en t of another tanmatra gives rise to a gross element. 
This is the view which is accepted in the Yukti-dipika (p. 141 
supra) and also in the Yoga-bhasya (I. 45). 


But those who* hold the view that every tanmatra possesses 
only one attribute, and not more than* one as such, cannot accept 
this account of the evolution of the gross elements. The reason 
is that^t ** one the fundamental principles of Samkhya that the 
effect inherits the property of the cause, and what did not primarily 
exist in the cause cannot be contained by the effect fo p c m pwEggn i 
5?WW»ka, 14). Of course, there is no difference of opinion with 
legald to the \iew that the subtle element of sound exclusively gives 
rise to the gross element of ether. Here both the cause as well as 
t e effect possess only one attribute of sound. The difference 
etween the subtle element of sound and the gross element of ether 
les m the fact that the former is non-atomic and more extensive, 
while the latter is atomic and less extensive The distinction is like 
that of the kai anaJcaia and karyakasa of the Vedanta. 
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Bat according to the school referred to above, the gross 
element of air can on no account be held to be the exclusive 
product of the subtle element of touch. In that case, air would 
have got only the attribute of touch and not of sound- Similarly 
the subtle element of colour cannot exclusively give rise to 
the gross element of fire. If this would be the case, then the 

fact that fire possesses the three attributes of sound, taste and 
colour could never be explained. By the law of causality it 

would inherit only the attribute of colour from its respective 

cause, while the remaining two attributes of sound and touch 
would be lacking in it. The same anomaly would arise with 
respect to all other gross elements having more than one attri¬ 
bute. In order to get rid of this difficulty the upholders of 
this school maintain that the subtle element of touch accom¬ 
panied by the subtle element of sound gives rise to the gross 
element of wind with the result that the effect has got both the 
attributes of sound and touch. Similarly the subtle element of 
colour accompanied by those of sound and touch gives rise to 
the gross element of fire having the three attributes of sound, 
touch and colour. The subtle element of taste also in its turn 
being accompanied by those of sound, touch and colour gives 
rise to the gross element of water which is equipped with the 

four attributes of sound, touch, colour and taste. And finally, 
the subtle element of smell in combination with the four other 
subtle elements of sound, touch, colour and taste generates 

the gross element of earth wherein there are all the five attri¬ 
butes of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell. In this way 

everywhere the particular lanmatni is accompanied by the proceed¬ 
ing tanmatras in giving rise to the respective gross element. 

The result is ' that the particular gross element thus evolved 
gets the specific attribute from the .principal tmmatra with 

the addition of * one subsidiary attribute from the accompanying 
tanmatra at each successive step. 

The various properties of the gross elements are stated 
in detail in the \hikti-dipika (pp. 141-142). In this connection, 
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it is stated therein that touch of wind and water is cooh while 
that of fire is hot. Earth is neither cool nor hot* Further, 
both fire and water are white and bright, while earth is dark. 
Taste also is not same everywhere. Water is sweet, but no 
special taste is appreciated in the earth-element. Smell is the 
exclusive property of earth, but it is sometimes appreciated in 
other elements also through the admixture of earth atom therein. 

A detailed list of the properties of the elements appear 
in a quotation in the Yukti-dipika 1 (p. 141). The same quotation 
with slight alterations in reading appears also in the Tattva-vai^ardi 
(Y. S. 111,44) of Yacaspati Mi£ra< But nowhere the commen¬ 
tators are found to mention the source- Evidently it has been 
quoted from some ancient text. In this quotation we find that the 
properties belonging to earth are :—Form, weight, aridity, resis¬ 
tance, stability, position, divisibility, sustenance, dark shade and 
usefulness to all, I hose of water are *—liquidity, thinness, brilli¬ 
ance, whiteness, softness, weight, coolness, protectiveness, purification 
and cohesion. The properties of fire areUpward movement, purifi¬ 
cation, burning, cooking, tightness, brilliance, destruction, power 
and lustre. Those belonging to wind are Horizontal motion, 

1 ^ r 

f ft ft qTf*»n *(rtns<£ i 
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purification, pushing, impulsion, power, dryness, casting no shadow 
and coolness. And finally the etherial properties are the following : 
Pervasiveness, interpenetration and unobstructiveness. All these 
constitute different specific characteristics of the elements. 
Again, a minute observation of the characteristic features of these 
properties reveal the fact that some of these are tranquil, some 
are dynamic, while others' are obstructive. This is why the 
elements which are possessed of these properties are called specific 
(frsH ka, 38). 

By virtue of these properties the elements can serve the 
manifold purposes of the embodied beings. It is one of the 
fundamental conceptions of Samkhya that all collocations are 
for the sake of pur urn- And the author of the Yukti*dlpika 
(p. 142) has spared no pains in this connection to show the 
way as to how the different elements through their respective 
properties serve the various purposes interests, needs and wel¬ 
fares of the created beings. This service is not only external, 
but it is internal as well. The different organisms, as it is well- 
known, are made of five elements. Of these, it is the earth material 
that brings out the respective configurations of these bodies. Even 
in artificial constructions, as in the case of a .pitcher or some other 
earthen pot, it is due to the presence of earth material that the 
potter can give them theft respective forms and shapes. This 
is why ‘form’ is stated be one of the properties of earth. 
Again, existence of ‘weight* in the earth material helps man¬ 
kind as well as animals to hold up their physical bodies. Due 
to natural ‘aridity* belonging to the said material, the different 
organic bodies can absorb water with the result that both man¬ 
kind and animal can thereby acquire some degree of tender¬ 
ness in their persons (cTSTTOTTTrl % I 

I HUft Ssinsi ), and so on with 

the remaining earthy properties. Let us now take up the case 
°f the water element. Liquidity of this element brings out 
beauty in the created beings. This property also heals wind, 
subdues heat and brings out cohesion in the earth material that 
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forma the major portion in such organic Indies (HfK 
5T^JT?ftUfrtlfiRT<T*i 4HM.Q.KT In this way the author goes 

to speak of the fact that tho different organisms look forward 
to these five elements for their nourishment, anti the efficiency 
of each and every property of the elements to serve that end is 
very clearly pointed out in the text. 

The different aspects of the elements are also dealt with in the 
Yoga-sAtm and specially in the BhBgya, The authour of the Bhasya 
is of opinion that all elements have got two-fold characteristics — 
one specific (f%5jr) and the other non-epeeille The former 

comprises the five attributes of sound, touch, colour, taste mu! smell. 
In the Yoga-siltm (TIL 44), these five attributes together with 
‘form’, "weight’, ‘aridity' and such other properties as stated above 
are technically called to be the gross aspect of the elements. 

The non-specific characteristic of an element comprises its 
essential feature. This is called twi in the Yogu-sutra (III. 44). 
The term is explained as ^T TTW P-4 in the Bhasya, This is illus¬ 
trated by hardness in the earthelement, liquidity in watery heat in 
lire, motion in wind and pervasiveness in ether. 1 Speaking more 
clearly, 'HrtTT^V with reference to the elements constitutes nothing 
but their different substantive aspects. 

From a few- stray references that are found bet* and there, it 
appears that formed an important topic of discusgion in the 

ancient works of Samkhya. In the Yuktidlplka (p. 70/14-15) 
it is stated tlmt ‘STTHTO 1 has got no separate existence apart from 
the substance ; it means only the similar or common characteristic 
of llie individuals belonging to the same class or community. 
This is what h in the following line ; — 

> an jj ararg i 

The aforesaid view was originally held by VmdhyavSsiiL 
And this is referred to in the following couplet of the £loka- 
vfirtrika of Eumariln Bhatta (akrHr&hi, fi5) 


[ C P . orcf’T#™* urarPfflSteimn i 

wnmreriS^NTift I* h— Car aka on ^Ttnra, I. 29 , 

















ftosRT 3 ft i 

asr nr !pn srRrr^ n 

According to Kumarila ; FtraF9’ means 'universal’. He 
makes no distinction between and Strfk 3 . While propa¬ 

gating his doctrine of universal, lie incidentally refers to the view 
of a teacher (finally stated to be VindliysTMin) according 
to whom amW means He now' urges as to what is 

actually meant by by that teacher- If it be mambtined 

that the term means fineness of form’ then it does not differ 
from our conception of jufd 1 . If on the otherlumd the term 
speaks of ‘similarity’, then the question naturally arises as to 
-whose and with whom and how this 'similarity* occurs, llius 
lie is found to argue in the nest couplet 

*f(V-d ii 

Finally He comes to the conclusion that Vi nd h y a v a s t n 
in his own work has used ‘SW*’ to mean 'sameness of form’, and 
it is an entity which is not to be treated as absolutely different 
from the individuals that comprise a class, ft is due to ignorance 
that ‘similarity’ has been asserted here by others. This is what 
is expressed in the following couplet occurring at the end of 
akrliv&la :— 

Hst snwrerfasrtJ'fc sfaewi t 

n*d fit r Ir si sn^ : n 

But it is difficult to ascertain whether Kumarik could main¬ 
tain fair justice in his exposition of Yindhyavasin’s view. Ihc 
plausible view is that Vlndhyavusin was regardful as a high 
authority even at the time of Kumarik, and it is not unlikely 
that the author made here an attempt to explain the term %t*F**‘ 
in such n way as may be helpful to support his own doctrine of 
universal. However, the Samkhyii conception of differs 

fundamentally from Rumania's contseption of the same, For 
‘?TTIITht t in Samkhyn has got no separate existence or its own 
apart from the substance—ia view which Kumarila cannot accept 
at any rate. The fact is that its notion is based upon 

Y— 32 
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that mains similarity of forms belonging to the same class, commu¬ 
nity or genus. Again, viewed from the standpoint of Ssipkhya 
cannot even ultimately mean 3TTET' as Kuumrihi prefers. 
This is evident from a statement in the Yojga-hliSsya CjjiitdVivi- 
5nft*lfrs*KrreT III. 53) where 

hotli tlic terms‘^iTOst'and ‘sn^’ are occurring side by aide. Here 
'*fW-4' means ‘exactness’ or ‘similarity’ while jHh' means 
‘genus’. Kumiiriki may not prefer that ‘ftifcui’ means ’similarity’. 
But even an ancient authority like Uddyotakam makes no dis¬ 
tinction among ‘htor 5 , %I5W’ anti r Qipq*. This is what we 
know from his statement in the Nyayu-varttika 1 . 

The two aspects, one generic and the other specific, are 
relative. The same entity may be generic with reference to some 
other entity, and it may as well heroine* specific with reference to 
another. Further, these two aspects are not confined to the 
world of material objects only. A careful study of the Yoga - 
bhilsya and the Yukti-dipika reveals the fact that their sphere 
is extended to all manifested entities —physical as well as 
psychical. The expression '^a!-~yRiib[rrT^Vr>jFtr found in a few 
instances in the Yoga-bhasyu, bears evidence to this. Even the 
attributes of sound, taste and the like are said to be possessed of 
these two aspects. This is what we get # from the statement of the 
Yoga-bhagya { qmmR i iftkm Jl sfr RmijP . III. 47}, Again, from a 
quotation in the Yukti-dfpika 5 we know that c&amkd.nt also has 
get these double aspects. The notion of T-ncsw’ constitutes its non¬ 
specific characteristic, while the idea that I am involved in sound, 

1 See, Mliwuitmij jig I j, <j. riere Yatsyayaua 

makes no distinction between ‘UNta 1 and f ntflif unnwRp....A The 

author of the Yarttlka kors a step further. He states "Vpv trust jf<if 

tarn indicating thereby that er«iw f utchi and do nut differ from 

one another. finally Viicaspati states—‘B WiWrtnftftW mzjji -Ti^iftmqfvi 1 - 

2 bbiw vmmi —<rawft; jtvu «imw | 

mttfii m«i wwrt, pip w gw ft fc * Bfnftft, Yukti-'hpiks* 

p.l!4 ; also see irwififteTirv^ Pi ft * nw"i vwft _ 

mfst wtsi u^SfUft, p. 1X5 supra. 
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T am b to mb t am in colour, and so on ii what ,s stud ^ beib 

■mecific characteristic. Even MW « “* , T ,<! kct 

that this entity has M *»l ti'cse twoaspects « looted ■" thee*- 
predion OL'Curririg in thb\ a&\ 

bliSsyn (III. 47). 

TJie fact that all manifested entities are possessed of the*c 
double characteristics is farther eorrobomted by the conception of 
‘substance’ (s*) tot found h the Yogt.bl.5syn CIT. 41 ; 

It is emphatically elated there that a substance is M aggiogate of 
oeneric as well tut specific diai-.ietcrist.cs ( «mpirasBngvrat;i4 

^). This aggregate is «*> *2*“ t T 

can be separated tom the whole (jM and (S) whe re tlmcom - 
ponant parts are inseparahly connected with the whole ( ff™* >• 
The author finally states that In the optmon of Patau,alt a 
substance constitutes an aggregate whose com ponent ^ 

i,.separably connected with the whole ( 

ys,ft& qaafe). This is the substantive feature of tin entity, 
S? Tilled win the sain. (HI. 4^ This concept,on 
of ‘substance' of the philosopher Fatailjli dtffers fundamentally 
tom that of the granunarian Patnajali. Aecordmg to the gnunm* 
Am a substance is distmet tom its quality and genus , while 
the philosopher does not assign nny sepamte emsteuee to hem 

..part iron, the substance '«M <W»* 

Thu conception of substance is not confined to the mater,al obieets 

„,l“ Even „ set.se-o.gan also rt~s within the mage of M 
definition. It is also regarded as a sahataaoe wb^ eom^t 
parts arc inseparably connected with the whole. This 's > 
evprcssed in a statement of the Yoga-bhUsya (ID. i<) dself. 

Onr main interest Wtscentaed oponThe discussion on tin, 

- monaioewSsf^ * 

B m A fa- ^ ^ 7 * 
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characteristic features of the jljross elements. And in this connec¬ 
ts 11 we Imvo spared no pains to discuss other relevant topics 
associated with them. Ail these find a detailed treatment itj the 
Vai£csika system aba. But the doctrine of S&pkhya should nnt 
be confused with mat of the Vfti&Sfika. In several instances these 
lwo systems are found to differ fundamentally. Let ns take up 
the ease of 'atom’ < qr^) that forms one of the main topics 
of discussion in the Yaijfosika system. An atom, to speak according 
to this system, is the smallest hypothetical unit that cannot be 
further subdivided into any part* In the Yqga-bhasya, (III. 52) 
also it is stated that an atom constitutes the smallest unit of 
substance 1 . But the difficulty lies in the fact that according to 
SiLmkhya-yogu view a substance however minute it may bo, must 
constitute an aggregate whose component parts arc inseparably con¬ 
nected with the whole. And it is indeed strange to notice that in 
the 5 pga.-bbii.sy a, the case of an atom also like that of an organic 
body and a tree, 1ms been furnished as an illustration of the 
particular aggregate where the parts are inseparably connected with 
the whole wm‘—stftt *&: taumRfo . TIL 44). 

This fact at once suggests that according to Samkhy’a-yoga an atom 
also has got its component parts—a conception which cannot he 
accepted at any rate by the Vawfesrka teachers. Further, an 
atom in its turn constitutes a component pari of the tamtOkas 
WTTrtTTWi:. Y. 13L IV. 14). This is due to the tact 
that according to the taw of evolution it develops within the 
farimtra j it cannot transgress it. But Vaifeeika's approach is 
fpiite different. This is not all. According to S&iukhyo-yoga 
tiiere arc five kinds of atoms. These are: (1) earth-atom, 
(**} "’dci atom, {■!) k re-atom, (1) wind-atom and (5) ether-atom 
(V.Bb. I. 47). But Vaisesika. teachers never speak of so many 
desses of atoms. 

Our discussion on the evolutionary series of Siimkhya has 
now been brought to a close. Tu this chapter wo have dwelt upon 


1 5*4 Tvmg: I 
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the twenty-font principles of Ss^afefeyategmnins with and 

ending in the gross tetes. We have also made an attempt *» 
discuss hero other connected topics with specnd i*-~* tbE 
gross dements. the twenly-tiftli, will be treated lata on. 

All these principles pass nndar fl» gwmil name fll W*» * 10 

Siimkhy literature. But the reason as to why tiuse are caJ « as 
suci. ia ' not stated anywhere by tire ancient nuthont.es whose works 
have come down to us. Ordinarily lire terra means noted but 
what constitutes the essence of an entity. Aral te meaning 
of inteennbe fourai even in the MahabilSsya (I. i. 1. P- ') • 
But the idea of tern in SanAhya conveys soraetlung more. 

A quotation from the followers, of Viirsaganya as found in the 
Vukti-dipikf. sheds some light in this connection. While 
speaking on the Sumkhya view of fraction they state that i .» 
nothing but the disappearance of the manifested form of on entity, 
while the snhstance itself is not affected llieie y at a . .a ' 
appearance of manifestations is twofold. With reference to the 
fate, it may bo staid that they retain then- manifested forms 
intact from creation npto dissolution of the world of cosorra., whi o 
the other manifested entities disappear after retaining their evis- 
teneo for some period. This is wind we find ,n the foBowmg 

lines (p- 07):— awra nr o a ran Ttfe—rT^rtti utftwi wraastrt. 

WWTT5 Itawirfi ten: i -urawutq. asmi ftnarwrrat- 

Similarly BUojaflcva also in his Tattvapraku&kS (\L 3) 
states :—That whirl, retains its existence npto the period oi disso¬ 
lution, which forms the object of enjoyment of all the beings,« 
tailed tote. This is why organic bodies, jar* and similar other 
entities of short duration are not. regarded as each. line is what is 
stilted in the followin'; couplet: 

^ *t ii 
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The commentator sheds here further light by a quotation • 
from some other text wherein an attempt has been made to furnish 
the derivative meaning of the term. Thus he states (p. 174) 

<TRRtR rRt RT: i 

ddr= * || 
rlrJJTnTeS^R fpjcR | 

WW cTr# || 

The term tattva is derived from the root ?r ( 35 
-to extend). Owing to extensity and long duration ( ^ ). 

these are known to be tattvas. Extensity speaks of pervasiveness 
with reference to ‘space’, while duration does so with reference to 
‘time.’ A tattva which extends upto lacs of yojanas exists upto 
the period of dissolution. Otherwise even a stump of a tree or a 
pitcher and similar other entities would come under the province 
of tattia Ibis definition is specially meant for the twenty-three 
evolutes. Both prakrti and pur am are eternal principles; these 
do not disappear even in dissolution. Evolution of the tattvas 
terminates in the gross elements. 

c Time and Space 

Time and space are regarded as 0 substances in the Vai&sika 
system. But these are viewed otherwise in the Samkhya-yoga 
literature. Time’ according to Yoga-bhasya (hr. 52) forms°a 
successive series of moments. A moment is the minutest limit of 
duration, called hsana. In other words, it is the time taken by an 
atom in motion in leaving its former position in space and reaching 
the next point. 1 lie uninterrupted flow of moments constitutes an 
order of succession, called hrama in the Samkhya-Yoga literature. 
Speaking from the Samkhy-yoga point of view, the sum-total 
of these moments as well their sequences do not actually form any 
aggregate of reals. All that are conceived as hours, days, nights 
and such other aggregates of moments have got no substantive 
existence of their own. These are superimposed, by the intellect 
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for the sake of practical purpose. Though these are outcome of 
fanciful imagination, still all these have got their corresponding 
terms that find expressiou in ordinary usage. From the trend of 
this discussion it appears that the author of the Yoga-bhasya 
intends to include ‘time’ within vilcalya 1 which is held to be one 
of the five-fold modifications of the thought-stuff. 

But the moment which is conceived as the minimum unit 
of infinite duration and hence atomic 1 2 in nature is itself real, for 
the idea of succession is based upon it. This succession is a 
sequence whose existence rests upon the continuous flow of 
moments, and this is called ‘time’ by the authorities. Really 
speaking, moments cannot be stung together in a linier arrange 
ment. This is due to the fact that it is the present moment that 
alone exists. The previous and the succeeding moments have no 
independent existence of their own. Hence there cannot be any 
actual continuity. Two moments cannot co-exist. In that case 
there cannot be any succession. The reason is not far to see '• 
For, succession implies that one event is to be followed by another. 
This being the case there cannot be any succession of two events 
appearing simultaneously. In that case there may be a combination 
of them, but no succession. A time-sequence ’also is a succession 
wherein an earlier moment is flowed by a later moment, and that 
again by another, and so on without any break of continuity. Thus 
it is obvious that the moments do not appear simultaneously. As a 
consequence of this it can be safely stated that it is the present 

moment that alone exists, past and future moments have got no 

independent existence of their own, and consequently there cannot 
be any combination of moments __ 

1 TI- 9; a ' s0 H 

^ ^ ^ *T 3 ^3^ 

— Y. Bh. III. 52. 

2 Idea-of ‘time’ based upon such a conception of moment is 
also hinted in the Caraka-samkita, 

sarira , IV. 8. 
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By this it should not be meant that the past and future 
moments ore absolutely non-exfateute, The fad is that these cannot 
exist exclusively by themselves These are inherent in the changes 
undergone by the manifested entities. Speaking more clearly, past 
and future refer to the different stages of an entity 1 2 . Of these, the 
entity which has retired from the field of operation fa called past, 
and that which has not yet commenced its function is ceiled future. 
B is one of the fundamental doctrines of Simkhya that a mani¬ 
fested entity undergoes change in every succeeding moment. 
Past and future constitute nothing but the two different aspects 
of (he ever changing entity. The change docs not occur all on a 
sudden. It pasaca through cadi and every moment. But it in so 
rapid that the ordinary people fail to perceive all of its minute 
stages. !□ feet it fa the one single moment upon which the whole 
world of cosmos completes one round of change, But the change 
brought out by a single moment is extremely subtle. It can be 
perceived only by the fag-ins of superior power 5 . 

The author of the Vukti-dipikii also criticises the view of 
those who are in favour of maintaining the view that the universe 
owes its origin from ‘time’ (p. 88 infra). In this connection he 
boldly assert that tlufre is no such entity as 'time'. It fa conceived 
for the sake of marking a particular limit in the continuous flow of 
an activity, such as in the movement of the luminaries or in the 
beating of puke etc. Hence it docs not essentially differ from 
actions. Now, actions according to Bmpklmi are held to be the 
functions of the organs In other word* these constitute one or 
other of the numerous fluctuations of the organs, called v^ilis. Bui 
these fluctuations aloo t to speak from the standpoint of Stiipkhyn, 
do not essentially differ from their so called substratum, the organs 
themselves. Thus ‘time’ ultimately falls within the jurisdiction 
of the organs. This view is expressed by the author of the Yukti- 
dipiktL in the following lines (p, 158/1 (M2) * — 


1 Y. S, TV, 15. 

2 Y. Bh. ITT. 53. * 
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mivJdVjRtj if iTW fo-dlV f^ftS ^3*- 

I 3[$T ^fd'-tl f'JdH 1 «i I ffWTrl 

» T°r lawi a fa g: ^Micuu *ra t 

But wliat was the attitude; of the most undent Siimkliya 
teachers towards 'kola, specially <tt the time when S: Link by u 
was promdgamated as a system, cannot be definitely stated. 
Prom the evidence of the Ahirbudhuya Sainhita we know 
that ‘time’ formed one of the sixty topics of the Sagtitantra 
(RfePfflldftW^i:). In another plnee (51. +2) 
the text is found to state that ‘time* is regarded in Simkhya and 
Yoga as one of the aspects of the Supreme power, l)e\ ala also 
in Ilia exposition of Sfimkhya (Mbh., xii* 2fO. 5) assign^ a 
prominent place to ‘time’ tlmt plays some parts in oosmogomcal 
aff airs Thee® have been already pointed out by us , In some 
allied schools of thought W is regarded to be the main cause 
of integration ( ^wPI) and disintegration of the wtiro 

cosmos. But the author of the Yukti-dlpika totally disregards 
this view. He states that 'time* is not the Factor that brings out 
modification in an entity ; it only rende rs some ^a ssi afcmce by 
means of its mere relation. { ^ 

p. 89/7-8). 

‘Space’ also has got .no separate existence of its own in 
Sanikhya and Yoga. Lt is also hypothetically constructed for the 
sake of practical usage. Conception of space is relative- What is 
'east* to one may be Vest’ to another. But it is strange to notice 
that iu the Samkhya-SiUnL* both ‘time’ and ‘space' have been 
mentioned to be the pwdneta of ether. Such a view h not even 
hinted anywhere in the more authentic texts of’Samkhya and \ oga. 

1 Q p . font Wn; i^fi&r-MahabhSx!!* 

T.iii, i/Urp. 258. 

2 8 ee above p- ISO. 

3 , II. 12. 

Y—33 * 
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DOCTEIEfE OF CHANGE 

Though the gross dements rlo not give rise to any new 
e volute or faffm stilt these are in a state of constant eiuinge. It is 
one of tbu cbaractcristif; feature* of tho ijuint& that they ure dyna¬ 
mic ; they tlo not rest even for a single moment without under¬ 
going any change. This is why thdr different manifestations also are 
ever changing, JN T uw, what is to hr; meant by change ? Here the 
author of the Yoga-bha^ya (fl[. 13) replies that !E ch ;mge is the 
disappearance of the previous aspect and appearanee of stnyllier 
aspect of a substance, while the substance itself remains constant" *- 
TIus is what is also echoed in the following couplet, probably 
■quoted from some earliar text in the Yukti-flipikii (p. 00} 1 — 

'dd.'d*tNK 1 

tjrif qRmtii: h n 

1 «f*J ^ts4 W 3E*1T^ qfptftlfqffl: utolPT ItfT1 

2 Cp. JViVuA-hr, I. 2. 

The different wtagfa through which an entity jmssns in the ctmnwj of 
its modificationa have received careful attention nf oven the most ancient 
thinkers- In tins conti ection, the bis-1 old unu lyses nf modification by 
V iv r « y ii y a n i deserves special attention, From a reference to Lin views 
in the JSmiktn (1, 'l) s we know that according to tins teacher there are six 
hi edifications of becoming. Thean are .—(1) frencsie, (2) existence, (3) trans¬ 
formation or change, (4) growth, (5) decay and (6) destruction or dis¬ 
appearance. Of these, genesis’ denotes only the beginning of the first 
sLage of appearance ; it neither affirm- nor denies the succeeding state. 
‘Existence’ affirms a being that has boon manifested- ’Transformation or 
change’ speaks of tho modiJicatimi of an entity which is not detached from 
its essence, 'Growth' denotes the development Of one’* own limbs or of 
objects witli which one is associated, as one grows with victory or one 
grows with his hotly. 'Decay* constitutes the collator-proposition of tho 
proceeding one. 'Destruction or disappearance speaks nf the beginning of 
the iiert state ; it neither affirms nor denies the previous state- Other 
modifications of becoming are only further developments of one or other 
of these stag's as enumerated hern. For a bettor understanding of these 
modifications we quote below th« entire extract from the Nirnkta (I, 3)— 
'tv tn-Jlft wt *qi n fit:— 
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l srroi ; nFWSflprs,. ^ irftVti^ i sreftfgjwr 1 ? 

rf^Rn^i-fff \ ftvftyirr^ <[dW D 4*l*li«W ffNI't, Isi'ivi. 1 ^ ^'nnfl50|W*l^ r 

srieiRwiwt wTs^nn. i Ita^fir, sidVlR ^ i wtfm 
■tooti: sri^Hi ; * IjfmwHfc, * zftfrrtt i 

ar^Ts^ wpiftqnn *rN!^ 1 fc^iTCT TO^G! * i 

Some portion at the bcginubkg of thi* extract i**\»o quoted in Hi* 
Mrfubhi^vn U- iil- 1/U.. P- 258). But Patafljali himsetf dm* not explain 
,$b» modLtimtions. However, the doctrine of modification is reflected in 
a few instances here and there hi hie work. In one place lie ifl found to 
State that ft substance, such as clay or gold, may assume different forms 
which in their turn appear and disappear : but the substance itself remain* 
iu itis d- i. I, p. 7). In this connection he also speaks of two-fold eternity 
which has got S striking similarity with the Snipkkya doctrine of Liimutable 
eternity and eicriiity-in-motetion (Fur comparison, see bolow p. 264, n 2). 
In another place lie states that nothing within ito own self is at rest 
even for a single moment. Either it is continuing with ^K^wth ™rord 
upto tlie extent it can rrsiclt or it is going on decaying (« 

^ 11 ( 51 ^ ceft sr i*dh I. ii- *4p3> p- 216). Here 

wc And a glimpse of the Silnikbyn theory of evolution involution. 

Thenuthor of the Simkta might have introduced these different mo- 
difiCKtums to erriaiu ^va* which forms CU intricate topic cf grammatical 
speculation. But it is interesting to notice he™ that Var^SyaDt himswdf 
recognises even 'destruction’ ( ftnw ) as one of *he aspects of modtfl- 
Citiom Moreover, the particular line containing the explanation of tTOi 
toward the end of the above* quoted extract tentatively siifficate that 
'destruction.’ doe* not mean aunliibtion. it is not tho denial of the very 
existence of an entity. It only speaks of giving up its previous state and 
landing into the beginning of another state. 

In fact these six modifications speak of the sequence through which 
an antitype from its future state to tho present, and from the present 
to the past. In the Sinikhyn nccomit of the W*h., scene of these tn me. 
tions ore stefel to be tho diarnetcratic ft* lures of * mamfes eotitH 
“That which is subject to birth, growth, decay and death ia ^,^ 
(pdhO while the reverse is known to * - w«Mf ta—mW * rL “ 
is what is stated in the following verse (XU £36. 30-1) : 

usiraSn^ ^ *15 i 

^ EM* ^ 

• ftqfrarj^ «ra 
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An attempt has been made in the above couplet to define 
‘change’ which is called parinama* in Samkhya. When the 
dharmin or the substance itself without losing its very essence 
assumes another aspect by giving up the previous one, it is then 
said to have undergone a ‘change’. Thus ‘change’ implies passing 
out of the existing manifestation and appearance of a new one while 
the very essence of the substance is not disturbed thereby at all. 
The Yukti-dipika illustrates the process as follows (p. 90);— Just 
as the palajsa leaf being affected by heat and such other efficient 
causes gives up its greenness and becomes yellowish, but it has not 
thereby assumed any other characteristic other than that oi potato — 
its palasahood remains intact always while its different aspects only 
appear and disappear ; similar is the case with all other changes. 
The underlying substance that remains uneftected is called dharmin 
while its varying aspects are called dharmas. The dharmin is an 
abiding principle manifesting itself in and through the dharmas 5 . 

Likewise ASvaghosa also in his exposition of the philosophy of Arada 
states (Buddha-carita, XII. 22) t— 

#4% =1? 5TI«l% ( ^ , 

rT^rhiHid n 

Here fern ( death ) is not different from ftspgffj (destruction or disappear¬ 
ance) of \ arsyayani. Similarly is equivalent tovcf^tq^. 

We do not intend to prolong our discission further. In our opinion 
there is a clear reflection of the tenets and doctrines of Samkhya in this 
passage of the Nirukta. Our suggestion is also corroborated by the 
evidence of the commentary of 8kanda-Mahe6vara (pp. 29—30) wherein 
an attempt has been made to explain the passage in the light of the 
Samkhya theory of causation ( ). The question does not arise 

here as to whether Samkhya attained a developed stage at the time of Yaska 
However, in the Porisista portion of the Nirukta we find a brief discussion 
on the three gunas (xiii. 16). Most interesting is to notice that in a couplet 
which possibly has been quoted from some other source, reference is made 
to Samkhya, Yoga and purusa —the twenty-fifth ( erei yni *r 

•.if. XIII. 19). But this Parisisia might have been appended to the 
-Nirukta at a later stage. 

A,’ J 01 a f ,l M er treatment of dharmin and dharma, see above 
pp. 198-206. * 
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This doctrine of change should not be confused with the 
.Buddhistic doctrine of universal Htix. The advocates of this 
Buddhistic school of thought maintains (hot the dharmas are 
momentary units, retaining no cxisience of their own in the 
succeeding moment. They reject the idea of any dha/i'tnin or 
abiding principle, apart from the dhai'inm, that remains constant 
in the midst of changes- The topic has been already discussed 
above (pp. 93-91). Hence it does not require any further elabora¬ 
tion here, i .*’ 

In the Yoga system ol Pataiijali (Y. B. III. 13), ‘change is 
stated to be three-fold (L) v|flgpjJ(|«, (2) EStfumffcnm and 
(3) ^ CTqfcn w. These are examined in detail in the Bbasya. Of 
these, ‘mwiXmn’ speaks of the change that an element undergoes 
through its various manifestations. It is a change of aspect 
while the original substance remains constant, .lust as a lump 
of gold when turned into bracelets, lings or bangles, what 
happens is that it assumes different shapes in passing through its 
different -aspects while gold itself remains intact. 
speaks of the change of an aspect in a time series ; it is not the 
change of the original substance. Thus an aspect when it enters 
into its present stage from the future cue hue undergone a change. 
At that stage its present aspect only becomes prominent while it is 
not altogether detached fron its past and future stages- These two 
stages then remain latent in it. Similarly when it enters into its 
past stage, it is not severed from its present and future stages, and 
st> on. This is illustrated by the simile of a passionate man who 
when attached to a particular woman is not absolutely free from 
his passion towards olhcr women. The fart is that his passion 
towards the particular woman becomes prominent at that, time 
while it becomes latent towards other women for the time being. 
‘ bHf'jmKmuY is the change of state, that an aspect undergoes 
in every succeeding moment in any of its particular stage in a 
time series, Thus an ;i*peet when exists in its present stage is 
generally held to be new. But even its newness begins to 
diminish in every succeeding moment. Thus what was brand 
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new becomes new, from new it becomes old, from old it turns 
into older, and so on. Thus everywhere the aspect remains 
the same, but it looks different with the changes in its states. 
This is illustrated by a line which becomes ten when marked 
in the place of tens, becomes hundred when marked in the 
place of hundred, and so on. It is also illustrated by the case 
of a woman who becomes mother in relation to her son, becomes 
sister in relation to her broth^Bygu^d daughter in relation to her 
father. Finally the authonSWhe Bhasya in his concluding 
remark states that ultimately there is only one change which is 
differently described under different circumstances 1 . Thus he 
states that the earth material when giving rise to a pot is first of 
all turned into a lump. From lump it assumes another shape, and 
then another. In this way it passes through different aspects till 
it is turned into a pot This is what is called change of aspect. The 
pot again in its turn reaches its present stage by giving up its 
future stage. This is called the change of stage in a time-series. 
Then again the pot changes showing comparctive oldness and 
newness in every succeeding moment, and this is called a change 
of state. Thus everywhere it is the object that changes, while the 
substatum always remains constant. 

This change cannot be haphazard and arbitrary. It follows 
an unviolable order of succession called ‘fin’ in the Siimkhya-yoga 
literature. Diversity in the order of succession is the. cause of 
diversity in change 2 . Let us take up the case of a water-jar. We 
see it appearing and disappearing. But in the midst of change it 
has to follow an order of succession. Thus the clay material is 
first of all powdered^ then it is formed into lump, then it assumes 
the form of a water-jar, then comes the stage of its disappearance 
when it is reduced into pot sherds, small bits and so on. From 
this it is clear that an aspect follows a sequence in its order of 


1 For a comparative study of the different theories of change of the 
four Buddhist teachers of the Sarvastivada school, see above pp. 95-98- 

2 |g.-, YS. III. 15. « 
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appearance and disappearance. Thus; ‘ssa’ is ti relative sequence 
between one aspect tliat is present and the other which is im¬ 
mediately contiguous to it. 1 The lump of clay disappears and tire 
water-jar appears. Here we get an instance of ‘3fvH T with reference 
to 'change of aspect’ (wfafaffl). Like wise, ‘change in time* 
variatien (^uimRuiw) also follows a sequence. The future be- 
comes present, and the present becomes post 1 Everywhere the 
aspect passes through a sequence in its transition from one stage to 
another. This happen* so because there is a relation of antecedent 
and consequent between the previous stage and what follows it. 
Rut the sequence followed by the future in manifesting itself into 
the present is not visible by the ordinary being?. However, it is 
open to the Yog ins of superior power of vision. 

••nqwtfrw (change of state) also follows '5(3r\ But senses 
perception of ordinary beings cannot penetrate into it. Thus 
a brand new water-jar when becomes old what happens is that 
oldness is first marked in its rim. Then by degrees it attacks the 
entire phenomenal appearance of the jar. Even a new garment 
when kept up in a sealed box for a long time, automatically be¬ 
comes old. It is a persistent tendency with all sorts of manifesta¬ 
tions to become old. But this old nos* dof* not appear all on a 
sudden. It is urived at through a sequence whose different stage? 
are extremely subtle. Thus what was brand-new becomes new, 
what was new becomes oldish, what was oldish becomes noticeable 
old, what was noticeable old become? old, wliot was old becomes 
older, and so on. But we ordinary beings cannot perceive the 
sequence through which an aspect passes in the course of its transi¬ 
tion from one state to another. 

The idea of "SFTR is bused upon an uninterrupted series of 
moments ; it is cognised at a particular point in the series when n 


J iff ^tJTU?twl 'ifl: S iK4; t V. / >h. Ill, ii>, 

2 The past Lt 3 £ gotyio sequence, as there in m> immediate contiguity 
after it- For a fuller discuBskm »ee above pp. 200-202, u L 
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unit of change has entered into its final limit * 1 . When the change 
is rapid, consequently 4 ^Bt’ also becomes of short duration, and it 

is then treated as subtle. However, even the subtle units of 
should not be ignored. Their cumulative effect is indeed surprising. 
The geometrical point, however, may be insignificant. But it is 
these points which well-knit together make up lines, planes and 
solids. Similarly it is the subtle units of through which 
appears this grand and stupendous universe from its primary cause 
and finally reverts back into it. 

This ‘sct’ is not confined to the world of limited entities 
only. Its scope extends even to eternal realities. Eternity in 
Samkhya is two-fold—one is immutable eternity the 

other being eternity in mutution (TReiltflPTf^crr). The former 
speaks of an eternal principle which is not subjected to change or 
decay, and this is no other but the purusa The latter is also 
eternal ; it undergoes change but even in the midst of change its 
very essence is not lost 2 . And it is the pralcrti of Samkhya. 
Now with regards to the non-eternal entities beginning from 
buddhi and ending downwards to the various manifested aspects 
of the gross-elements, this ‘eRtl’ is found to have reached finality. 
But no such finality can be achieved with respect to purusa and 
prdkrti . Of course in the case of purusa is nothing but a 
mere abstraction. However, in the opiiTion of the Samkhya teachers 
there will never appear any such stage when the order of succession 
with reference to these two particular principles will come to a 
standstill. In that case the world of cosmos cannot function any 
longer—a stage which Samkhya is not prepared to admit 3 . 

1 See, m-., Y.8. IV. 33- 

| afasm., Y. Bh. IV.33. 

Also compare, 

i qRwr* Mahabhasya, I. i. 1 (p-7). 

3. For further about the discussion on the question whether the 

world order will ever come to a standstill or not, see abpvepp. 235-236. 
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the five vital breaths 

The characteristic feature of an organic hotly lies in the fact 
that it is- fitted for carrying on a vital operation. \ itality according 
to Samkhya rests upon the joint working of the organa 1 2 . The 
organs function in two wava, externally ae well ag internally* The 
external function is indicated by the cognition of colour* touch and 
the like. Here each organ plays its own port seperately. The internal . 
function, on the other hand* is confined within the frame work of 
the body. Here all the organs work jointly for a common end -an 
end by which the physical body is sustained and becomes tit for 
self-propagation. This end is life- It manifests itself through the 
operation of the five breaths called (1) nm, (2) WIR. (3) hum, 
(4) and (5) restively. These breaths are different 
modifications of the element of wind which is incited to 

function by the joint operation of the organs. The functions of 
these breaths are indicated by the different motive force* working 


1 ne«; ru. Kb 29. Also see, itiuPWifii; yT,T,1? " 

CTOdtl'ni, Y. Bh III. 38. Elsewhere 'vitality’ w to be 

one of the seven substantive expects of the thought stuff 
These f»pwts are (l) supression, (2} merit end ili'inerit, (3) imprfiaaittij. 
4) modification, (5) vitality. (6) movement sod (7) power. All three ere 
uteut. and this is why tW Cannot be perceivtd, Bnt their existence is 
established by means of iufoence. These are enumerated, in the 
Yoga-bhasyn (IU, 15) by the following roiLjilot which is probably 
quoted from Hftxae other writer sanreu ■ 

ftrfewffatim: 'ift , fTwls , t at v w n, i 
^ei f^TTW ll 

Now, vitality ( "N't) is an effort to sustain*the breath- Though 
it is not open to perception, Still it **n b; inferred from eipiratiou and 
ins pi ni Lion- The remaining six also r.m be similarly inferred. 

2 This view is expressed by Vacnspali in hte Tatt.va-vai4arfl dii Y .3- 
UL 39- But such ft view is refuted in the Brahmsi-Siltra* ^ vcijvfhifT., 

0. iy. 9- However, Ankara in the introductory remark in his 
Bkmya on tins silt fa is found fo quote a fruit which core to aubstentiafo 
the state meat of VSfaspftti. See, «W ft \rt-n stv: n 
RTvtsvtwl wia aijpT WHm ifa 1 

Y—34 
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within the organic^ body. These breaths are briefly described 
in the Yoga-bhasya, and to a greater length in the Tattva- 
va&aradi (Y. S. III. 39). Of these, prana is located within 
the heart. But it extends upto the mouth and the nose 
through which air is drawn and then expelled from the lungs. 
From a physiologist’s point of view it may, however, be stated 
that this particular breath is to a certain extent associated with 
the ‘respiratory system’ which is primarily concerned with the 
oxygenation of the blood and the removal of carbon dioxide. 
Samana’s 1 sphere of activity is down from the heart upto the 
naval. It is called so because it carries equally ( swftfet 
STOH: ) the juice of food and drinks to different parts of the 
body for proper adjustment. It is thus partially associated with 
the ‘digestive’ and specially with the ‘circulatory system’ which is 
concerned with the distribution of blood, lymph and other subs¬ 
tances transported therein. A pcina’s sphere is down from the 
naval and upto the soles of the feet. It is called so because it 
carries away urine, stool, foetus and similar other substances down¬ 
ward ( wwq my tw:). It is thus primarily associated with the 
‘excretory system’ concerned with the removal of wastes, and 
to a certain extent with the delivery of the child from its mother’s 
womb. Uiiana ’s sphere is extended from the fore-part of the 
nose upto the head. It is called sq because it carries upwards 
chyle and such other fluid's ( ). It is thus connected 

with the arterial pulsation in the higher members of the body. 
Vyana is called so because it pervades the entire physical body 
( sqTqt SPT). It is thus associated with the ‘nervous system’. 
Of these, prana is stated to be the chief. Because whenever 
prana passes out of the body, the remaining breaths also follow 
it. This is also stated in the Brhadaranyaka (IV. iv. 2). 


1 The enumeration of the five breaths is not uniform everywhere. 
In the Yoga-bhasya prana is followed by samana. Even in the Upanisads, 
these are differently enumerated. In one place samana appears last (Br.Up. 
IH. ix> 26) while elsewhere in Chh. Up., it is udana which is enumerated 
last {pranagnihotra section, v). 
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The author of the Yukti-dipika (pp. 125-127) furnishes an 
elaborate treatment of these vital breaths. He states that each of 
these breaths has got double functions—one internal and the other 
external. Now, the functioning of the pram through the mouth 
and the nostrils as stated above is what is known to be its internal 
function. Its external function is manifested in an individual when 
he is in a mood of acting in subservience to some other agency. 
Etymologically speaking, pram means pramti. It means obedi¬ 
ence, subordination or susceptibility to something. For instance, 
obedience on the part of a soldier towards the general or tendency 
to bend downward as in the case of a tree by the weight of its 
fruit or susceptibility on the part of an individual to virtue, wealth, 
enjoyment and wisdom as well as their reverse— all these are due 
to external manifestation of pram. 

The function of apana is to carry downward (eaq^im). Its 
internal function is to carry urine and such other substances down¬ 
ward, and this has been already stated above. Its external function 
* is perceived in an individual when he is in a mood of reverting 
from some lower or higher ideal, such as reversion from vice or 
virtue. In the physical body, its seat is underneath prana. Still 
it is stronger than prana. This is so because.its nature is to drag 
pram downward with the intention of keeping it confined therein, 
j and so on. *, 

Samana is situated between pram and apana. Any pleasure 
derived from functioning jointly along with others is due to preva¬ 
lence of this breath. This particular breath incites an individual 
to make others as sharers of his pleasure and pain. Any joint 
activity, such as making of gifts jointly, sacrificftig jointly, perfor¬ 
ming penance jointly, living jointly with other members of the 
family, and so on — all these are the results of the external mani¬ 
festation of sainana ( Wir*T )• This breath is 

stronger than pram and apana. As it is situated in the middle 
of those two breaths, hence like a middle man it attempts to keep 
them in proper balance. Just as an ox with a loaded cart does not 
lose its balance, or an wild antelope when severely afflicted by the 
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scorching ray a of the sun gives up its fickleness and thus prefers to 
rest, similarly it is mmana under whose pressure the two opposing 
breaths ol i»an& anil ayana become balanced. 

That motive force which readme higher opto the brain, 
which drags the spirit from the lower level to the higher, is called 
wi&iui. Surpassing the zones of praiiQ. apan > and aantigna it 
pushes upwards duids and semen up to the brain. And receiving 
obstruction therefrom it recedes and thus becomes tlie cause of 
releasing letters, words, sentences, verses, and such other composi¬ 
tions lb rough the month. This is what is known to be its internal 
function. Any superiority complex that appears in an individual is 
due to external manifestation of this breath. For instance, I am 
superior to one who is inferior, 1 am equal to my equals or I am 
even greater than them, I am more qualified than others — euch a 
notion of superiority arises due to manifestation of this particular 
breath. It is stronger than the three other breaths as mentioned pre¬ 
viously- This is due to the fact that it drugs those breaths upwards. 
This can be noticed In the case of a man when his body is sprinkled 
with cold water. What he then does is that he all on a sudden 
jumps up, and this happens so owing to the activity of ut/Sna. 
The superiority of itd&na over other three breaths can also be 
illustrated by the posture that a man takes tip whenever he draws 
up a sword from its sheath. Iu that ease the activities of all the 
ether three breaths are subdued, and that of nrfzim becomes 
manifested, 

Yyana is diffused throughout the system. Through its 
instrumentality blood and such other ffuid* :m* circulated even opto 
the extremity oF nails and pores. This shows that this breath is 
particularly associated with the nervous system. This is ite inter¬ 
nal function. Any acute feeling of inseparable connection or strong 
union between different individual a arises as a result of external 
manifestation of this breath. The author illustrates this by the 
case of a devoted woman who ascends the funeral pyre of her 
deceased husband with the idea that he may be her husband even 
in the next birth. Such a deep bond of unity expresses itself due 
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to external m uni fetation of W*. It b ** ****& of 11,1 
teeth* As long *a the bodily frame is peeled by Him breath, 
the other subordinate breaths work m perfect harmony with it. 
Their equilibrium is then not at all disturbed. But whenever 
vuam discontinues 10 function, the result is that the entire 
system gradually begins to collapse. The fact that this particular 
breath is associated with the entire bodily frame and keeps 
the system working can be realised specially at the time of 
death when the different limbs of the body gradua ly become 
cold and thus cease to function. Consequently, tins brings 
out a serious disturbance in the bu mourns working of the 
Other breaths. And finally there is a complete deadlock in 
the working of the system. 

These five breaths together with the sensory or gans, th e 
motor organs and individuation, are collectively called enures 
(the eight constituents of vitality) in the ancient literature of 
Samkkya. The term occurs in some instances in the \ ukti- 
dipika. In one place, the author furnishes an ^numeration of these 
eight constituents by the following sentence quoted from some 
authoritative text of S&mkhya : 

fcunr— '<ra ml ***! 

vne 1 (p. 127/23-24). Here ‘*T< includes the entire set of 
motor organs, and the "sensory organs. is [ bG 

cosmic principle from which proceeds the bifurcation of the renlitles 
into two beads, one psychical and the other physical. It is the fount 
of all psycho-physical impulse. Whenever the bodily syste m in 


1 In the Pratju-episodfr of dm Upanisad (B(- UP. IY. iv. i), it ip 
pra,a which stated la he the chief of the brerfhs. 
pw. oat of the body. Other breath* aho follow^ ^ 

K Bk. III.33. Bat it is the author of the i.U*ih* who states «W 
to ho the Strongest and this h- docs from a different angle of vision. 

3 Elsewhere these right constituents are called Sec, 

nn Y&i— ^ 1 

%w ^ * fit nttf 5^«i ^ * 11 

—quoted by Sankara in hie Bhmya on RAJI-iv.*. 
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its natural course is going to be exhausted of any such impulse, it 
then refills the same from the back-ground. This is why it is 
caUed ; 3*’ <£, that which refills). Unlike the material body, 

these eight constituents ( ) are not subject to penetration, 

combustion or decay. They retain their existence upto the end of 
a cycle of creation. They transmigrate. They are to be treated 
as the supports of the purusa in the course of his migration from 
one body to another. 


THE FIVE SPRINGS OF ACTIVITY 


The aforesaid vital operations proceed from the five springs 
of activity called Jcarmonyonis 1 in the Samkhya literature. These 
are (tenacity), (faith), (desire of bliss), (yarn¬ 
ing to know) and (incapacity of knowing anything). 

Briefly speaking, all these constitute different motive forces that sti¬ 
mulate an individual from the back-ground to work 2 . From the 
statement of the author of the Yuktidipika (p. 128 supra ) we 
know that these springs are generated by the rajas element 
discharged from the buddhi when the latter is in the course 
of its modification into knowledge. Though knowledge is held 
to be the sattvic modification of buddhi, still the sattva 
element in the latter cannot exclusively by itself give rise to 
the former without being excited fo do so by the rajas. 
And it is this rajas element, thus ^discharged from the buddhi, 
that generates in the midway these springs of activity before 
buddhi itself has been finally modified into knowledge. In other 
words, these are more or less maybe regarded to be the bye- 
products of buddhi. Briefly speaking, these springs hold an inter¬ 
mediate stage betw'een the initial excitement of buddhi and its 
final modification into'knowledge. This is why these have been 
compared to the eggs of the hen in the ancient literature of 
amki ya. Just as eggs hold an intermediate position between 

1 See, *Rt i 


__ v Yukiudipika, p. 127 inj 

see, v&sem: fcfo wnftr itid p _ l47 
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impregnation of the hen and the release of the chickens, similar 
is the case with these springs of activity. This is what is briefly 
stated by the author of the Yukti-dipika in the line :— 
ft art qg wHupft (p. 128/1). He further 

corroborates his statement by a metrical stanza which he quotes 
from some earlier text of Samkhya without mentioning the ^source. 
It runs thus (p. 128 supra) : — 

4qiqr<i it 

All these lcarmaryonis are briefly explained by the author of 
the Yukti-dipika 1 . He first of all defines them. Then he speaks of 
their scopes. This is not all. He also points out the dominating 
gunas that influence each of these yonis from the background. 
This he does in accordance with the ancient tradition. 2 Of these, 

means adherence to purpose. It is due to this factor that an 
individual becomes keen to keep up his promises made in words, 
deed or iff aim. At this stage, he wholly sticks to his promise and 
determines to carry it out. In other words, this factor refers to 
energy that prompts an individual to activity. Its scope extends to 
all sorts of physical and mental activities. It is dominated by rajas 
and tamas. ‘STST’ or faith inspires one to his keen sense of duty 
towards religious observances without hankering after the reward 
to be derived therefrom. These observances mainly include non¬ 
injury to others, practice of brahmacarya, performances of sacri¬ 
fices for one’s own sake as well as for the sake of others, making 
of gifts as well as receiving the same according to the pres¬ 
cribed injunctions and maintainance of external and internal clean¬ 
liness. Its sphere extends to such duties as are set apart for the 
different stages of life, called asramas. Both sattva and oajas 

1 The Tattvasamasa-siitras also speak of these kartna-yonis. See, 
quHta?:’. In the Krama-dipika, these are explained by some metrical 

stanzas evidently quoted from some other ancient source. It is interesting 
to notice that these very couplets are also quoted in the Yukti-dipika 
(p. 128) with slight ^Iterations in reading. 

2 For further discussion on this point, see below p. 277. 
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become manifested in those who follow these rules of conduct. 

is the desire of bliss. An individual under its inspiration 
strives to attain bliss by the application of both the ordinary and 
the Yedic means. He thus takes up the study of the Vedas, per¬ 
forms good deeds, practises penance and also 1 regularly observes other 
religious austerities solely with a view to attain bliss which may 
be fruitful in the present as well as in the next birth. Its scope is 
extended to both the ordinary and the Vedic processes. Sattva and 
tamas become manifested here. is the desire for. true know¬ 

ledge. It inspires an individual to know the real nature of an entity 
as to whether it is single or diverse, eternal or noneternal, conscious 
or unconscious, and so on. It is also due to this quest of knowledge 
that he becomes keen to know whether the effect is existent even 
before its production or it was nonexistent. The nature of acquiring 
true knowledge is thus in keeping with the Samkhya theory. Its 
sphere extends to all the manifested entities, and it is the vajas ele¬ 
ment that becomes prominent here. s 3TMhJ^i’ is the Reverse of 
the preceding state. It is a~state of ignorance when an individual 
becomes indifferent to all higher pursuits and prefers to accept sen¬ 
sual pleasure as the end of life. Such a state becomes specially 
manifested in an individual when he is effected by any intoxicating 
drug, liquor or deep sleep. To him all phenomena remain under 
darkness ; for his.intellect under that^tate fails to proceed upward. 
Such a state is totally enveloped in tamas. This state is diametri¬ 
cally opposite to Both of these are described side by 

side by the following quotations in the Kramadipika 

ftmfTTT 3 WTTNMi g gHq ift: II 

These couplets are also quoted in the Yukti-dipika (p. 128). 
But the text as well as the order of the quotation vary there to 
a certain extent. For the sake of comparison we are quoting 
below the same :— 
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Rrf^f^rmT: il 

P^n$jHHrn*f4l%FHT, (faftf^U) «UpMi err 4tR: I 

snww>r nm: e n r ^ i di n 

According to Kramadipika, it is vividisa that leads one to 
emancipation, while the remaining four bring out bondage. These 
karma-yonis and the eight vital constituents ( sipnrsf; ) as have 
been already explained above (p 269), correspond respectively to 
the power of will ( ) and that of action ( ) as pro¬ 

pagated in the other schools and systems of orthodox thought. 

But these yonis as well as the five vital breaths are viewed 
more philosophically in the Yukti-dipika (p. 129). An attempt 
has been made there in this connection to show that all these 
entities can help to attain liberation provided their currents be 
diverted towards the right course and receded from the wrong 
one. The author first of all deals with the ^tal breaths. Now 
these breaths, as already stated above, function in two ways —inter¬ 
nally as well as externally. Of these, the internal functions do 
not require any stimulus ; these proceed automatically from within. 
Hence the question of their diversiou or retraction does not arise 
at all. But the case is otherwise with the external ones where 
the agent can exert his own influence. And if their course be well 
regulated then what happ&js is that the sattva element of the 
buddhi begins to flow increasingly with the result that the indivi¬ 
dual is then gradually dragged towards liberation. For instance, the 
external functioning of pram is stated to be ‘sjorfa’ which means 
susceptibility, indulgence or bending. If this functioning be not let 
loose and confined solely to virtue, wisdom, and Jhe like, then auto¬ 
matically there will proceed an increasing flow of sattva with the 
result that the sattvic modifications of the buddhi will be manifes¬ 
ted more and more. Similarly, ‘disinclination’ () with 
reference to samana should be confined to f vice’, ‘ignorance’, 
and such other tamasa modifications of the buddhi. As a 
result of this, there will be a cheek in the flow of the tamas 
element and consequently the bondage of the self will be 

y— 35 
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gradually slackened. Likewise ‘co-operation 5 () with 
reference to vyana should be maintained as far as possible 
with the sattvic modifications of buddhi. This being done, 
“the individual will for ever find his abode in sattva ; he will 
become consort of sattva ” ( 

FTTrl’’ ira )• Let us now turn our attention to udana whose 
external functioning finds expression through self-aggrandisement 
( ). But this claim of superiority also becomes fruitful 

if it be applied rightly. And its right application lies in the fact 
when the individual thinks of his superiority in the terms of T am 
above ignorance’, ‘I am above delusion’, ‘I am above attachment’, 
‘I am above bondage’, and so on. He thus paves his way towards 
liberation. Lastly, absolute concomittance ( WRTra ) with 

reference to vyana should also be applied wholly to wisdom and 
nothing else. The individual should thus think that he is inseperably 
connected with wisdom, he manifests himself in and through wisdom, 
he is one with wisdom, and so on. In this way, the author attempts 
to explain the fact as to how the external functionings of all the 
breaths can bring out satisfactory result, when their currents are 
diverted towards the right course. As a consequence of this, the evil 
propensities will gradually cease to get any response from the agent, 
and will thus no longer be able to play their foul games. The 
individual will thus be swept away towards liberatioh. 

The author then turns his attention towards the yonis. In 
this connection he states that except avividisa, the four other yonis 
are apparently found to generate merit ( dlianna ). But this merit 
also should be looked at with contempt; for this is also regarded as 
the seed of the next birth. By knowing this, the individual should 
not indulge in these yonis. Avividisa (unwillingness to know any¬ 
thing) also can help the agent to traverse along the right path, 
provided it is solely applied to such activities as produce evil results. 
In this way, it can save the agent from being carried away by 
wrong current. If the individual continues to pursue such a course 
what happens is that the yonis become purified, and consequently 
these cease to produce any such result as may become an obstacle 
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towards his progress along the right path—the path that leads 
towards liberation. The author finally puts the sum and substance 
of his statements in the line 
^Tr^rrrat fRfag: <rc 

ffa” This speaks of the fact that the individual thus being inclined 
to the sattvic modifications of the buddhi and disinclined towards 
their opposites takes absolute delight in the element of sattva , and 
thus becomes freed from egoistic tendencies. He now gives himself 
solely to the pursuit of wisdom, makes the yonis purged of all 
impurities, and thus attains to the supreme brahman without delay. 
This view is substantiated by a metrical quotation, 1 but 
unfortunately the source is not mentioned in the text. 

Though these kanm-yonis are not even touched in the Karika or 
in the Yoga-system of Patanjali, still we have sufficient ground to believe 
that these formed an important topic of discussion in the ancient literature 
of Samkhya. In course of elucidating them we find that the author of the 
Yukti-dipika furnishes a few quotations, metrical as well as prose, to sub¬ 
stantiate his o\yn statement. But unfortunately he does not mention the source 
from where he quotes. However, important light is shed by the expression 
occurring in the Svet. Up. (I. 5) which explicitly speaks of the 
fact that these five yonis or springs of activity are not the invention of the 
later writers. These were popular in the circle of the seekers of truth even 
at the time of an earlier Upanisad like the Sveta&vatara. 

It has been already stated above that it is some one or other of these 
fi vz karma-yonis that lies at the root by which the agent is inspired to 
undertake a particular course of activity. But it is strange to notice 
that even karmans or activities themselves are not elaborately treated 
in the majority of the existing texts of Samkhya, and what to speak of 
the yonis —their fountain sources. However, from the evidence of the 

qftq^SteTTCrrat u 

Such a view is also expressed in the following couplet quoted else¬ 
where in the Yukti-dipika (p. 163) :— 

qfc f Mi 1 
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B. Gila it can be stated without any hesitation that karman and other 
allied topic* found ft detailed treat meat in the ancient authoritative texts 
of tia nikhyn. Phc following couplets occurring in Tviii. 13—15 sited 
important light in this connection :— 

tott& MW *t t 

®i ^ 5 fir ^ Tfarft ffnp; ii 

arSterst (wi srtn qriyia s*rc L ffv^ i 
ftftsrflr to %ei I, 

^Karv^XSr^ STf: i 

a Ti* i i favfr* sn v'ijjf =r* 3 j || 

Here the Lord apeak* of the live c,vu« that are held in the Smithy a 
doctrine to be indispensable for the accomplishmeat of all works. Those 
five arc, ik-ert, the physical body Which la the standing ground nf the un- 
lib ernted pliruw, nett couiea the doer, the personal rgOj thirds the various 
instrumentation* of Prakrit, fourth, the various kinds of efforts wlddi make 

up the force to act, :uid the fifth, fate, the invisible power that paves the 

V ’ ay ^ 0ru tkc background. These five make up all the efficient causes 
that determine the whole process involved in a work In-ginning from its 
shaping and till its accomplishment Whatever work man undertakes with 
mind, speech and body, these five are tlifl indispensable requisites. 

The expression '«W WT* « (lit. an laid down iu the ^ipikhva 
dnc-friueO d^erves special atteni ion. This dearly speak of the fact that 
the different factors connected with thelesecntion of karman had hern 
minutely diseased in some authoritative text of Samkhya even at a period 
earlier than the Gita. This is not nil. A littfe'afor this, the Lord in found 
to state that ''knowledge, the object of knowledge and the knowing subject— 
these three go to constitute the mental impulsion to action ; therefore again 
three factors, ll* instrument, the action and the doer that make up the com- 
pomte action <*viii. 18). This again i* followed by the statement that 
T* ° f *W is tli rue fold, and it is the difference of 

the three tunas that ^determines tli« character of each of them. Tlsiais 
what w expressed in tho following Uoka (jcvjg, ip) — 

epr w w ftritw i 

The expression refers to the Hlrnkhya system, for it ia 

this particular system wherein thn science of the gunas haj received an 
elaborate treatment 

Then follow* the threefold description of ‘knowledge', ‘action' nod 
doer 1 respectively. These again are followed by a similar description of 
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' buddhi * (understanding), ‘dhrti* (steadiness) and ' sukha 1 (happiness) res¬ 
pectively. One thing that strikes here a critical reader is that unlike other 
factors as stated above, these three are found to step in here without any 
preliminary introduction. So the question naturally arises here as to what 
should be their relation or connecting link with karman which forms the 
main theme here. To us it appears that these three refer to some of the 
karma-yonis as discussed above. Now the sattvika and tamasa forms 
of buddhi as described here in in the Gita (xviii. 30&32) correspond to a 
considerable extent to vividisa and avivtdisa of Samkhya. Dkvti appears 
both where. Sukha of Gita and sukha of Samkhya slightly differ in name 
only, but not in essence. Sroddha alone does not find its place herein the 
Gita, but it has been already described there in detail in the previous chapter. 

Prom a careful perusal of the descriptions of these factors as found 
in the Gita as well as in the Yukti-dipika, there reveals one important 
point of difference that cannot be overlooked. Gita’s interest is centered 
upon exhibiting the difference in gunas of each of these factors. This is 
clearly expressed in the following couplet (xviii.29) : 

^ ^ ^ II 

The term deserves special attention here. It clearly speaks 

of the fact that the Gita is keen to point out the three-fold division of each 
of these factors, and the differentiation in each case is brought out by the 
prevailing guna . But the author of the Yukti-dipika does not analyse 
these factors on the basis of the gunas . On the other hand, he is found to 
possess a synthetic attitude. Unlike the Gita, he states that dkvti is domi¬ 
nated by rajas and tamos , sraddha by sattva and rajas , sukha by 
sattva and tamas, vividisa by rajas and avividisa by tamos . This is 
what is stated by him in the following lines (p.128 infra') : 

ritajdi i # 

He further goes to substantiate his own statement by the following 
quotation without mentioning the source wherein it is stated that him 1 
think to be the foremost of ascetics who is aware of*the characteristic 
feature, scope and synthesis of the three gunas prevailing in the five yarns 

xwz —qwraf qtftar form: 

* c| 

This fact at once suggests that up to the time of the Gita, the Samkhya 
teachers were keen to analyse each and every yont on the basis of the gunas , 
and subsequently when a prominent teacher felt the necessity of reconstruct¬ 
ing the older text, the sjirit became synthetic. The expression 
itself of the above quotation hints at this suggestion. 






EVOLUTION OF EMBODIED BEINGS 

Purusa adopts an organic body whenever he enters into 
becoming. Such a body is usually found to be emanating from the 
sexual intercourse of father and mother. But the question 
naturally arises here as to how does such a body come into existence 
at the beginning of creation when there was no extra stock of 
parents left at the disposal of pralerti ? Then again, who is the 
first embodied self and with what end in view he apeared into 
the universe ? Whether the process of entering into becoming is 
always uniform throughout the beginning and end of a cycle of 
creation or it is also subject to modification. These are some 
of the questions that naturally strike an inquisitive mind. 
Isvarakrsna himself does not explicitly state anything in this 
connection. But his commentator, the author of the Yuktidipika, 
does not leave these questions untouched- He raises the problem 
in the introduction of his commentary on the ka.52, and makes 
an attempt to elucidate the view held up by the teacher. He 
states (p 164) that there are some Samkhya teachers who hold 
that merit and demerit are at the root of the conjunction of 
pralerti ahd purusa from which proceeds creation. Now, merit 
and demerit cannot be acquired without a physical body, and a 
physical body also cannot come ^out without merit and demerit. 
So their relation is like that of tke seed and the sprout, and this 
speaks of the fact that both of them are without any beginning. 
This being the case, it may be said that the process of becoming 
is always uniform. Just as in our time we know that a purusa 
enters into the womb and becomes released therefrom by acquir¬ 
ing a physical 'body through whose instrumentality he reaps, on 
the one hand, the harvest of merit and demerit acquired during 
his previous lives, while on the otherhand he performs fresh deeds 
for whose fruition he ’ has to take up another physical body in 
another life ; similar was the process in the previous cycles of 
creation, and the same will continue for future cycles also. But 
Isvarakrsna cannot entertain such a view for the simple reason that 
merit and demerit cannot be held responsible for the conjunction 









of pmjb'ti and jrawuta, These two are stated to he the pm* 
perties of bnddhi, and as such their very existence is even im¬ 
possible at the time of the initial start of pmk?ti when bmldh * 
feelf bos not been evolved. This clearly proves that pratyh 
doc* not initially start functioning for the purpose of fruition of 
the accumkted nedtt of good and bad deeds performed by the 
migratory pm itt in his previous births. Tt is motivated into 
activity at the outset for serving two purposes of the punwi -one 
being the cognition of sound, taste, colour, and the like, while the 
other lies in discriminating his own self from non-self. Ti ^ wt 
these two ends in view that the gww at the beginning of creation 
having been modified into the various tattru* beginning From 
iu uhlhi and ending into the five gross elements generate the 
physical bodies of Kapila, Hirapyngarbhu, and such other supreme 
personalities as are abnormally endowed with snttm. The course 
of metempsychosis which dominates in and fawns apenrs 

after the loss of the six varieties of spiritual power, called TTttrra 
in the ancient literature of Srupkhya. This is what is expressed by 
the author oE the Yuktidipika (p.l<>4) in the following passngc 

** wi' & m I 

qki ftrittafo \ ^^2 

fit filSTI |R 1 eTOTT^Wt 

wrRir% i '=3^m «m—ft aft ara E ^ 5r * 

Jpgrel^rfr^i T. I 

5UviVj<tvtRu5?rtui jpT5Rtr*rt'U’4c''^^rtvf^ sinagr^i 
•r^swwlvtf 3 t^^mirRjwcrTTH «« |W 

From the evidence of the passage (piote* above, it appears 
that the personalities that .enter into becoming at the beginning 
of a cycle of creation are no other but Kapil a, Hinmyagaibba, 
and the like, and that their physical bodies aco generated by the 
prakrH itself. This dearly speaks of the fad that the physical 
bodies of Bitch supreme pers onalitie s do not c om e into existence 

1 This will treated iu a subsequent section. 
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through normal course. Elsewhere also it is expressly stated 
that the physical bodies of the divine personalities that enter into 
becoming at the begining of a cycle of creation do not emerge 
from the womb. 1 Owing to preponderance of sattva elment in 
them, such personalities are naturally equipped with supernatural 
power by means of which they can adopt a physical body accord¬ 
ing to their own sweet will. And whenever there arises any 
necessity on their part to enter into becoming what they do is 
that they call up a physical body to appear before them, and it is 
everywhere pralcrti which readily supplies the same from the 
background. Such a physical body does not require gradual 
development in the womb. It appears simultaneously with the 
desire of the supreme personality who intends to adopt it, and 
this happens so due to the sattva element which manifests itself 
specially at the primary stage of creation. This is also hinted 
in the expression “jjotrI afRRWR 

occurring elsewhere in the Yukti-dipika (p.88/21-22). 

The first personality that enters into becoming at the start 
of creation is Kapila, the revered sage. Such a view is not only 
expressed in the passage quoted above, but is more definitely known 
from another evidence of the Yukti-dipika (p. 174) 2 where he is 
stated to be the eldest of all beings that have ever appeared into the 
universe. Virtue, wisdom, dispassion and power are innate in him, 
and with their help he can easily adopt a physical body befitting 
his own self. He is followed by Hiranyagarbha, MaheSvara, 
Prajapatis, and such other divinities of supreme order, called 
mahatmya-sariras in the ancient literature of Samkhya. Now, 
these majiatmyarsanras found the universe empty. So they felt 
a desire to procreate with the intention that the universe may be 
filled up with their progenies. With this end in view, the lord 
Brahman created Sanaka, Sanandana, and such other divinities. 
Similarly Mahe3vara»created crores of Rudras, 3 and so on. These 
personalities of the supreme order do not beget their offsprings 


1 See, Yukti-dipika, p. 88/12. 

3 See the extract from the Yukti-dipika as quoted above iu p. 228. 
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through Intercourse—a pvocesa which according to the 

doctrine of evolved fit it later >t*ge. Being actuated by 

n desire to procreate what they do is that they by dint of their 
superior power of will call up some personalities to appear, and 
it is everywhere prakrti which from the background readily 
generates the physical bodies of these new comers. But no such 
creation proceeds from Kapil a for the simple reason that the 
element of mjas which is held to be an indispensable factor of 
creation dons not manifest in him even to the slightest extent. 
In him there exists the highest flow of saUw t whereas there i* 
intensity of hotli satirn and rajas in Hironyagarblm and such 
other tn^i 5 impa«ia>'l-r<is. 

Divine embodiments arc asserted to be of four different kinds. 
The first kind is made popible by direct, causality of protyff, as 
in the case of Kapila 1 and Brahman. The second is due to 
spiritual power, as in the case of the sons of Brahman. The third 
is generated by the combination of parents, such M the sons of 
Aditi and Kn^yapa. The fourth la from either of the parents 
singly— from male member only, as in the ease of Wifltlm who 
is sakl to have horn of Mitra and Yarunn 3 . Human creation 
us a matter of general rule, is due to the joint, cooperation of die 
male and the female partners both. Of course’there arc exceptions, 
as in the case of fhona, JCrpa, Dhrsta-dyurnim and such other 
personalities who are said to lrnve born out of the swsrffim! Grc 
altar, and this was made possible due to ihc instrument bit \ 'it 

l From til a twidence of the Ynkticlipikii, we have already in numerous 
IiLstiuces pointed out the fact that the physical body of Knpila is directly 
esnamhid by prakrti at the beginning of creation i it dots not come out of 
parents. llcaW, the orthodox Sgmkhya cannot aWcr? the account of the 
Rhiigavata Parana (iiL M , fi ). where Eupiln is stated to have been 
begotten by the sage Karduma in the wntnb of DevahiHi. 

"*2 The ease of reproduction from the female member singly l ' 
illustrated in the YuktidipikS- But there are case; of reproductions in thv 
lower order of lives without i mprcSUfttion by a male, as in aphids or riant- 
lice, Ac. Tliie is called parthenogenesis by biologists 

Also see, f th« feq^de crtuin conceive from hearing the miiri ng of 
thunder* Ornw t jibtJWi B 6- II, 1. 35. 

Y—30 





special spiritual power arising out of the performances of religious 
rites. A|! these are pointed out by the author of thy Yukti-dlpiks 
in the following lines {p. 1 43/12-1 6 ) ; — 

siil^n I i|*ll —'M-'.H's U iT'^rq ^ | 

rlrlPrl[d,4=riT W—a®tT|: q^FTT I JTT3TfoTcdt 3f«lT— 

WWW ^ feiwnvtri i 

ngc^iui,^ trtptr i . m\ ito-wi- 

Now, regarding the possibility of the creation of the supreme 
older of beings without sexual intercourse, it has been a I ready 
pointed out above that there had been a class of thinkers even 
among the Siimkhyus who raised grave objections and maintained 
that the inclusion of this order in (he evolution of embodied selves 
is irrational and unwarranted. Their view is that the creation of 
individuals must have been possible exactly in the way aud older 
in which we see them happening in the present time. The course 
of nature must be uniform and any departure from it would be an 
inexplicable freak of chance- The creation of embodied selves is 
dtio to personal merit and demerit acquired by them in their 
previous lives. There can he no creation without the moral and 
spiritual niches derived from the moral values acquired before. 

Adhil'Sra-sarga 

The author oE the Y uktklipika'mtuataina that this attitude 
smacks off empiricism of a dogma tie character. There is no 
absurdity in the theory that the c real ion of the gross biological 
order was preceded by that- of a higher order of personalities who 
were not determined by their personal merit and demerit. Thus 
the evolution of £iieh divine personalities as the supreme sage, 
Hinmyagarbha, mid the like, was possible owing to the self- 
determined activity of pro Art* at a time when the evolution of 
other categories could not take place due to inoperativeness of , 
the moral value. The individuals of this order of creation are not 
born to enjoy the fruits of their previous activities. They are said 
to possess perfect wisdom, and so the potentiality of their activities | ] 
is completely destroyed. Of these, some are horti with an impere 
sonal disinterested mission of their own in order to render selfless. 
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service to the individual Mtl-s that would conic luttr on. The 
r-jisf! of the revered sage Kapils may be furnished here as ati 
illustration Thus it is stated b a < j notation in the Yoga-bha^ya 
(l. 2">) tliiii the revered fisge, the first amoug the wise, took pity 
upon Asnri, the seeking disciple, and appeared before him by 
u&nming a HU H E g E T. and imparted to him the teachings ol 
fcjfirnkhyn. Other personalities o! this order are on trusted with 
terhiin administrative duties () l which are conducive to 
the subsistence of the universe. Thus Brahman or Hiranyagarhba 
L" vested with the lordship of the universe, while Mfilicstsci h 
associated with destruction. Both of them also procreate- But 
the duty of procreatJfja is specially assigned to the Prajafntis who 
are also included within this order. Then again, the lordship of 
heaven is allotted to Tmlrii, that of the deads to Yuma, and to on. 
The creatiun of this order of personalities to whom any such office 
is :iHotted is tailed Though the expression doe* not 

occur anywhere in the KarLbu, still it Buds its place in a few 
instances in die Ynktidipiki* from which it appears that the 
-indent teachers of ^amkhya might have dwelt upon the topic b 
greater length. Reference to this office bearers is also made in 
the Brahmasatet (fn. iii. S2f where it is stated that "the body 


1 See, 1 fTTdn#t wAOnW; 1 ’ikttityika, 

p* SS/l-t-15. ' . e _ . 

■> gg^ 'rTCsrrt 9 I 3sPraiTw^ i i | i wTsuPtw, p 104/15-16 ? also, 

rFFirf^wwi^stihwt ft^T brs, p. 164/21- 
;j RnGof^ifW'nra; 1 , HI. in, 32. 

Here- 4ttAtew in his Bh5$y* refers to ApSofcratain^ the sim g«l 
Savitv, V^fthB, Samrtkuu*™, and rech other high penalities who are 
-toOd to have aesumod new bodies dthoufik the? me d of Perfect 

wisdom By this the validity of the * tafcment thnl 'wisdom when reartnng 
i* perfection bring* about complete isolation of the self frn m -ll M- 
nW should not be questioned. Such PMdiH- assume . new body 
for the simple r«n that the, me «tru*4 with certain office*, toebis 
the promulgation of the Veda* end the like, and they continue tW bod* 
existence us long ns «h«r office fafe ^ which they attain ** 

Th.il ^printaratamaa, an ancient: sage **A t™Her of the V.dus, was Iron. 
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fjJ those w ho have u curttsin ofliut subsists as long as their office 
hst*". Ait these peraGindities to whom any such office is allotted 
are not ftqtial status; Hence, the duration of their office also 
viines. Some retain their existence up to the end of one falpa or 
tyele of cretUkiu, some for thousand kalpaa, some still more, and 
80 on - ^ llG pe«od of duration of the different order of divinities 
is also stated in the Voga-hhusya (IH. 25). 

Ihese office hearers enter into becoming at the primary stage 
of creation when the unnax of the p'akrli do not function for 
any other purpose hut to serve the double interests of jutfiisr' — one 
Ijemg the enjoyment of sound, touch, colour, and the tike, while 
the other lie-? in the discrimination of his own self from the gums. 
The course of metempsychosis does not proceed at this stage ; 
it depends upon iintja-wrga and bhavu~mvg i which again manifest 
themselves after the loss of the six varieties of spiritual power 
called ^T¥Tk 5i , 

lJoe trine of sat-tidUiti 

The expression **teJ*IV is little known to the students of 
Saipkhyu. Barring a few instances in the Yukti-dJpika. it docs 

asKr^a-Dvaipiyana. Vainly* by the order of BraLmnn wi- 

procreated by Mit™ and V.itmnu Likewise. S^atkumSra also was bon, as 
Skatidu. Tib? h not all. Several other injuu* of tin? kind are recorded 
m tjtt SmftU and Lku Porous, Sruti also Wh that the sun god SavitT 
rnsi performed thi* office of Wistdiiug over th^R^worlda for thousands of 
yugat enjoys the condition of rokaa, nt the end of that period when he 
iwuker nss nor riots. Thus it is stated in CLJi. Up. {lit U. 1)— 
When from t lienee ho boa risen upward*, ho neither rieua nor sets ; h> U 
aku standing i„ the crgtrc." Sankara further that these high per 

tonalities m order to discharge the dudes of their offices can pass by their 
IKiwer of will from one body to another u- if from one koiw to another all 
:,l0B * r ; b,,ulIl = memory of their identity. Through their power thev can 
Cieate for themselves new physical bodies and adopt them all at once or in 
s ucec*uort, Iq doing so, they never forget the sense of their individuality. 
All Buell ]HToOnalitio> ure called and they are called so 

because tbey^re an trusted with certain ‘vfewrV or office to function 

. 1 _ ** r ^ 7T w™* «v s 

Yuktiilytika, p. 164/14-15. 
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not noonv anywhere else in any other existing treatise* ol Sarukliy*. 
It refers to -six kinds of spiritual power, and these ate :■— 

(1) i>ower of will ( 1 ), (JJ) power of vision ( ? ). 

(o) power of speech { ), (J-) power of touch hy hand 

( SPFffaf? ), power of clasping { ), and (8) power of 

mutual friction (IFjjfefg ), At the primary stage of creation when 
the element of sattm was abnormal what happened then was that 
an embodied self of that period used to be naturally equipped with 
the spiritual power of will ( } by the application of 

which he could produce an offspring or any other ei-e a* lift desired. 
The progeny at that time was horn by a mere list of will without 
having recourse to any sexual commerce. Numerous instances of 
this type of creation are also recorded in the Vedas, PuriLnns, and 
other scriptural texts. With the progressive deterioration of 
spiritual excellence, the creation of embodied beings was determined 
by less subtle and more gross activity. Thus hi (he next stage, an 
offspring was produced by mere wistful amorous glances of the 
parents. This still survives even in the biological order, tor 
instance, the female tortoise conceives by casting a glance at the 
male partner without recourse to any gross sensual combination. In 
the third place, with the loss of this power ns issue w;n born by 
mere utterance of an expression like let us have a child’. I his also 
survives in the lower biologicnTjprdor, as the female conch conceive* 
mi issue by uttering a shrill sound. Even in the higher order of 
biological creation we see that a glance at the beloved and conse¬ 
quent conversation on an object of love cause delight. In the 
fourth place, with the loss of spiritual power implied in the former 
activities, creation was made possible by mere teach of the hand of 
the male partner. Phis is illustrated by the fact that when aftei ( 
long separation the couple meet and touch each other with the 
hand, they derive exquisite pleasure fruit) the set- With the loss 
of this power, the origination of progeny was made possible merely 
by the mutual embrace of the partners. I his is attested b}' the 
fact that embracing of each other by the lovers yields special grati- 
ii eat ion. Lastly, iu the sixth place with the loss of this power the 
origination of progeny i- made possible by gross sexual Intercourse 
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which is found to by the pre-eminent mains of creation. All 11 ipso 
sis ways of creation were invariably and infallibly effective owing 
to preponderance of With the loss, of spiritual power 

presupposed by this six-fold creation and with the preponderance of 
fajita and the present rlay mode of origination by means of 

gross sexual act which is by no means an infallible cause of produc¬ 
tion of issue has gained currency. In this stage? there prevails the 
egohtie notion of ‘this is mine? this is mine’ which results in the - 
migration of the piuwn from one body to another, and this state 
of affair continues until lie is released. This is what is furnished 
by the author of the Yukiidipika in the following passage 
( pp. J43-144 ):— 

ijciVt utdtc'MM'i urfaRf g mjniqKa ircfr 

snfq*£!,.fa) 

H-ui^fiHLU^KUj (7) ‘-h^lfrl ; RTl^t ^fTPWTrJTW 

i a^imfq #sfit 41^1*1(4433 1 armTura snflRt zrer^Rt 

a^raraqfcr i aftrropatlt, ; faro 

I ^Pn^q^iTFqt 

qifim^Jifrii^qqt^jrk 1 <s\H^jM-^ 4 d, *n m hHididbH ’TFft 
^i='s EFTFPtqFT 1 arf 41 gtiuruii-tinnitaftrfefrgi 1 nrf&R 

ffarf sq?# 1 rf^vii'^^na. ^fi ithim&ifq fhiTCPTqflr 1 s?tn- 
grjjmrai 1 ^ ^ ti q ^ji?q r ^d ( q. , *rar 

q tr^t: 1 |Nn*t 1 £ 

The passage quoted above tin fortunately contains a lacuna, 
slid it is probable that the names of the first two sitblhit have been 
left out therein. However, we have suggested their names as 
and vnyiyii<# ? respectively, And this hail been done 
on the basis of (jie following couplet occurring in the Mbh,, 

( XV. 30. 22 ) :— 

WT^T S^JT -TOT inro II 

Hcry Vvilsn is found h > state before Kurui the fact that 
there are peramuditie* of divine order who beget offsprings by will, 
by speech, liy sight, by touch, and by sexual intercourse, It is f 
interesting to note that barring all ihu remaining five 

tiddhis are hinted in this couplet. 
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The expression is also found in the statement 

* w sr ^qT5* ^i^i‘ 

3ft <T 'll 1* ^ occurring inthe Yog8rd>hasyii l, iff- 25 ) wiie-r*-‘ 
it lias bf oil used as an epithet to the divine or dor of beings residing 
in the Mahendi-ji-lokiu Tim expression al*o is voty 

significant hero- it speaks of ilm fact that these personalities 
onn assume a physical body according to their sweet will, and 
this fact fully coincides with the conception of the first of ihe 
six tvMhis ns we find in the Y uktidtpikfc. 

This doctrine of helps it* lo n certain extent to 

tmee some of the chapters of the history of evolution. By the 
way, it also seeks to establish the fact that the process of becoming 
|r not constant. It is also in a state of change. It also in strict 
conformity with the Sfl&khya theory of evolution starts 
from simplicity and pro weds gradually towards complexity. The 
fart is that at the dawn of creation when the snttra element was 
unusually predominant everything was simple, fine and huge. 
With the ail vent of time, all these attributes began to deteriorate. 

As u result of this what was originally simple began to become 
complex, that which was fine began to become course and that 
winch wa» huge began to become limited. The following couplet 
of NySya-Kusumiifijali ( H- 3 ) throws interesting ligbl in this 

connection :— • 

affiHfriN i*WI K: ^s^i-aTuin: I 

iPHisIndl tn: tfewnijl 

In elucidating die couplet, the author himself in big own 
commentary states the fact that at the primary stage or creation, 
progenies were created by mere mental exertion^ After tlnr stage, 
there appeared the process of sexual intercourse, and even that 
wa6 committed solely for the sake of an issue. This very process 
IriOn- on developed entirely for the gratification of the senses, and 
there would be little harm in regarding the progenies generated 
therefrom as bye products. Now a days there is no restriction of 
rime and space in the process, and it hia thus surpassed 
e V en the behmriou. of the beasts. The author then speaks of 
the progressive deterioration of the ceremonial purifications. 
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In this connection he states that originally it was the custom 
that the food of the parents was ceremonially purified, at n subse¬ 
quent period the child in the womb was done so, now it days it is 
done after the child is released from the womb. Similar is (lie case 
with learning. Originally the students used to slurb the whole 
of the Veda with its thousand branches, then some of those 
branches, then one branch with the sis nmjae. Now a days only 
one branch has survived and that is even hardly studied. The 
author (bus sects to establish the truth that everything in nature 
moves towards degeneration. 

(tp ft irirfiw: SVK I dilslSHH« W*W: i TU: ‘(iWH'4'flri 

*TfSrf^nRj i tariff i ^pxnnj 

HJmuftr'ia, Tim trat *ndft?n i Riding ^5 ^l^urvwintTttr^w 1 

^5 swt sves;, iet; qe* as; i 1) 

We have dealt with the doctrine of as far as our 

resources allowed us to do so. In doing so, the fact 1 ms been 
revealed to a certain extent that this six-fold xiddki is generally 
confined 1o the superior eider of creation where the clement 
of soffra is unturally predominant. Human beings who are 
dominated by rajat* am not naturally equipped with any such 
divine power ; I hey arc created at :i stage when the sexual appetite 
develops after the * loss of all these spiritual powers 1 , 

Thi'. nubile medium Jf irtiymtion 

Tim physical bodies of human beings are deri ved from the 
sexual intercourse of parents. Such types of bodies are said to be 
possessed of dx sheaths (MI^SlRiH>). Of these, hair, blood and flesh 
are derived from the mother,and the arteries, bones and macrow from 
the father. Now^ 'ratra i* not subject to any change or modifica¬ 
tion. So the fact must bo explained as to how lie adopts a physical 
body and thus migrates from one state of existence to another. 
Different teachers of (lie Sitntkhya school have propounded different 
theories on 1I10 problem. Unfortunately, we are not acquainted 

1 See, nnytmi^’, Vii/ffjV/jptfa, p. 1 -15/24. 

PronT^-ivi' drturtorntioii of sitidAis is also nSerred to in tlifVayn 
Piuntin, viii. 
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with my siifh test m dbuWfci a detailed exposition of their view*. 
All that we can know in this connexion ■* ^ottinetl m a brief 
state meat of the YuktidipikS and the Papa**#* Tnntvn and its 
commentaries. However, lift shall make on attempt to elueidate 
their views as far as possible in the light oF these statements. 

According to HrSeMhikatana, p"*m in his migrato ry state 
ts associated with a subtle medium whirl, he ralh 
Unfortunately, we have failed to trace any such test os explains 
the constitution of such * body. However, from the evidence of 
the Yaktidipiks WB know that the different organs become inte¬ 
grated with this ** the time when purvs* through its 

medium enters into a new birth. Now, the organs accordmg to 
PftilcMhikurann are ten 1 in number, ami not thirteen as enumerated 
in the Kariks. Further, he does not regal’d them as the products 
of d&im&am as other teachers of Samkhya do ; m his opinion 
these are elemental products 2 . As the organs ( five cognitive 
and five conative) are separately stated to be integrated with I he 
^RKtr, the latter must be supposed to be constituted of b* hllu, 
MMra, ***** and the subtle element. The individual 
personality of the pn* can be affected only by m y of a 
differentiating medium, and this is stated *> be the 
plus the organs Integrated with it. It enters into the blood 
and semen of the parent* at tjje time of their sexual wtom* 
As a result oE this, the parental seed reaches into the 

womb and thus forms the embryo which again m its turn 
^finally begins to develop as ovum, foetus, and the like. In thin 
way when it ha* attained full development and becomes sens.live, 
t jjj ^ult is that it is then released from the >voi*t> as a child. The 
physioal body, thus derived,, retains its existence ae 
fruition of merit and demerit acquired during, tlic period of 

i« not completely exhausted. The subllemediuiu after its y 

tiou frem the gross physical hixly at death migr,Us to byn 

provided virtuous deed* have been performed nil 4faUff Owonghout 

1 St* 1 alioviv p» 'b 11 l- 

2 Ibid, p 3. 

Y-37 
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that embodiment find consequently merits acqni red there from 
leave their impressions upon the organs integrated therein. If, on 
the other hand, the organs retain the impressions of demerits, the 
migration takes place into hell or into the world of plants or 
animals. By an admixure of both merit and demerit, the migra¬ 
tion occurs into the world of human beings. The subtle medium or 
intermediate body thus serves as the vehicle of piwiHHi m his 
migration from one embodiment to another. It has got the capacity 
of holding and seizing the sense-organs, ihe relation between 
this tnedtum and the gross physical body Ues ia the faot that (he 
former is enveloped by the hitler at the time of a new birth atid is 
forsaken by the same at death. Again, the subtle medium com¬ 
prising bud'ltii, nhitnlara, nuinas and the subtle elements with 
the ten organs integrated in it should on no account be regarded ns 
the effect of merit and demerit. It i* generated by at the 

beginning of creation. It lusts till linnl release is attained, while the 
gross physical body perishes after death. 

According to Pataiijnii { he is different from the author of 
the Yoga-sulra ), the subtle botly varies with each birth. It is not 
one single constant associate of the purnm throughout the length 
and breadth of liis ilifferent cmbodimeats. At the period of enjoy¬ 

ing the benefits of the six Hvldhis, this tody transmits the ten 
organs, five cognitive and five motive, into the seed of karnuin. 
Tills results in the integration of the organs with the merit and 
demerit of the individual. At the termination of ttiddhi when 
death becomes inevitable what happens then i* that this body 
pushes the integrated organs from behind in order that the latter 
may set themtsfdpes in touch with the parental seed of the 
next birth. As soon as this is accomplished, the said subtle 
body automatically disappears. All these happen simultaneously 
with death. The migration into the higher or lower world 
is determined by the merit and demerit of the individual 
acquired during the period of wMlii. In the next life nko, 
another fresh subtle body is 'derived by the individual due to 
opemtivenesg of Ids good or bad bmnan. Tfie newly generated 
subtle body also in its turn transmits the organs in a similar 





manner into the seed of t&riSm of the individual ami pa£*i 
them from the background to get in touch with the parental 
seed of the next birth. And as soon as this conjunction takes 
place, the former disappears simultaneously with death. In tin- way 
the series of subtle bodies continues till the entire stock of 
merit and demerit of the individual is completely exhauster. 
Anr i this is posable when liberation is imminent. 

This process of migration from one body to another can 
be better explained by the simile of ihe movement ol » leech 
upon a bed of grass. Just as a leech in moving from one leaf 
of grass to another, first of nil stretches the upper portion of 
ite body to catch hold of another leaf, ami ns soon a* 
conjunction with another leaf fcak* places it automatically with¬ 
draws its hinder half from the particular leaf to which it 
was so long dung; similar is the process of death and rcbirU. 
There is no gap between migration from one body to another. 
Ksiyapa also advocates such a conception of migration. 
According to this teacher of medical stlenoo, forsaking o 
the former body by the individual seif and its consequent 
entering into a new one occur simultaneously. There is no 
intermediate station between death ;md rebirth ,i 

As regards the constituents of such ft subtle body accord¬ 
ing to the school of PataSjaU, wiothing can be definitely known from 
the scrappy account of the Yuktidlpika. However, it is evident 
I bat the ten organa cannot form constituents of this body. Other* 
wise, their transmission by the subtle body to the seed ot &y <‘ 1 ■ 
becomes meaniugless. Tim internal organs also are to be eliminated 
for similar raisons. This is due to the fact th* the subtle body 
according to this teacher is not permanent ; it disappears after deal i 
making room for another fresh one for the future embodiment 
But the internal organs, on the other hand, retain their 

<1 wfjwsaigamftiii” i 

—Ko&Wpa SuDihita, SSriw 4, P- 47 - 
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existence till final release is attained after which they are re¬ 
absorbed into the prakrti. Taking everything into consider¬ 
ation, it appears that the subtle body of Patanjali comprises 
the five subtle elements and the vital breaths. 

Such a conception of subtle body having the subtle elements 
and the life forces only as its constituents is not usually found to 
occur anywhere else except to a certain extent in some of the medical 
texts. According to Caraka, the subtle body is the effect of the * 
previously acquired merit and demerit; it is formed of four subtle 
elements. 1 In his opinion, the subtle element of sound does 
not form its constituent. Su^ruta does not definitely speak 
of the constituents of such a body. But in one place, he 
states bhutatman as one of the ' constituents of life force while 
his commentator Dallana explains the term to be the subtle 
body formed of the subtle elements. 2 A similar conception occurs 
also in the Astahga-hrdaya 3 (II. 2). 

In the Prapancasara Tantra, Sankara refers to the con¬ 
ceptions of various teachers as regards the process of the descent 
of purusa into the womb. In this connection reference is 
made to one school according to which it is the individual 
self of the father 'that is ultimately born as the child. The 
doctrine as briefly stated there is what as follows. The pure 
self is ubiquitous. So its connection with everything whether 
remote or near is not questionable. At the time of cohabi¬ 
tation of the parents, the individual self of the father in association 
with the pure self is impelled by the life breath to descent 
into the womb of the mother in and through the semen 
discharged during 15 the process of intercourse. This has been 
explained by the simile of transmission of light from one lamp to 

1 utter: guj^uuPr^ ^cgcffer , 

also, ^ernu g ^h^ir former nipp , 

—Caraka Samhita, Sarira, II. 29 (Sr* 33. 

2 ^runn utM+rtHfai n. iii. 2. 

3 srJt: jt: i 
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another. Such a view has also gained currency in the Smrti 
literature. The name of the school to which this doctrine is 
ascribed is not mentioned in the text- But Padmapada in 
his commentary states this to be the doctrine of the school 
of Patanjali and Dhanvantari. He further comments here that 
it is not only the individual self of the father that descents into the 
womb, but that of the mother also does so through her men¬ 
strual blood discharged at the time of sexual operation. However, it 
is indeed peculiar to notice that such a doctrine is not 
found to occur in the medical text of SuSruta which is said 
to have represented the school of Dhanvantari. In the absence of 
any other data, it is futile to make any attempt to proceed 
further with Patahjali’s conception of the process of migration fiom 
one embodiment to another. 

Vindhyavasin 1 does not admit of the existence of any 
subtle intermediate body. According to him, the sense-organs 
being directly derived from ahamkara are naturally ubiquitous, 
and ° as such there can be no movement of them from one 
embodiment to another. What is meant by fresh birth happens 
only by the manifestation of the sense-organs in a particular 
bio-physical medium in the shape of the parental seed. Am 
whenever this manifestation is withdrawn, the result is death. 

According to the followers of Varsaganya, purusa does 
not enter directly into the parental seed; it enters into the 
foetus through the chyle generated by the fermented food assi- 
milated by the mother. _ 

According to Apadya(Avatya ?) and such other teachers, the 
entry of the purusa into the womb takes pfeice due to pious 
hankering of the parents .for a child and their consequent 

1 For further references to the denial of a subtle intermediate body, 
see above, pp. 141 (n 2) & 142 ; also see the following couplet occurr¬ 
ing in the ilbh., (III. 193. 77) where the existence of a subtle inter¬ 
mediate body is denied: 

gwinnr i 

ym, hi» ii •• 
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observance of restriction in food and movement in conformity 
with the religious injunctions. 

[q fq q> ?: oi rTT^rl |qq 5RR 5pE- 

i *B33iRpnqq fqqqq i s^fiqqq ^q^qq^rc 

^ ?T5?n^TffgH I ^TRrl 

rlri^nn I qtfcfcfrf ^01 rTrft JtT^> 

?TTrRTP4R fd J -HHM^ % W^WI^ Hl^qR! H«ldl(ddli^6 
^^ i ^ knTF ^ rori ti Kumqqrcnra qiSRiqTfqqT qrc^PW 

=q | qj q ^ % 5 ^45I<TK 'p'lqf^qrW ?HTfd | 

qq qc=hd loWdiilTr^ tJ^I qTePTTPfR qi q^llp? SW®1 Td^rFd I qq *33 

qqq^nqfq^cqqH q^fi^TTFI 33Tq rT?N *l<k- 

qrd xdrqdrq^ m, qqjptqnfq 5nrcim i ft ?«t qr ra 3 ft}jcqrf?F?qmT 

Ir^l 5pq I dr^FTt I rTP4kdlfef I 3PTTTPf- 

f%q: HPTT ira qa?: |— Yulctidipilca, p. 144/10-22. 

3nmq ^ddiyidkinfd qgqr ft^: i 
VrT:snfurrT5f qifpfiS^q qicJWflT^ II 
aTT^RJ^PH HTg: 33^ ft^ I 

%fqqpi qr SRI* sq^fq^q II 
qqlaq; qjqqqrRf: fq§</i|Tc*HT PfrI. I 

qqqr 3W pHtfs pqqpf qiFR § 1 

qq i^sqfqfrn^ ^qi^^qRrT qqi 11 

— Prapancasara Tantra, I. 94*07. 


qq ?q %q?q%fi .ffct 1 qq qq^q ssrqft—srqrftfcr, %qqT- 
5 ^q: 1 arftsTs^q fadqfqq 'rafJrrusqqfrftTtrqT 1 q% 
f%^s*q*q jqq^q qqfrqr: q%?rr 1 ^q^tf^qqfJr^t 

q fa ^ 1 iir qj q?q: 1 qrgtTfqrqTfro^ ql w qpfisr: qqqftiT qq^rftt 
jofsiidl^t qr q q °rn 1 qjqq^qt'f^ ^rq^nrqqr 
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jp| sTfar^qmr^T]^ 1 i ’rt 'st 5 # sTrftarft 

***** i 

i ^ qt ut* mu fqf^r ^ 3 ? i 

SPnfn^sft tfHfeTCT&fl! I - Commentary of Padmafrida, 

wmi ^ ,G ^ 

JHtitW; W g »|*W^^W 'Pff q ^mfri^ V^n ^ 

q*£? ^eqi«#i^ft#w4^(W#R|!TO ^Wtg^ ^T: etlk^Ul flfwfipavr^-. 

Vt tflTT ’jR^T &sr: HMtlfc*l4®®$*^bUllUW&tl * lW * fl " ll<? ^‘ 1 

wnirg^n wv^riuSriFt pn^sh^Rf^S* ^ ^ ^h^i«fwrt 

4T^ ftq qf reft 'r ftHq, Sjfft ihFFRfo# I Wf ^ ‘3^ ; 

!Tr^=Ll(il *1*1 ’SJVI 9 tJ T st ’ 1 .1 

uwr a?r^q> ^ uifa J, n^ h" *& i 

-Commentary of Bod-ha IMraiC] 

Let us now tom our attention towards I^varaki ?nu * conoop' 
tioa of sobtlu Wy (ki, 40). He .tales tb« at the begirmi.-g of 
vreation prafa-ti itself provides eaeli unlibeniteil ,-un^i mill a suljlle 
body- This hotly serves us the medium of p»r#$a in his migration 
from one embodiment to another. Its movement is not obstructed 
anywhere : it nan penetrate even a solid (dock of rock. Except m 
the case of those who have attained liberation, such a body lasts 
from the beginning of creation til! dissolution of the world-process 
when it is reabsorbed into *he prokrtL fcvnrukttjna thus goes to 
dfeenrd the view of Fatu%li*ireoniing to whom the previous subtle 
body disappears and a fresh one appears at eadt migration oi 
the r , t v 7 jm As regards the constituents of this body also, lie mtiera 
from other teachers. In his opinion, such a body is corn posed 
of huddki tthtot&ar*, rnatias, five organs of perception, five <3f 
action and the five subtle element?, He thus^es to maintain this 
subtle medium us a psychophysical entity. A purely psyelucil 

1 The reading appears to be corrupt. So the editor goes to 

‘■UEKist Sjribrm:\ But the rending os found in (lie manuscript 
U^nt to the Royal Afliatie Society of R™aal (<*■ 85 **. foi - l7b - 
l 5.) is It fe not unlikely Unit the actual reading nay even 

stm-m? For. the name of Xvatyn <**nr* nlnflff w**h tl,:it * f 
Jaitfsavya In the Yr-Kft-bhuftyn* HI. IS- 
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apparatus which is to pae* from one physical body to another can 
not stand by itself without a support, as a picture without a canvas. 
The inclusion of the subtle elements remedies this defect. 

The different bhi&vas or pre-dispositions com prising virtue, 
wisdom, dispassion, spiritual power and their opposites leave their 
impressions upon fixe subtle body as a result of which it is destined 
to migrate into higher or lower plane of existence. But this body 
cannot by itself enjoy the fruits of previous kurmoai for which a 
gross physical body is required. The latter is derived from 
patents and is perishable after death. 

We have thus briefly described ISvarakrs pa's conception of 
subtle body, fie deviates here in many important respects from 
other teachers whose views we hnve treated previously, Unlike 
Tatanjali, he advocates one subtle body for each pitf wfn which is 
competent enough to migrate into various planes of existence. 
Further, the subtle body as conceived by him can exist indepen¬ 
dently by itself between death and subsequent rebirth- But no 
such gup can exist according to Patafljali. Then again, by combin¬ 
ing 1 he thirteen organs (three internal and ten external), the five 
subtle elements and the impressions of the previous activities into 
One single fold, he has been successful in tackling the problem of 
migration in a more efficient way than Puftcud In katana and 
Patanjali. Besides these, it also Speaks of the fact that his 
approach is synthetic- 

Vindhyav5em , s view is totally different from that of 
Isvarakisiia. In refutation to the view of the former, the following 
arguments have been advanced by the author of the Yuktidsplka 
(pp. 145/18-25). Firstly, the sense-organs cannot be regarded as 
all-pervasive. IF this would be the case, then anything and every¬ 
thing, whether near or remote, would always come under the range 
of the sense-organs as a result of which perception would never lie 
obstructed. Secondly, in that case perfect ion of all objects would 
be simultaneous For, an all-pervasive entity is simultaneously 
contacted with all objects even though these are variously scattered 
in different regions of the glolxe. Thirdly, even those objects 
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which are situated at the farthest region of the globe would be 
adjacent to the sense-organs. As a result of this, there will not. be any 
difference of cognition whether derived by perception or inference or 
valid testimony. The opponent may urge here that the difference of 
cognition is achieved due to the special manifestation of the sense- 
organs. But such an assumption is illogical. He is not found to 
assign any reason here in support of his assumption that an all- 
pervasive entity can manifest itself differently under different 
circumstances. So Vindhyavasin’s conception of all-pervasiveness 
of the sense-organs and consequent disapproval of a subtle inter¬ 
mediate body cannot be logically established. 

The author of the Yuktidlpika spares no pains to plead the 
ease of I^varakrsna. In the concluding portion of the commentary 
on A'a. 41, he makes an attempt to show that the different problems 
connected with the process of migration of the purnsa from one 
embodiment to another cannot be satisfactorily solved unless a 
subtle intermediate body be maintained apart from the gross 
physical one. Both these two bodies are equally indispensable. 
It is not always the case that the entire stock of previously acquired 
merits and demerits is exhaustively fruitioned in a particular 
embodiment. And it is the subtle body whicK retains the surplus 
stock of unfruitioned merjjs and demerits. If it be, however, 
insisted that the stock of merifs and demerits acquired during the 
immediately preceding embodiment is completely fruitioned in the 
present embodiment and what is acquired in the present embodi¬ 
ment will be fruitioned in the next succeeding embodiment, and so 
on, then the question of surplus stock does not arise at all and 
consequently the supposition of a subtle intermeTiTate body x’etaining 
the traces of previous liar mans may be altogether done away with. 
But the complexity cannot be averted thereby. If it happens that 
the foetus itself is anyhow disintegrated in the course of its 
development, then the question of acquiring any fresh merit and 
demerit will be automatically sealed up for ever, and consequently 
no future embodiment. Hence, the particular incident will 
indirectly bring out liberation of the individual. But this is 

Y—38 
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absurd- Then again, if the individual during lm present embodi¬ 
ment pursues such course of activity as will determine hi a future 
life into Urn world of plants or such other im mobiles, then ulti¬ 
mately it would he rather n sort of blessing to him. The reason 
is not very far to seek. It is well known that migration into the 
world of irauiobites is destined absolutely for the fruition of 
previously acquired demerits. No fresh merit and demerit can he 
acquired in such lives. Consequently, there will not be any 
possibility oF future birth. All these defects can he remedied if a 
subtle intermediate body be resorted to. It is the subtle body 
which inheres the impressions of previous activities and mirgates 
from one embodiment to another. It is generated by the prufcffi 
at the beginning of creation to serve the purpose of the puruect 
and retain:) its existence until that purpose is fully served. 

Similar notions of subtle body is not foreign to western 
thinkers also. The early Greek philosophers also entertained the 
notion of a subtle body which was inseparably connected with 
the soul until the latter wits finally released from future transmigra¬ 
tion, The astral body of the theosophisfa also resembles to A 
certain extent with the subtle intermediate body as propagated 
by T^varrtkrspn. 

f ■orporeoZ rraaliqu { ) 

The subtle body plays the distinctive role in biological 
evolution. Such a body can assume any form accordingly ns it b' 
destined to do so- Like an actor, it plays the parts of different 
personalities under different robes, it is competent to enter into all 
possible corpora-' 1 forms comprising three orders of divine, human 
anti inferior beings distributed respectively in the higher, middle and 
the lower planes of existence. The divine order is further elassihed 
into eight heads. According to Mathura and V&easpatb these 
are :-(l i SUIT, (2) srsn^, (3) (4) fa, (5) HF*R, (0) m, U) 

TTS^T and (8) fafR. But the author of the Vukti-dlpikS differs here 
slightly ( p. IE"} ). Rereads kfpf in the place of RTCr’. In Ids 
opinion, the latter does not form a separate eliiss ; it is included 
within 'TT?*?’. Lie further goes to point out the Fact that all supe* 
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rior forms of creation are included within one or other of these 
eight classes. For instance, Asuras though not classified separately, 
are to be included within This is due to the fact that they 

are stated to be the earlier gods. So goes the Sruti —iPjo:’. 
Then again , due to similarity of nature, Kinnaras and Vidyadharas 
are to be included within ‘*TTr'q4’. Similary Pretas are included 
within for both these two classes have got Yama as their 

common lord. This classification of the divine beings into eight 
heads has been done according to their order of superiority. Thus 
it is ‘STSl’ which ranks foremost of this order. Lower than this 
is ‘snsrTOc^’, and so on, Then again, it is the element of sattva 
which predominates in the superior order- But the degree of 
sattva, is not equally distributed throughout the different classes. 
It is highest in ‘3151’, and begins to decrease comparatively in 
the remaining classes. 

Human beings' form a separate class. In them there exists 
preponderance of the element of rajas. They are located in the 
middle plane. Inferior beings are classified into five heads. These are— 
(1) herbivorous beasts (q§J), (2) carnivorous beasts (qq), 1 (3) birds, 
(4) reptlies and (5) immobiles. All of them are distributed into the 
lower plane. In them there exists preponderance* of tamos. But 
, the degree of tamos is highest in^the immobiles. It then begins to 
diminish gradually in the remaining classes till it becomes 
comparatively less in the carnivorous beasts. 

Speaking briefly, the entire biological world has been classi¬ 
fied into fourteen heads — eight of divine order, one of man¬ 
kind and five of inferior order. Any embodied bging is included 
under one or other of these fourteen classes. This is what is known 
as ( corporeal creation ) in the Samkhya literature 

(ka, 53). As long as the purusa remains associated with the subtle 
body, he becomes encaged in one or other of these classes of embo- 

1 The distinction between ‘TO’ and ‘W’l’ is not very clear. Here 
Jayamarigala states “av miziT wqnim: fevrar frsiqiwu 

Also see, ‘TOTf^tanur: w:, fflVTfcsjJirapm 

Samkkya-samgrahj, p. 137. 
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diments as a result of which he -has to experience misery arising 
out of decay and death (ka,55), and whenever he is dissociated 
from the same, he becomes free and never re-enters into the 
whirlpool of existence. 

The subtle body and the bhavas 

The bhavas constitute eight aspects of buddhi. These are :— 
(l) merit, (2) wisdom, (3) dispassion, (4) spiritual power, (5) 
demerit, (0) ignorance, (7) attachment and (8) lack of spiritual 
power. Of these, the first four are sattviha aspects while the 
remaining four of opposites are tamasa aspects. The classification 
of these bhavas into three heads, such as (innate) and 

the like, as well as the divergent views of other Samkhya teachers 
in this connection, have been already discussed above in detail 
(pp. 181-185). Hence it is needless to repeat the same here. 

The subtle body and the bhavas are inter-related- The former 
serves as the vehicle of purusa in his migration from one embodi¬ 
ment to another, -while the latter determine the form of future 
embodiment. Thus ‘merit’ gives rise to higher birth, while 
‘demerit’ drags towards bondage. ‘Wisdom’ leads towards liberation 
and ‘ignorance’ towards bondage. ‘Dispassion’ brings out absorp¬ 
tion into one or other of the eight forms of prahrti for a specified 
period, while ‘attachment’ leads to rebirth. Lastly, ‘spiritual power’ 
removes obstacles to attain perfection while ‘lack of such 
power’ impedes the individual in his forward march- 
The bhavas are antecedents ( fafafl ) and the higher 
birth, degradation, and the like are consequents. It 
is due to these antecedents and consequents that the subtle 
body has to play the parts of different actors under the cover 
of different robes. Without the bhavas, the subtle body cannot 
assume the form of a god or a human being or an inferior being. 
On the otherhand, if there were no subtle body, the bhavas would 
also find no substratum to stay. The reason is not far to seek. The 
bhavas are located in the organs ( ka. 43) which again 

in their turn form constituents of the subtle body. 1 Moreover, these 
are to be acquired by acts which cannot be accomplished without a 
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gro $9 physical body, and even that again cannot function indepen¬ 
dently by itself without a subtle body. Hence, both the auhlfc 
body and the hkams are equally indispensable without which biologi¬ 
cal evolution cannot be explained. It ia due to this inter-dependence 
that IiSvnrakRna goes to introduce two aspect? of evolution* one 
and %e other (ka. 52). Both of theirimanifest 

themselves after the loss of six spiritual powers, called ‘^ibbi’S. - 1 * 

PraUjaya-sarga 

After describing tha bhtlme and their consequence, I^vara- 
krfitia then goes to introduce another aspect of psychical evolution 
which he .calls ‘Hc*lW 3 - This comprise* erroneous view, infir¬ 
mity of the organs, contentment and achievements. Owing to 
difference in swift* it has got fifty sub-divisions. Thus he states 

TpHURrafl^fej ^ ^ It (ka- 4 b) 

Of this four-fold ‘erroneous view’ is further classi¬ 

fied into five heads, ‘disability’ into twenty-eight, ‘contentment’ into 
nine and ‘achievement’ into eight—thus making the total fifty. 
These are more or less discussed by ilm different commentator?. 
So we do not intend to proceed here with their details. 

Now the question naturally arisen here as to what is the 
relation existing between tli*^ hhaiMS and this new set of foiti. 
Apparently, we do not find here any connecting link, The state¬ 
ments made in this connection by the ordinary commentator* do 
not seem to be very' convincing. This has led Keith to make the 
following remark :■— 

"It seems hoiwless to try to reconcile three iytf^fSts of states * *W 
are ton much aliko to bo regarded ns radically differ''at, and ibe obviuus 
solution nf tlul. problem is to «StnW tliat they reprasent views which were 
held ia thu *d«K>b and which dflvf kjpod tie matter in different wa». It 
is, however, ho strange tint IsWorokrsiia should have introduced the matter 
without any hint of the relation of the two sets of th« sttlo-except the 
wholly misieuiiBR one UniL they urn tha same thing—that conjecture w 

i iihy grwetra 

— J 'uitidipihlf p- 164/35. 
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justified that the verww ( which d(-«l witli them are a later interpola- 

tioo* added at or before the time when the last three verges were added and 
the statement made that the tract numbered seventy verso* 

— The Simkhya system, pp. 06-97. 

However, the author of ihe YuktidipikS is found to shed 
some important light hero* Unlike other commentators of the 
KarikS, he states that forms the ultimate result brought 

out by the evolved, called ejfithhi. According to him the evolved 
has got three aspects, These are :—(!) form ( ^ ), (2) under¬ 
taking of initiatives I 3fi% J and (d) the result to be obtained there¬ 
from { 'Tv?? ). Of these, forms of the evolved have been already 
explained by which deals with tho evolution of the taitv&s 

beginning from mahat and ending in the five gross elements. The 
second aspect is also explained by ‘wt’ which deals with the 
eight aspects of hii-fi/fti and their conse* juence*. The third ^epect, 
called •result', now remains to he done* And it is this four-fold 
‘ffiqqqif which forms the result of the evolved. Thus we find him 
bating (pp, 151-152) :—“t^trn. i 

W|TT *^ ^ i ^rm: i aro—Rs 

HrelShf?! I 

Thefy three asptefe of vtjahU need farther ekriflcation, 
f5o Far as we know, no other text of Samkhya is found to introduce 
diem, elsewhere in his explanation of the expression 
Trnm’ occurring in fa. 3, the author of the Yuktidipika is 
found to offer a brief exposition of these aspects of vyaUa in the 
following lines (p. :— 

* qq s3Trqj | 5tf 3H*T|wUKi q^ f^uN p r^ T- 

Sfrfcpnfa qwt^^Tf^T I ^rRrfimT— ^ ^ ^ ltH r % 

^5011^ I - sww\ Tsrq-q \ 
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In tliia passage*, the author goes to speak of the fact that 
or the evolved principle manifests itself in three ways— 
through its form ( ^ ), initiation N* ) aud insult )■ Of 
these, or form of rijulia constitute bitMhi, ahaimara, eleven 
organa, the five subtle elements and the five gross elements. 

is synonymous with ‘3TTCHl\ It means initiative to 
work, endeavour, effort etc- It is usually undertaken tor the 
purpose cf attaining what is agreeable and averting what is dis- 
agreeable. Its special manifestation is noticed in the working o 
the springs of activity ( karmwjwii* ) and the life forces- The 
springs, as already stated above, constitute different motive forces 
tliat incite the ordinary individual to undertake such endeavours 
as give rise to merit, demerit, and the like- The life also 

stimulate the agent for similar purposes. 

Tt is iuteresdnEj to notice that W finds n prominent ph* in the 
Sjlra system. It is defined there ns tan Initiative undertaken either by 
speech or mind or I**!/ 1 The initiative **M0 f™- “T^T 

, u *h other inciting factor called d** defilement*), which imped 
-gent toward, virtue or vice. The pap* oE undertaking ’«**?"**“ 
lies in attaining what & agreeable and averting what is diurabte . The 
author of the Syayn-bhS^ thed, further light m du, common W* 
speaks of the cause of the cycle of rebirth, ^ state that 

conception of object* there arise inclination *£ 

agreeable and dkduolination triads what appears to bo dissareeable. Thus 

n»d too, otto drfta.0* - i*«« «- ^ *■> 

of oodoo™,™, ,«**■ <«• in nll-tcn F«. -d *nn W«g£ 

.to pic™, end»vooro !„d to tto -ft-*»» « ,™ r raccit 

to ttot of demerit. _Hn tuiiton rtntM ttol w» uiftBW*™ 

'oiwiosfswnw’, NS. T. i. 17. " 

MM< ***,.#» 11 >»■ A,so ** * llB Ste!y " 

ft o.n-Hp- g°ft ti, tt. _ .. 

<n* * ^ 

of the parage quoted above from the I «*'«*' a - 


J 
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and demerit* Though it constitute the means of acquiring merit md 
demerit* ^till the means and tht end are oat to be treated here a*? different. 
This he explains by the analog of the expression % Plfam: MPitt* where 
food itself is equated to life* though octoidiy speaking* the former 
constitute ike means a! sustaining life- This endeavour or initiative to 
work ia the cause of higher or lower birth. From birth proceeds misery. 
He then summarises his statement? mid says that fa!so conceptual;, defile 
meats; endeavour* birth and misery in their uninterrupted course oonsitute 
what is known to bo the cycle of rebirth - 

( vct^1j=sewwtt5^3 tpt: n&iAg i 
fft^T iwfkr i f\%i iijth: n^mnii ftB jg , 

h m i s^aTC^^fcTOMHf tpm TOfte t #4 ^TftW 

ntftRprtro l m siHr —■ot *dtoira nftwra, irt ^ ft* 

qwiqa fitj 5^1*1 «n%ft i M i 3nr ntfirainifr ^#r^4f uiFv- 

VttlSlj ^TWT:— ( 3TW ^ JIT^R: ETFU 1 iflT I m qfftf: ffefaWlflr- 

^JafTOT ^ WaR; 3TTCHU. I g5T: 

t <ri i|r^fTvS^r-iff-sr 4m*b ? T flTT, trn wft i it SlRWMT^fi 

srf^^rr jnfffiit: *Et i— S\ BL L L 2 )■ 

By comparing this conception of l info > of the Nylya system with that 
of the Ynktidipikui the difference appears tfl be slight According to the 
ancient tone Leri- of Nyaya^ l fflW refers to merit and demerit- But Satuthya 
gess a step further- According to this system, the entire aettif' l wiTOi* 
comprmosr not only merit and demerit but all the eight aspects of huddhi 
03 well m their consequences urd referred to by 'VtfV, 

The author of the Yoga-bhas^'a afoo^ pays due attention to Vnd^avour 1 
its CiiLLiO and uftar*ulFecL Speaking of tiic cause of thn cycle Ot rebirth, he 
states that merit given rim to happiness and demerit to misery- From 
happiness comes piston and from misery aversion* These are followed by 
endeavour (™) 1 as a conscquentde of which th<i individual taken tip some 

1 f urm T does not practically differ from ‘flff h 3 - In the v nifo5ifc& syrtamj 
it is read* 7 ^* synonymous with ‘tfr^ 3 and %*mV. It therefore 
means "tiEfori 1 *ndeavqu? or ‘inspirudon. It ia two-fold 1 —One ^priiig^ 
ing from thn vital energy and thn either from desire or aversion. 
The former regulate; the vital breath at the time of sloop. The 
latter constitute thn moans oF attain mg what is agreeable and 
averting what is disagreeable It also balances the physical liody. 
( mx: sjflfTf ffii mftm: t ^ WW i m aftw- 

f* T : or qnniTi wf*( u ! t®: **J srrcrcw 

V^J, T,t\ rtiViVirq^FrfL^L-tapeidn r a oxpositron of prayalna ) m For 
stv Ytiklidipikik, p. 127/10-15- 
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initiative either by mind nr ypocch or body, and thereby favours or injures 
others. Then ngwo follow in their cyclic order meriL and demerit, tiappiuess 
oad misery, passion and aversion, and so On. Thus revolves the sis-spoktd 
wheel of rebirth whose driver is false conception—-the root cause of all 
afflictions liv. 11). 

( i aimcpiV ipinwi=T w * b \ 

m I **: "t* ^ r - 

i ^ ^ totSSRlfhtSrv tg: i) 

In the Corakisra&mliitii also it in stated that delusion, desire and aver¬ 
sion work at t!ie root of all initiative C mfir, iarim, v. 13). 

It is further stated in this connection, that as Ions an the individual abides 
within the fold nf defilements, he cannot transcend 'mfii’—‘the root cause of 
all sins and suffering* It is T«fV or abstention from all egoistic endeavours 

that brings out perfect bliss. _ 

In the B. Oita, 'srfV in not equated to 'WWW 1 tw dona in the Kyaya 
system. Both thn terms find their place in their sequential order in the 
following couplet (xiv. 12): , 

Hnfiuiwaws AJTT I 
tmlfTtiM Mwfa ii 


Greed, impulsion, initiative of actions, imteat and desirer-all these 
spring up when rajas increase's- Here meant Iiniietus to action ; 

it is the force of desi™ which motives all personal initiatives. Tim central 
interest of the Gita Iks in depicting the foot that the pare self i- not asso¬ 
ciated with any work : nor it makes any scheme or project- All egoistic 
commencement® and tlielr awfisiorie* originate from the nsiug ram- »e 
who initiates no action, but leaves all works to he accom plished by the 
8 n»as of Prakrit, fo said to have transcended the 
« wviH, iiv. 25). . 

From the evidence of the GitS, we know that action and ifo various 
accessories formed an important topin of fifcCnsnmi in the ancient literature 
Of Saiukhva. Thus states the Lord (sviii. 13-15) fr0Uj “J* 

mighty armed, the five causes that are stated in the ^mkbya sysfom t*m 
Bum vPsifh ) to be indispensable for tlie accomplishment of nil sorts of 
actions. Thest five arc the physical body* the agent, the various organs and 
other Instruments, various sorts of efforts and destiny- Whatever action, 
whether just or unjust, man under takes by means of his body,^U or jnwfc^ 

the* five nro the C 

w fowl# »t '■'■ Jfdi I&)i j > v-V'-:.., 1 

"Tcp. t n f ^^5^IkK^ : Vt NS -1 i 17 ; also* 


-ffnff'ihwi -% >Y < * m *' iv - 11 ■ 

— ——-- —i r iv'"v l . ■■*:+ imnttcr"! 
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Th«e coiipkta have been already referred in In the course of discussing 
the kart/i&yontiipjh 276 - 377 ). Gita’s interest lies here in pointing put 
the fact dial die pure self is andefiled; it does not take up nay initiative 
Of action which proceeds from the gunas. He who is of pervetted inteiH- 
tietiee looks upon the pule self as the doer. 

We*bave traversed a long way off in the course of elucidating 
the brief statement of the YnktidipflcS. The view point of Satpkhya 
Hes in pointing out the fact that the tendency of all the maiii fested 
entities is to proeeed ultimately towards the Requisition of merit, 
demerit, and the like. This is wliflt is meant by 
Evidently, this culminates in 

Let us now l urn our atfentir.ii towards the result of the evolved. 
This result, as we know from the statement of the YuktidlpikiL, 
is twofold, visible as well as invisible. Of these, the visible result 
comprises achievement, 'contentment, disability and wrong notion. 
All these constitute what is called 'HcJfEHPiThe invisible result 
lies in reaping the harvest of karman during the cycle of rebirth. 

The relation of and 'P' deserves special attention. In 

theNyaya system is defined to be the outcome of initiatives and 
defilements; it means experience of happiness and misery 1 . The 
Samkbya authorities also more or less advocate the same view. 
But the whole thing is viewed by item on the basis of their 
doctrine of causality. According to them, the result dues not 
constitute an entirely new phenomenon ; it is already existent in 
the vyal'tii which b characterised by pleasure, pain and delusion. 
The efficient muses in the shape oF merit demerit, and the like 
that owe their origin to 'ajlV) only help to inanifeal the 
result lying already in its dormant state in the ryak la or the 
evolved. Tn other words, these constitute means that help to 
bring the Intent result Into its present stale ; these do not generate 
something pew 3 . Likewise, ‘result’ also in its turn constitutes that 

i NS. I. i- so ; also the 

qiM qr«i). ^ * m 

I See, W!T«1 faV ^wn‘ elWtlw 

r«fflT3<i* f**, ■mj[=n} rt Jr^nfH 1 y. m. tv, ii. 
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with it view to which appropriate merit, demerit and the like are 
brought about, meaning thereby that these are also present and not 
produced* Both the means and the result follow a sequential order 1 . 


We have thus made an attempt to show the connecting link 
between the bkavas and and in this connection we 

have spared no pains to tap the different sources. OE the fdi&i.fis, 
it is ignorance which acting in association with demerit, attach¬ 
ment and lack of power gives rise to wrong notion or error. 
Similarly, lack of power in association with denieril, ignorance 
and attachment give-' rise to disability of the organs. Merit and 
spiritual power acting in subservience to d is passion generate content¬ 
ment. And finally it h wisdom which exclusively gives rise to 
achievement. Of these, it is achievement or nvidhi that leads the 
individual towards liberation, while error and the like only create 
obstacles to its attainment. 

An interesting account of this four-fold iHWiHl' has been 
furnished by the author of the Yuktidipika. In course of 
suggesting various etymological meaning of the expression 
he finally states that it is called bo because it results bom special 

deliberation iSPTCT He lll(>n 



goes to substantiate^ hi* view by the following quotation 
{p. 112/0-1 (i) from Samira—an ancient authoritative text of 

Sarah hya ‘ 

m h wwt " nwftfcSh i a K ^ t 

twfVwM 

** * tit w =5 i FT^&P*n^r. 

W' tn^f: i n 

znm. i t \ 

^ ** I 3T^: i 

pmeq: l ,T 


j See, * * a W)W uw v*wnw W*ilW . * *3*^ , * - Bh. IV. IJ 
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Maliatinya-sarira 1 , as it is clear from the concluding portion of 
1,1 the passage refers here to Brahman or Hiranyagfiibha, the lord 
■ of the universe. Having derived his physical hotly well 
dfiiequipped with the organs ( wi ) from ■prei'fft at the 

o// beginning of a cycle of creation., he found him self alone- He then 
.thought within himself—‘‘Let me procreate progenies that will 
-dbserve my purpose, and "’ill also fed for myself as well a?.for 
.lourthers”. Thus being called up by bis power of will, there appeared 
•iinfive gods indulging in extreme tamos. But he could not rest 
hdicoiitent by their evolution. So them appeared another batch of 
*juiweuty*eight dominating in turns. He was not satisfied even 
at with them. Then appeared another batch of nine dominating b 
gdj j&ttw Still he could not think himself successful. And finally, 
otastfaere appeared another batch of eight dominating in inM* In 
this way, these Tour batches became manifested at the call ol 
n^raJunau- As this type of creation proceeds from power of will, 

1., is called 'stcqufHl- Tt should he always remembered that 
(^ riy! ^ 1 i rling to Samkhyji, the Lord Brahman or such other supreme 

1.. ;,,personality cannot directly create anything. YV hatever is called 

pil !?>’ saeh a personality to come into existence is readily generated 
' "by the )>iidyti front the background- The four batches of gods 
1 refer here to five erroneous conceptions, twenty-eight disabilities 
lo oft he organs, nine contentments and. tight achievements. .Such a 
type of creation is also described In some of the Poranas*. 


VWK'V-T 


For MHmtmya-iariraj see above p + 222 . 


p # pW; 

2 See the following couplets of the Viyii-Purina (vi. 35^64) s—- 

TFFfPF^jri S]jn UH[r i 


J tgfa » 

Np l 


,11 .VI 


Fm* «lft tiatf *r«t gn 11 

ustifttvtmju: wn sn % i 

uijfesi a 

out sflit ^UIHh C ^l ftWT «p«rtfss: 1 
wHtuT uxruiw: il 

wrar wifaw: wfl «n*m: ^sRunfltW: 
tW«*uhi ttc: ipwuyU; t 
4ftTiS: STWTVTW 5*1 ftiUf *W U II 
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The different kinds of or streams neon-ring ia tlie 

passage Deed an mo clarification- Ia this connection it is stated in 
the Yuktidipika ( p. 105/14-15) that abounds in 

in mjtit, and in inma^ Tins 

is also corroborated by the account of the Vayu-Parana and 
ilarkandoya as referred toabova The main difference in every 
case is thus brought out by the prevailing g"na. The entire 
biological order of creation ts classified into four head* * according 
to difference of srota»- The etymological meaning of the expression 

ciuiiiot be precisely stated. In this connection it 
stated in the Vriyii-PuninJ (vi. 39-10) that intellect and 
other principal organs ( WlTft ) of the beings 

belonging to this arnto* are totally enveloped by darkness, 
These are like burning lamps inside n jar- So these cannot manifest 
themselves at alb This ia why plants and such other immobile* 

iR*n%: *ti=ir -i i 

auim ^piTwiiit sfRT: K 

g^W»f 'T^n'id t *T5rPW^. i 

$fs*t t!wh>n 9 j it 

«T5H^5^T: t 

37int5tifi*i4jrft it it 

t* t % i 9 

*npqx^n It 

rl^UI i 

.weI flvt sRbwii 11 

¥l4 JOflTW S»= fp: < 

foqTPTKlT: Ik 


g^*ra»rsi3'h3 ^ 1 

fttirWRUU *f: *r<i: * TOST: H 

r wMwtflwf wt ^ 

-ws^^hrai W'- WW= H ^ *n^ : 11 

For ernular description, also see MSrkftiydtyu-Purftijfli 4T. 14-35- 
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are included within this particular srotas. The five kinds of 

are innate in this degreaded order of creation* Animals, 
birds and reptiles are classified under ‘fri-4 WldtT. Here also 
the element- of tavuis is predominant. But it is not so intense as 
in the immobile?. Different kinds of organic disabilities are innate 
in them. The trend of the stream of their life is horizontal ( 

This speaks of the fact that the movement of their inner 
life is neither upward nor downward; for no merit and demerit 
can be acquired in these lives. Under come the gods. 

The trend of their stream of life is upward ( 33^ ) 5 for 

they always aspire after heaven. Here the element of jsattici 
is predominant. Different kinds of contentment are innate in 
them. Lastly, mankind is classified under The 

trend of their stream of life is downward. Here the element of 
raja* is predominant. Achievement is possible only in these lives. 

Nothing more can be known of the different kinds of srotas 1 
from the existing texts of Samkhya. Of the four fold 
it is sidJhi which alone leads an individual towards liberation. 
It can be attained by human beings only. And even of them, an 
infinitesimal fraction is fit to pursue its course. Though the current 
of siddhi is perpetually flowing from prakrti which is its fountain 
source, still its flow is obstructed by the. remaining three other 
aspects of This is why siddhi is not possible in all the 

orders of creation. Thus states ,*the author of the Yukti-dipika 

(p* 103/4-9) roHTT 

fM'-tiif ttto q h i Tqqq-qpf 'Tiqq ^ t? 

fW*newr. i a l a 

i The different kinds of srotas are also referred to in the dialogue 
between Janaka and Yajnavalkya occurring in the Moksadliarvia 
section of the Mbh. (xii. 310. 23 24). But does not find its 

place there. Again, in the Anugita section, description is made of 
the three kinds of srotas. These are (1) *ut**fl*V, f2) 
and (3) Of these, WlijilWt includes plants, animals, 

birds, reptiles, worms, insects and even men who are naturally 
dumb, deaf, blind or suffering from any other organic defect (Mbh. 
xiv. 36. 25). 










*§g*jfcnn: i *ngqifrt4*ii^d5T: \ ^ifi a m 

I S^STCaTOT ^T%)nwmJ7T^ TW^fagfefa: 

HT^rd 5% * ^qf faf^fcrfd” 

Jsow, siddhi is stated to be eight-fold. It comprises :— 
(1) reasoning, (2) oral instruction from the preceptor, 
(3) study of philosopical texts, (4,5 & 6) suppression of 
threefold misery, (7) acquisition of friends for guidance 
towards spiritual upliftments and (8) purification 1 to he attained 
by discriminative knowledge. All these result from wisdom. 
So none of these can be attained by those who indulge in erro¬ 
neous views. Consequently there cannot he any siddhi in 
the world of immobiles where 'fwtq’ is innate. 

Similarly, the twenty eight disabilities also obstruct siddhi. 
Now, if we turn our attention to the eight siddhis as 
enumerated above, it becomes evident that these specially 
depend upon hearing, reasoning, concentration of mind, grasping 
and pursuing some rules of conduct and discipline. So 
these cannot be practised by those who suffer from organic 
incapacities. Then again, the highest siddhi rests upon 
discriminative knowledge. This is possible only when the hnddhi 
reaches the highest degree of development Such a stage cannot 
ie attained by those who suffer from intellectual incapacities ; 
such beings are always carried away by the current of tamas, a»d 
consequently their intellect remains blunt for ever. This being 
the case, no siddhi can be expected in animals, birds and such 
other lower lives indulging in tamas. These are naturally 
equipped with dull organs and stupified intellect. 

Likewise, the nine tustis, four internal and five external, are 
also looked upon by the wise 'as barriers to suldjii. Of these, 
the first four rest upon the belief that liberation can be attained 
through the grace of prakrli, asceticism, time or good 

Buck. The external five depend upon the renunciation of 
t he sensation s of colour, taste, odour, touch and sound. 

1 Here does not mean ‘charity*. It is derived from 

the root and hence mtans ‘purification 1 . 
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This absence of attachment to sense data arises due 
to the defects involved in their earning, saving,' wastage, 
enjoyment and killing* The gods and some yogi ns generally rejoice | 
in these They think that the highest end can he attained by 

depending entirely upon them, and so they do not care to acquire 
discriminative knowledge by which llio pwntfa can he dilTeren 
tinted from the pruhli. The result is that they remain absorbed 
in one or other of the eight praljtk for a certain period and when 
the time limit is exhumated they are turned out oE their celestial 
abodes, and are forced again to share the miseries or the world* 

This being the ease, aiddhi cannot he expected even in gods, demi¬ 
gods and sudi other higher lives as naturally rejoice >n content¬ 
ments. Consequently, liberation is beyond tiro reach of 
even the heavenly bodies- The value of tiddhi is much 
higher than that of tottfi, Now, tnsti is to rest content with 
less than what ought to be achieved ; riddhi, on the other hand, lies 
in achieving the desired end. Again, the former proceeds from 
di sponsion, while the latter docs so from wisdom. And it is 
wisdom through which final release can be attained. 

Human beings are beat suited for practising dddhi, They 
occupy tire middle piano where the rajVis element is predominant. 
Now, it is well known to the students of Sftmkhya that all activi¬ 
ties proceed from raja*, S idd hi, also depends upon pursuing 
sonu? regulated course of activity. So the raja* dement cannot be 
totally neglected by those who intend to proceed along the path of 
xi'hlld. Then again, speaking with reference to siddlti, the value 
of the physical body of a human being is immense ; it is really an 
asset. Here all the. organs can function equally. So the question 
or organic disability which obstructs wldhi docs not naturally 
arise here. Further, the migrants who are placed in the 
higher and tlic lower pi ninja of existence are naturally provided 
with a which speaks of the fact that their physical bodies 

are specially suited for enjoying the fruit* of merits and demerits 9 
acquired in their previous lives. These bodies^nve not capable of 

undertaking any such new activity as will yield furtlKM 1 - twith - to 

, Lnt jSvtw four ydt 
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be enjoyed in future. But the case is otherwise with resp ect^ to 
human beings occupying the middle plane. They aquire a 
which is distinct from the as mentioned above. Their 

physical bodies are not only capable of enjoying the fruits 
of their past deeds, but also are fit to pursue new course 
of Icarman whose harvest is to be reaped later on. All other 
beings occupying higher or lower planes of existence are naturally 
deprived of this privilege. Now, if an individual is really bent upon 
achieving siddhi, he can conquer, all the obstacles that may stand 
in his way* In order to achieve that end, his first duty should 
be to divert his downward course of activity towards some higher 
end. He should, no longer hanker after the reward of his own 
Icarman. He should take up such course of activities as may help 
to open the barricaded door of wisdom. In this way he is suie 
to achieve different siddhis one by one. And finally with 

the appearance of discriminative wisdom, he attains supreme per¬ 
fection that brings out complete and final suppression of the 
three-fold misery. 

It has been already pointed out above that erroneous notion, 
organic disability and contentment are impediments to siddhi 
Conversely, these three impediments also are undei mined at the 
rise of siddhi. Now, siddhi starts from ‘reasoning’ (3*). And 
correct reasoning is possible rfrnly when the mind is keen to find 
out the truth whatever thaf truth may be. The mind at this 
stage should be absolutely free from any bias. Such is the mind 
of the true philosopher. His mind approaches all objects without 
being obscured by any emotion. His only aim is to attain correct 
knowledge of the objects. The result is that^ erroneous notion 
begins to vanish gradually. 

Even such a mind is not always free from error, because it 
has to depend upon the sense-organs for the supply of the premi¬ 
ses. It has no other avenue to derive knowledge. If the defective 
sense-organ offers a wrong premise, then the conclusion cannot be 
right however acute the reasoning may be. 1 hen again, what will 
the reasoning mind alone do if the disabled organ fails to offer any 
premise at all ? In that case no knowledge can be acquired. This 

Y—40 
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dependence upon the organs can be averted if the mipd attains 
further liberation. When that stage is attained, it no longer needs 
the services of the sense-organs. It then knows everything 
directly. Such is the mind of the seer. It is superior to that of 
the philosopher. One knows everything by intuitive wisdom, while 
the other knows by reasoning. The mind of the seer is purged of all 
impurities; it is evershining and is unbounded like the sky 
f* TOSTOTOWwMH, Y. Bh. i. 36). All knowables whe¬ 
ther past, present, future, distant, near, intercepted, subtle or gross 
are reflected herein. Wisdom attained at this stage always bears 
truth ; there is not even a trace of falsehood in it ( am, 

Y. S. i. 48). It refers to particulars, and so it is distinct from 
inferential and. verbal cognitions which have got only the generals 
for their objects ( Y. S. i. 49), 

This stage is attained only when discriminative wisdom prevails. 
It is the highest siddhi. Cognition derived at this stage is 
intuitional; its sphere extends everywhere; it operates under 
all circumstances ; it produces knowledge of all objects simulta¬ 
neously HHq, Y. S. iii. 55). 

When this siddhi is achieved erroneous notions are automatically 
vanquished like the nocturnal darkness by the rising sun. Organic 
disabilities also can no longer create any obstruction at this stage. 
For, the mind then knows everything by intuition, it no longer 
needs the assistance of the organs. When such a stage is achieved, 
liberation becomes imminent. Having attained this stage, the 
individual no longer rejoices even in different contentments. Thus 
from the dialogue of Avatya and Jaigisavya as found in the Yoga- 
bhasya (iii. 18), ^e. know that even the mastery over the prahrti 
which forms the highest form of contentment is placed to the 
credit of pain by the wise. The joy of contentment is invaluable 
only in comparison with the pleasures of sensation. Compared to 
the bliss of liberation it is nothing but pain only. Briefly speaking, 
if the current of siddhi finds a channel to flow, the three other 
currents of wrong notion, organic disability and contentment are 
automatically dried up. The individual then freely moves without 
being touched by pleasures and pains of the world. 
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PUfiLJSA 

Purhsa of Samkbyn constitutes nothing but pure conscious¬ 
ness. It is the soul of all living beings. It 5* that principle which 
breathe* life into matter, it is postulated to account for the iotetlli- 
■ gent order of the manifested entities., and also to account for the 
subjective aspect of reality. It is pure, undefited, uncaused, eternal, 
immutable, inactive, unqualified, and without any part. It is the 
silent spectator of the workings of pmktii. Ordinarily it finds 
expression in a physical body having life in it. The difference in 
the degree of expression is duy to the nature of the physical body 
which constitutes its substratum. It is obscure in the world of 
plants and resplendent in the superior order of beings. 

Lbrftrakrscui and his commentators advance the following 
arguments in support of the existence of pitnim (kS, 17), (1) 

Since all composite bodies are for the use of some one other than 
themselves, so piirusa exists. For instance, a bed which forms an 
assemblage of pillow, blanket, tuosquitocurtein and such other 
things, is meant for the purpose of some one who sleeps upon it- 
Similarly, the physical body consisting of the organs end the ele¬ 
ments is a composite One and as such it is meant for the sake of 
some one who is nobody but pnema. Tho fact is that (he products 
of the are not for their own sake they are to serve the 

purpose of something other than themselves. (2) 8iuce 
all manifestations of prakrti are objects forming different 
permutations and combinations of the gums, there must lie 
a subject, a knower of these manifestations, who should he devoid 
of the ywnas. (3) Since there must be a presiding entity for which 
prakrti produces this variegated universe, and that is no other but 
prtrujff. (4) Since there must he some one to enjoy the products 
of prabrti which are either agreeable or disagreeable, and that 
is none but pitnt&a who exists for the sake of enjoying them. 
(5) Since there is a tendency towards liberation, ptn u,-a must exist. 
Now, liberation consists of the absolute and final cessation of pain, 
and as such it cannot be attained by hn<hihi t nfuunJ-wu and such 
other principle* fo? the simple reason that they by their very nature 
contain pain as one of their integral components and so there i- no 
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chance on their part to be absolved of their constituent. The con¬ 
clusion is therefore that there must he some entity (itlicr than 
bud'ihi and such other products of prah-ti that is capable of 
attaining liberation, and this is no other but pitmstf, By these sets 
of arguments, Isvarakrspa and his commentators go to establish 
jpjmtfi as distinct from prafati and its products. 

Patahjuii and specially the author of the Yogabh5$y» are 
also found to niftrah&ll similar arguments against the Buddhists 
who arc not prepared to maintain the separate existence of the self 
apart from the mind { cilia ). Tims it is argued in I he Yogastitra 1 2 
(iv. 24) that the mind 3 diversified with innumerable impressions 
of fomnan exists for the sake of some one other than itself 
because it is a composite body and as such it works in association 
with others. Here the author of the Bhit*ya states that just as 
a house which has been brought into existence by various materials 
put together is far the sake of another who dwells in it, so also 
the mind diversified with innumerable impressions b possesed of 
aggregates and as such it cannot exist for its own sake The fact is 
that the mental phenomena of pleasure and pain do not exist 
for their own sake, nor does knowledge which also is an 
aspect of the thinking faculty exist for its own interest ; all these 
serve the purpose of another who is none but parut/x. It is be 
who experiences the pleasurable atifl painful cognitions presented 
by the mind. Similarly, knowledge fe also meant for his sake, for 
it brings out his emancipation* In this way, the mind serves the 
double purpose of pui uga — one being enjoyment and the other 
emancipation. It may, however, be argued that the mind also is for 
the sake oE another of the same nature. But this would ultimately 
involve I'tyfeaus *a<! infinitum. All these can be avoided by 
postulating the existence of ;u<rotf<i- who is not a composite body 
and so does not function in association with others. Hence it is 

1 l STtM=i r*R fwr ft vuv dvsrarflwTS,’ i 

2 Manas (mmJj and ciita art not ditfcraitl&ted in the Yoga-blii^yii 
(iv- 33). Thin vir<w fully tallies with that of if inilhjr'uvSsin arenr- 

dilHE to whom everything is experienced hi Pie mind. 
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■ futile lo maintain by remaning, however subtle il may be, that the 
mind canlic nude to displace its everpresent cogniser, the pvru-ta. 
Briefly speaking, there exists a knower apart from the knowables, 
a seer apart from the objects to be seen, an experiencer apart from 
the cognitions to be experienced. Bui llie Buddhists (strive to 
disregard altogether the separate existence of n knower or a seer 
or an experience!'. Their view is criticised in Y. S. iv. 16-24. 

The relation of p»rnm with bmhtki has been already treated 
in detail {pp- 183*149)- Conjunction of pm&yit and pttntsa a ls o 
has been explained above (pp, 220-236). and in doing so several 
points as regards /w-ritgu liave rewived our careful attention. One 
important point in this connection now remains to be discussed, and 
til' 8 is plurality of p'frruu. From common experience it is found 
that the world is experienced by different beings in different 
ways. The same element appears to be agreeable to one while it 
turns to be disagreeable (o another. This tends to suggest that there 
are many pit mm?. The following stock argument is uvdunccd in the 
Baqikhya texts in support of this doctrine of plurality. If there 
were one and the same pan wo existing in alt the bodies, then on 
the birth of one all would be born, on the death of one sill would 
be dead. Then again, one becoming blind all would be blind, one 
becoming mad, all would be mad, and so on. All these difficulties 
can be averted by maintaining plurality of pttrma. 

However, these arguments may appear to be sound ut the 
first instance. But if minutely examined, these cannot be said to lie 
based upon solid foundation. Such arguments may be applied 
* with reference to the empirical selves ns are not still freed from the 
chain of jf rnrkyti. Birth, death and disability of organs occur in the 
kingdom of prakHi, but the pure self is not to be touched by them. 
The difference among pure 1 selves cannot be established by these 
lame arguments. It reminds us of the following observation made 

to the doctrine of plurality of ptakdi: 

. Herein the revered 
Samkhya teacher goes to speak of the fact that there are no different 


by Varsaganyn in ref nation 



i Quoted in the VigaMosja iii 53 , also sec above, p. 33ft infra, 
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units of primordial prakrti ns there cannot be observed any difier* 
ence of form or of intervening space or of genus amtAig them : 
for the notion of distinction among several entities arisen only 
when one or oilier of these- differentiating factors exists. This very 
argument can be equally applied against the doctri ne of plurality of , 
purattj, also. The notion of plurality must depend upon some 
differentiating factor. But there cannot he any difference of form 
among several units of imre self ; nor cun this difference be brought 
oul hy intervening space, for all selves are held to be ubiquitous ? 
nor can this distinction be brought out by difference in genus, 
for all pure selves belong to one genus. Indeed, the doctrine 

of plurality of fiiirma Is a drawback of the Satnkhyri system. 

MH&rjf i.fil'l it# tiQllYCC 

Qainkliya is a speculative science ; it aims at liberating 
man from Ins worldly existence. In no Other system 
except Buddhism, does the pessimistic view of the universe 
find such a distinct expression as in Samkhya. This system 
seeks to establish the Fact that every thing in the kingdom 
of the gunas is painful. An object may appear to be pleasant 
at the outset, but if it is perfectly analysed it is found that it 
contains the seed of misery in its womb. When one enjoys an 
object what happens ultimately is that the very experience creates 
a burning desire for more with the result tliat instead of bringing 
out gratification of the senses, it only adds fuel to the flame- And 
whenever that desire is unfulfilled, as is often the ease most likely, 
it leads to uneasiness, disappointment and affliction. Even in the 
course of enjoying an object, there is always an apprehension of 
some antagonistic element that may disturb it, and so it is not 
unalloyed. Then again, he who hanker- after the objects of 
pleasure cannot enjoy tlmm without favouring some and afflicting 
others. As a result of this he acquires merit mad demerit, and 
thereby adds more to IlU accumlatol stock- Finally, all manifesta¬ 
tions are the workings of the tjni^aa which are hostile to one 
another. So they cannot always afford pleasure to all. This 
I is why Patanjali emphatically state* that all is accounted to 1# pain 
by the wise (However, the ordinary people who are 
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accustomed to gut themselves plunged into the whirl-pool of 
metempsychosis are not so much affected by those painful objects. 
But. the ease is otherwise with the wise man. He iunnut endure 
oven the negligible fraction of misery. lie is very sensitive. 
This is why the author of the Yoga-bhSsjya compares him to an 
eye-ball ( ^ rasjra;, ii. 15 }, Juki as the eye ball 

cannot tolerate the touch of even a fine thread of wool, hut the 
Coarser part of the hotly is very little affected by such a touch ; 
such is the distinction existing between the wise and the common 
people. This is why the wise man is very keen to free himself 
from all sorts of sorrows and sufferings. 

FnritW is ever pure and free. But it experiences misery due 
to its conjunction with yvakrti. Wo long as this conjunction 
exists, it thinks itself to be one with p-ifyU and thereby attribute? 
to its own self miseries and such other properties which actually 
belong to the hitter. Just as the transparent crystal is contaminated 
by the red flower lying very close to it, similarly the pii ntsu also 
becomes contaminated by its close association with the pralytl 
The cause of conjunction of these two distinct and sepmats princi¬ 
ples is •Wfap’ {nescience). Pataujnli defines it as 'cognising the 
non-etemal as the eternal, the im pure as the pure, the painful as 
the pleasant and the non-self as the self’ (Y. S. ii. 5). Speaking 
of its characteristic feature, tho author of the Bliiisya observes that 
it should be regarded as real { fNNq,). Ti is neither 

valid cognition, nor absence of valid cognition ; it forms a kind 
of knowledge which is opposed to right knowledge ( ^ 

tmwf swHT*nw:, fqsnr^MtH' ). 

Avidya is <: humified into fiv« hfads. These ml! (darkness), Sif 

(delusion), TOflt 'deep dolusiont, ittftvi (gloom) and '(WStRur (dark [.doom). 
Vucaspati attributes the doctrine of tire-fold avtdyit to Yarsagmiiya 
1 Tk. 47). Lsvnr.'ikysna does not use the term ‘a-jidyii irnywhiirs in h is 
KiirikiL. In his opinion, bondage is brought nut by 'viparyaya' (fV'iJeTf^mii 
id.44)- It constitutes false conception of a thing whose real form 
does not correspond to such conception. Tims states Patanjali— 1 

{y,3- 1.3}. It has also got five aspects (3*3 fwqlnWr^Ka.??, 
and these fully correspond to those of avidyct- This goes to show that the 
two entitle* do not diflVr fundamentally. The author of the Yo£a-bhii^ya also 
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umkfc very little distinction between avidya and •sip<iry<iyii.\ii ii. Zi, he 
esjjlain- aridyii a* 1 potency 'which is left Oiff by false conception 'Wf*rat 
fvrinwmwre*lrfli;). Again in iv, 30, he explicitly states vtparyaya as the cause 
of worldly existence frrcvT <*i«* >■ Further interest is edited in 
ii- 23, where he states that it is ’adarkaita' (unu-discri mi nation) that brings 
out the conjunction of prakrti and Purusa, He opens here a symposium 
to explain this ‘tidarrdnu' , mid in this connection he puts ftnfWaid 
several alternative conceptions of die term as offered by dillcrent author i- 
tiej of S-iinlchya. iTowflvpr, all these conceptions form common ground 
of the conjunction of prakrti and putusa. Even Vatayiiyana uIeo in his 
Nyaya-bhiisya (I(L ii. tig) criticises this doctrine of adarsitm. It thus 
goes to show that the d no trine found a prominent place in the circle 
of the ancient teachers of Samkhym 1 A varak^na also bints at this doctrine 
in one piure (n ewpgufk pvui, kfi. til). Thu* w« find that, the cause of 
conjunction is some where stated to be avidya, somewhere viparyaya 
nud elsewhere adartafta. All thwio terns, however, differ very little 
fundamentally. 

This non-diiCTlmmotive knowledge whether it ia called 
or ‘fwfaf or lends to the fatal confusion between 

lire self end the non-self. So long ns this erroneous notion is not 
removed by discriminative wisdom, liberation from the trap of 
<pmhfU is beyond expectation. 

Such a kind of error involves two entities. It arises due to 
failure of noticing the distinction between them and thus virtually 
identifying one with the other, Both* the entities that are involved 
here are reals. Bat it is their fancied relation which is erroncous- 
Tliis conception of error held by l? am k by a is also referred to in 
the Pa ncapadikiv-vi Varava 1 - Error is also explained in the Snnikhyn* 
Sutra*. According to it the illusion of redness in the transparent 
crystal involves J^o objects, the crystal and redness, Both of 
these two are given there. But the relation between them is 
fancied ; it is not given. Thus error Involves what is given as well 
ns what is not. This is what is called 

i See, *nj wnrsT flw S Mfofa rTWvnr^v Tivvtrn ifif. rkstrakara 
here refers to SSinkhya, and this can he known from the 
statement of the Tauva-fllpana' 'ntWrtntn — HrahiaanUtif' 

liftHParabAagfam , Calcutta Sanskrit Series, part I t p, 1 

a ■nn'innfinleuimV* v. 5®. 














Scholars are generally of opinion that the early Samkhya advocated 
This view-does not seem to be plausible as m the case_of 
Waifs’ nothing of what was cognised before is sublated ( ' ■ 

achool of Prabhakara in expounding this doctrine maintains that 

further knowledge of the object involved in error does not supplant but 
only supplements what is given before. But this view is not 

whole-heartedly supported by the author of the oga- . asya. s 

in explaining he states that false knowledge is sublated b> 

ri-ht one This ho illustrates by the case of the visual perception of two 
moons which is contradicted by the right perception of one moon 

( m mm IWWW ^ l ^ *fa< 

Y Bh i 8). In explaining also, he resorts to this view- Here 

also he is found to state that ‘discrimination contradicts non-discrimination 
fcdwfcre y-Bh. ii, 23). But in wWtft, the previous knowledge 

is only supplemented and not' contradicted by further knowledge. 
However, some light may be obtained from his conception of wftWT 
where he is found to state that it constitutes a sort of knowledge winch 
is opposed to right knowledge. Thus he states wmffHrfW* 
(ii. 5). The term is significant here- It goes to indicate that 

‘feuitruaiiftf has been advocated in the Toga-bhasya Further, it is interesting 
to note that Udayana makes no distinction between fwhngrrft and ^R«rr^rfu. 

Thus he states in the Stmatattva-viveka-W* 

v M’ (pp. 662-663, Bibliotheca Indxca edition!. In 

his Tatparya-pari4uddhi also he reiterates the same \ by the fol owiu, 
line fa* awt fo* 4( * 6 - Bibliotheca Indica 

edition). The fact is that the explanations of thege two kAy at is may 

differ in matters of detail, but *heir underlying principle is the same. 
However, the term () floes not appear anywhere in the )’aya- 
bbasya or the Varttika. It first of all occurs in the Tatparya-tika of 
Vacaspati. The author of the Samkhya-sutra does not go to any 
ertrerae. He takes a synthetic attitude, and so he advocates ■ 

Udayana also refers to such a view in his Tatparya-pan^uddhi, but he 

' totally disregards the same ( W** wwifife v p. 413). 

Taberation 

At the rise of discriminative wisdom, the paradox by which 
purusa thinks itself to be one with prakrti comes to an end. But 
mere glimpses of discrimination cannot wipe out the seed of misery 
for ever. In order to attain full freedom, its flow must be un- 
' disturbed and should admit of no intermission even for a moment 


(Y. 8. ii. 26). 
Y—41 


The seven stages of 
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enlightenment are perceived nt this state one after another. These 
are as follows (Y- Bli. ii- 27): (1) Misery to b& escaped 
from has been known, and nothing further remains to he known 
of it; (y) the cause of misery has dwindled away, and nolhing H 
remains to he dwindled away of it ; (3) removal of misery 
lias hpftn directly perceived by moans of inhibitive trance; 

(4) the way to eswipe misery bv means of discriminative wisdom 
lias been contemplated. These four constitute the freedom of 
wisdom from external phenomena- The remaining three refer 
to the freedom of the mind. Tlie.se are ; (5) The btuhlhi has served 
its final purpose ; (tJ) The gitfjns are hurriedly disappearing like 
support I ess blocks of stones rolling down from the mountain peak, 
never to rise up again ; (7) being void of the <ji(rfUis t pimwtt then 
shines forth in its own lustre and becomes stainless and isolated- 

Bondage and ! i beratieu actually belong to buddhl. These 
mvi only ascribed to the purusa who is without any attribute! just 
as defeat and victory belonging to the soldiers are ascribed to 
the king. But tmhlhi gmnot he said to have attained 
full liberation until: it reaches the highest elevation. This 
is possible only alien there is non-attachment even to Hluiuiniv* 
tion of wisdom. The result is that there arises a constant 
How of discrimination culminating in the trance known :ik 
’iqiiira (\.S. iv. 29}. By its attainment, the different kinds of 
afflictions and the potentialities of good and bail actions are 
uprooted for ever. Like seeds baked on fire, these arc no longer 
capable of sprouting up again, ffttdihi at this state becomes purged 
of all inpurities ; various defilements and obscuring elements % 
existing therein are washed away by the incessenl shower of the ^ 

unde filed water of It thru becomes serene and tranquil 

like a sea without any wave. Its range becomes unbounded- 
Wisdom is then infinite. .And in comparison to this infinity, that 
winch i* regarded as knowable by the ordinary people appears to 
he most insignificant to the wise, just ns dm glowing worm in the 
unbounded space. I.n tint* state, bud-ihi shines like ;i irnns* 
pment mirror, but the owner cares very little to see hie face 
ml lee ted anymore upon it. 


■j’liju Lmnce of ^4^' is most appraised in the system of 
Fatuiijali. * This is the result of dispassion { hjm ) of highest 
order. This dispfisaion shodd not bo confused with the ordinary 
one which refers to that state of mind when there arises aversion 
towards the worldly, objects of enjoyment because of die defects 
involved in their earning, saving, defying, and the like. Such a 
state of aversion results in ‘contentment* ( ) which again in its 

turn brings out absorption into the eight-fold pcrt^'i for a 
speeitied period ( dvW < , ha. 15 ). I his state also in 

considered to be a sort of bondage, and it is what is willed 
Tl is connected with the belief in one or other of the 
eighf aspects of prohli as the highest reality. Evidently, it is 
ignorance which works at the root of such a kind of dispassloti 
and ibis is why it is not much estimated by Isvurakrfjpa and 
his commentators- Real dis passion step* in when there 
arises consciousness of freedom from attachment not only towards 
worldly objects of enjoyment but also to spiritual ones, such as 
heaven, abnormal power, absorption into prafcWt and the like. 
Such a stage is attained when the individual by virtue of intellec¬ 
tual enlightenment becomes fully conscious of the defects of the 
objects of the senses. But the highest order of dkpassion prevails 
when there is absolute non-attachment to the entire kingdom of the 
Sjtcatw, and such a state is achieved only when there arises a constant 
flow of spiritual illumination ?J J1 ^ i lb). 

Evidently this refers to mfot which arises due to aversion even to 
intellectual enlighten meat called wisdom. ( j, 

for, wisdom also forms an aspect of bn‘hi hi and as such virtually 
belongs to tlio province of the tftm-is t When such a stage is attained 
buddhi becomes absolutely taiutless. It becomes »fcn»ly illaminated, 
and nothing but spiritual ra tighten me m shines forth therein. At 
the rise of such a type of dlspassion, the blessed one-reflects within 
himself thus : ''Whatever was to be obtained has been attained ; 
the afflictions that should have dwindled have now dwindled; 
the closely intet-locked joints of the snooessiye worldly . xistraces 
kich no I oEi l* ryma lii iih?1j att^rtn l in living dea 111 n ftcr ^ rt \ 

and birth after deiitli, have now been sh attered i^9TJT n jl |, ii- 
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^ Sfpra 3jJ?f i, u>). Really speaking, dimpassion is the 

liighest consummation that can be reached by wisdom, anil isolation 
is inseparably connected with it ( itrreta %wm, 

llifi? superior order of dispose ion is not referred to anywhere 
in the KarikiL However, the author of the Yuktidlpika does not 
leave it unnoticed. He speaks of two-fold dispaesion, one ordinary 
nnd the other uncommon. The former is nourished by ignorance, 
and as such it is disregarded by those who strive to attain final 
release. The latter is nourished by wisdom, and so it is highly 
estimated. Thus he states—'diapaselon belonging to the wise can 
not bring out absorption into prafoti ( ?rf| 3 ^ 

p. 151/10). Otherwise, even that typo 0 f dispassfon which is' 
innate with Kapila would also ultimately bring out bondage. But 
this is absurd, 

Isvaratrsna bolds wisdom to be the exclusive means of 
liberation. I bus lie states — ■‘j prahrti binds herself by the seven 
aspects and liberates liercdf by the one (ka. 65). Evidently, this 
one is uo other but wisdom. By its instant culture, pnrusa can 
realise the fact thnt lie is not the empiric individual, [hat nothing 
of the world of prakijti belongs to him and that ho is distinct from 
This discrimination gives rise to pure and absolute 
wisdom. Hearin ceases for ever (he creative activity of pralrti 
with reference to the particular indmfaat who has attained 3ue h 
a stage. Pit mga also at this stage becomes serene and tranquil 

Being aware of the fact thnt prMi is not in a positiori to bin( , 

him further, he behold* her with indifference, Prafaki also in 
her turn realises that she has been understood by the purity, and 
so becomes disinterested to him for ever. Speaking of her' nature 
Jt hna been already pointed out by the author of the 
kunka that /ttafefti 10 tike a bashful mairleu ; whenever she can 
understand that she has been seen hy the pniriupi what happens 
ia_that she ccoaes to expoae heraelf anymore to bLs sight' -hi! til). 

1 This is variously f'splamftcl by different 

h^ZpZXJ filPlH,iati00 0CC,iri ^ h *■ 









Though their union does not break up forthwith even after the 
attainment* of discriminative wisdom, still there remains no possibi¬ 
lity of further evolution. 

The physical body of the individual continues to exist for 
some time even after the attainment of this state. It is not Forth¬ 
with dissolved, Just as the potter’s wheel by reason of its acuqired 
velocity continues to revolve for some time even after finishing the 
earthen pot, so also us long an the impressions left by previously 
acquired merit anil demerit are not completely exhausted the 
individual Inis to retain hi* physical body even after the attainment 
of supreme perfection. This continuity of physical body for a 
time is culled in the Samkllya literature. It constitutes 

one of tlie ten fund# mental principles of Suriikhyu 1 . Afflictions 
are uprooted at this stage, good or bad kantian cease to operate 
any longer, and con fluently the wise mail becomes liberated at this 
state even when alive ( ^iT35l3 Jih, 

iv, 80 ). Snell a state is necessary for imparting perfect wisdom 
to the seeking disciple. The person who bus attained this state 
is really lit to be a spiritual guide. Otherwise, the process would 
lie the same when one blind man leads another blind man, and 
consequently the result would lie disappointing^ 

When the previous stock of merit and demerit is completely 
exhausted and no trace of •Jjifiin is left, upon the httillki, the 
physical hoody lias got no necessity of retaining its existence any 
longer. And with the separation of the physical body, the pttrtim 
attains final and absolute release, and never returns to the whirl¬ 
pool of existence. 

1 The author of the Jayiwnabgala mlimart toft Saw tea fundamental 
principles by a quotation from wimeotber earlier text of SUmlthya- 
TUua ho static = — Thq r 

<urivtii-si^iprt RtuRt,' i 

4P?f atfi?: Raft: grirw a h 

Bat die author of this Sanigraha < compilation ) whom ha refera to 
l i* not auned anywhere. Pavamartha also quotes this couplet in hfa 
Chinese venion- 
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Additions and Corrections 


9 


Printed 

Page 

Read 

samkhya 

2 

samkhya 

mahan-atman 

15 & 16 

mahadatman 

favala 

37 

Jabala 

&vtt. Up * 1 

40 

J^vet. Up 2 

XII. 209 

43 

XII. 219 

See p. 

45m 

see p, 128 

see pp. 77. 

S 7"2 

see pp. 80-81 * 

BibhaSa 

80 

Vibhasa 

Ibid 

84m 

Keith, Samkhya System 

inexplainable 

95 

inexplicable 

descrimination 

104 

discrimination 

The Yukti-dipika 

130 

>e author of the 


. 

Yukti-dipika 

pertaing 

139 

pertaining 

than in the 

>47 

than the 

(p* 39 ) 

149 

( P- 24 ) 

Monorat ha 

152 

Manoratha 

is made of 

>53 & >93 

is made to 

Udayana in his commentary 


Vardhamana in his 

on the same 

163 

Pari£uddhi-Prakasa 


-• 

(p.671 Bib. Ind.edition) / 


176 

RTRHFTftil 

external organs 

177 (paragraph 2) 

sensory organs 


181 


means end and 

216 (infra) 

means and end 

and Brahman is not even 


and except in Ka, 54, 

mentioned anywh^re^n it. 

225, /. 7 

Brahman is not else¬ 



where mentioned in it. 

carcastical 

231 

sarcastical 

samana 

273 (infra) 

apCina 

vyitna 

274 (supra) 

santana 


N. B. The following two sentences appearing respectively in pp. if> 7 » n 1 ^ 
i63,n2 are to be deleted: 

(i) For further about this Ms., see appendix. • (ii) An account of the 

said Ms. is furnished in the Journal of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat. 
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